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CHAP.  XV. 

Th^  king  annihilfttes  the  divine  cbiefdom  of  Tooitonga,  and 
the  ceremmiy  of  inachi^^Mr,  Mariner's  adopted  mother 
depart!  for  Hapai — The  stratagem  used  to  prevent  her 
female  attendants  from  accompanying  her — Spirited 
speech  of  Tflo  on  this  occasion— -All  communication 
with  the  Hapai  islands  shut  up— The  king's  extraor- 
dinary attention  to  the  cultivation  and  defiance  of  the 
country^^InterestiDg  anecdote'  respecting  two  chieft, 
Hila  A'pi  A  pi  and  Tiio-^ Attempt. from  the  people  of 
Hapai^'-Mr.  Mariner  discovers  an  £un^an>  vessel  whilst 
on  a  fishing  excursion :  his  men  refusing  to  take  him  od 
board)  he  wounds  one  mortally*  and  threatens  the  others. 
Upon  #hich  they  paddle  towards  the  ship^-Anecdote  of 
the  wounded  mati — Mn  Mariner's  arrival  on  board,  and 
reception  from  the  captain — The  king  visits  him  in  tha 
ship:  his  behaviour  on  board :  his  earnest  wish  to  go  to 
England — Mvt  Mariner  sends  on  shore  for  the  journal  of 
the  Port  au  Prince,  and  procures  the  escape  of  two  of 
Ins  countrymen-— Further  transactions  on  board — ^He 
tskes  a  final  leave  of  the  king^The  ship  sails  fbr  tha 
Hapai  islands. 

In  cons^uc^nce  of  Tooitonga'ft  death,  tht 
^reat  obstade  to  shutting  tip  the  communka- 
«i6ii  wiiji  Hapai  ivas,  for  a  time  at  least,  re- 
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moved;  but  that  it  might  be  so  more  com- 
pletely, the  king  came  to  a  determination  of 
having  no  more  Tooitongaa,  and  thus  to  put 
a  stop  for  ever  to  the  ceremony  of  inacki ;  for 
he  conceived  that  there  was  very  little  public 
utility  in  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  divine 
authority  of  Tooitonga';  but  that  it  was,  on  the 
«ontr^Ty»  a  great  ^in^  useless  expense  to  the 
people.  This  measure,  4is  may  be  imagined, 
did  not  prove  very  objectionable  to  the  wishes 
of  the  multitude,  as  it  relieved  them  from  the 
inachij  a  very  heavy  tax;  and,  in  times  of 
scarcity,  of  course  extremely  oppressive*  In 
regard  to  the  religious  objections  which  one 
might  suppose  would  be  started  against  the  en- 
deavour to  set  aside  an  institution  so  ancient, 
iso  venerable,  and  so  sacred,  as  that  of  Tooi- 
toQga's  divine  authority, — it  must  be  noticed 
that  the  island  of  Tonga,  had,  for  many  years, 
been  deprived  of  the  power,  presence,  and  in- 
fluence of  Tooitonga,  owing  to  its  political  si- 
tuation ;  and^  notwithstanding,  appeared  in 
the.  eyes  of  Finow,  and  of  all  his  chie&t  war- 
riors, and  subjects,  to  be  not  less  favoured 
with  the  bounties  of  heaven  and  of  nature 
thun  the  other  islands,  excepting  the  noaschi^f 
and  destrucjtion  which  arose  from  human  pas- 
sion and  disturbances:  and  if  Toi^  could 
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exist  without  this  divine  chief,  why  not  Va- 
Taoo,  or  any  other  island  ?  This  strong  argu- 
ment growing  still  stronger,  upon  a  little  re- 
flection, brought  the  chiefs,  matabooleU,  .find 
older  members  of  society,  to  the  resolutieffi, 
that  Tooitonga  was  of  no  use  at  all ;  and  the 
people  themselves,  ever  willing  to  fall  into 
measures  that  greatly  pix)mote  their  interest^ 
notwithstanding  a  few  religious  scruples,  v«ry 
soon  came  to  be  of  the  same  opinion  too. 

As  soon  as  iPinow  had  come  to  this  deter- 
mination, and  to  that  of  shutting  up  all  com- 
munication with  the  Hapai  people,  it  became 
necessary  to  acquaint  Tongamana,  at  his  next 
arriTal,  with  this  new  regulation,  and  to  forbid 
him  ever  to  return  to  Vavaoo  again.  In  the 
mean  time,  however,  as  Fihow  had  prommed 
Tooi  Bolotoo  that  liis  daiighter  (Mr.  Mari- 
ner's adopted  mother)  riiould  be  allowed  to 
proceed  to'  him  at  the  Hapais,  she  was  ordered 
to  get  hersielf  and  attendants  ready  to  accom* 
pany  Tongamana  on  his  way  back.  Now  it 
happened  this  person  had  a  great  number  of 
female  attendantSi  many  of  whom  were  some  of 
the  h&ndsome^t  womtn  at  Vavaoo;  and,  as  the 
leave  gr«ntbd  to  her  to  depart  Was  equally  i^ 
licence  for  the  departure  of  her  attendants,  Fi-» 
now  became  apprehensive  that  the^alienation  of 
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4        MA'FI    UA'BE   AND   HER   ATTENDANTS. 

SO  many  fine  women  from  the  country  woald 
oecaaion  considerable  discontent  among  hi» 
young  men,  and  would  perhaps  tempt  some  of 
diem  to  take  the  same  step*  He  sent,  how- 
ever, for  Mafi  Habe,  and  told  her,  that,  with 
her  leave,  he  would  contrive  some  means  to 
k^ep  back  her  women,  whose  departure  might 
occasion  so  much  disturbance:  in  this  inten- 
tion she  perfectly  coincided,  as  she  should 
have  little  use  for  them  hereafter,  in  the  re^ 
tired  life  she  meant  to  lead  with  bei^. father,— * 
two  favourite  attendants,  however,  excepted, 
whom  she  begged  to  take  with  her*  Matters 
being  so  far  agreed  on,  Finow,  to  avoid  tlie 
appearance  of  injustice  on  his  part,  gave  Mr. 
Mariner  instructions  how  to  act,  with  a  view 
to  bring  about  his  object,  as  if  it  were  a 
thought  and  impulse  of  his  own.  Accord* 
Migly,  when  Tonga-mana's  canoe  was  ready 
to  depart,  and  every  one  in  it,  save  Mafi  Habe 
and  her  attendants,  she  was  carried  on  board, 
and  her  two  favourite  attendants  immediately 
followed :  at  this  moment,  when  the  rest  of 
the  women  were  about  to  proceed  into  the 
eanoe,  Mr.  Mariner,  who  had  purposely  sta- 
tioned himself  close  at  hand  with  his  niusket, 
seized  hold  of  the  foremost,  and  threw  her  into 
Hie  watw,  and  forbad  the  rest  to  follow,  at  the 
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peril  of  being  shot  He  llien  called  out  to  Ft- 
nofi^s  attendants,  who  were  purposely  seated 
on  the  beach,  to  come  to  bis  assistance,  pre* 
tending  to  express  his  wonder  at  their  folly,. in 
permitting  those*  women  to  leave  them,  for 
whose  pro^ction  they  had  often  hazarded  their 
lives  in  battle:  upon  this  (as  had  been  pre- 
viously :concerted)  they  ran  forward,  and  effec- 
tually prevented  any  of  them  from  departing. 
At  this  ifaoment,  while  their  lamentations  rent 
the  air,  Finow  came  down  to  the  beach ;  and 
eiiqniring  the  cause  of  this  disturbance,  they 
told  him  that  Togi  (Mr.  Mariner)  had  use4* 
violent  measures  to  prevenl  their  accompa^iyr 
ing  their  beloved  mistress,  and  that  the  young 
chiefs  had  erudly  assisted  him.  One  of  these 
chiefe.  (Talo)  then  addressed  Finow : — "  We 
^*  have  all  agreed  to  lose  our  lives  rather  than 
"  suffer  these  women,  for  whom,  we  have  so 
^^  often  fought,  to  take  leave  of  us  for.  ever. 
^^  There  is  good  reason,  to  suppase  that  we 
**  shall  soon  be  invaded  by  the  people  of  Ha* 
^  pai:  and  are  we  to  suffer  some  of  the  finest  of 
"  onr  w<Mnen  to  go  over  to  the  men  who  will 
♦*  shortly  become  our  enemies  ?  rhose  wo* 
^*  men,  the  sight  and  recollection  of  whoqi 
^^  have  so  often  chared  p^r  hf  ^rts  in  the  time 
^  of  danger,  and  enabled  us  to  meet :  the 
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^^  bravest  and  fiercest  enemies>  and  to  pnt  tbem 
*^  to  the  rout  ?  If  our  wcmien  are  to  be  ixnt 
'*  away,  in  the  name  of  the  gods,  send  away 
^^  also  the  gxins,  the  powder,  and  all  oar  spears, 
^^  our  clubs,  our  bows  and  arrows,  and  every 
^*  weapon  of  defence :  with  the  departure  of  the 
'*  women  our  wish  to  live  depaits  also,  for 
**  then  we  shall  have  nothing  left  worth  pro- 
'^  tecting,  and,  having  no  motive  to  defend  our- 
"  selves,  it  matters  little  how  we  die.*' 

Finow  upon  this  was  obliged  to  explain  to 
Tongamana  the  necessity  of  yielding  to  the 
•  sentiments  of  these  young  chiefs,  to  prevent 
the  discontent  and  disturbance  which'  might 
otherwise  take  place.  The  canoe  was  now  or- 
dered to  leave  Vavaoo  for  the  last  time,  and 
never  more  to  return,  for  if  rfj^  or  any  other 
canoe  should  again  make  her  appearance  from 
Hapai,  her  approach  would  be  considered  hos- 
tile, and  proper  measures  would  accordingly 
b^  adopted.  At  this  moment,  the  women  on 
the  beach  earnestly  pdtitioned  Finow  to  be 
sallowed  to  take  a  last  farewell  of  their  dear  and 
beloved  mistress,  which  on  being  agreed  to, 
liearly  two  hours  were  taken  up  in  this  affM^ting 
scene. 

From  this  time  Finow  devoted  his  attention 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  island ;  and  the  exer* 
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fiofl»  ^  thw  truly  patriotic  cjiief  were  m  for 
•uooestful  that  the  qouatry  soon  begaa  to  pno** 
Btse  the  appearance,  of  a  for  more  beaiitifld 
and  cultiyated  state  than  ever:  nor  did  be  m 
the  meap  time  neglect  those  things,  which  were 
necessary  for  the  better  defence  of  the  |rface» 
and  accordingly  the  fortress  underwent  fre- 
quent examination  and  improvements* 

In  the  midst  of  these  occiqMtions,  however,  a  • 
circumstance  happened  which  might  have  been 
the  cause  of  much  civil  disturbance.  It  is  well 
worth  relating,  as  it  affords  an  admirable  char 
racter  of  one  of  the  personages  concerned,  and 
shews  a  principle  of  honour  and  generosity  of 
mindt  which  must  afford  the  highest  pleasure 
to  thoae  who  love  to  hear  of  acts  worthy  the 
character  of  human  nature.  On  one  of  the 
days  of  the  ceremony  known  by  the  name  of 
loip  row*,  which  ir  celebrated  on  the  marly » 
Withwreatlittg,  boxings  &c.,  a.  young  chief,  of 
the  mamii  of  Talo,  eirtered  into  a  wrestling- 
mateh  wtth  Haia  Api  Api  ($he  y.onng  chief  who, 
aft  may  be  repollected^  was  mentioned  on  the 
fiCQasion  of  To^bo  Neuha's  assassination)*  It 
should  however  be  noticed,  4iat  a  few  4ays 

*  An  offering  to  the  god  of  weather,  beginning  at  the 
Hmt  when  the  yams  are  ML  gtowB,  anil  ii  [MforaiedeWr 
issth  day  for  aigbty  dri^ 
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before,  theise  two  had  held  a  debate  upon  some 
subject  or  another,  in  which  neither  could  con-^ 
vince  the  other.  It  is  usual  on  such  an  occasion, 
to  prevent  all  future  fruitless  argument  upon 
the  shli^ect,  to -settle  the  aflBur  by  wrestling: 
not  that  this  mode  is  coifisidered  in  the  light  of 
a  knock-down  argument,  perfectly  conyincing 
in  its  nature,  but  it  is  tlie  custom  for  those 
who  hold  a  fruitless  contention  in  argument,  to 
end  the  affair  the  next  opportunity,  by  a  con«^ 
tention  in  physical  strength,  after  which  the 
one  who  is  beaten  seldom  presumes  to  intrude 
his  opinion  again  on  the  other,  at  least  not 
upon  the  same  subject.  Hala  Api  A  pi  there* 
ibre  challenged  Talo  on  the  spot.  For  a  long 
time  the  contest  was  doubtful ;  both  well  made^ 
both  men  of  great  strength :  at  length,  how- 
ever, it  was  the  fitte  of  Talo  to  fall,  and  thus 
the  contest  ended.  The  fiillen  chief,  chagrined 
at  this  event,  could  not  allow,  in  his  own  mind, 
that  his  antagonist  had  overcome  him  by  su* 
perior  strength,  but  rather  owing  to  an  acci* 
dental  slip  of  his  own  foot;  and  consequenliy 
resolved  to  enter  the  lists  with  him  again  at 
some  future  and  favourable  opportunity.  This 
occasion  of  the  ceremony  of  tow  tow.  presenting 
itself,^  Talo  left  his  companions  and  seated 
himself  immediately  opposite  Hala  Api  Apij 
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a  condaet  which  plainly  indicated  his  wish  th^i 
the  latter  in  particular  ahould  engage  with 
him :  a  conduct,  too,  which,  though  soDMtimei 
adopted,  is  generally  considered  indicative  of  a 
quarrelsome  disposition,  because  the  c^llettge 
ought  not  to  be  made  to  one  in  particular,  but  t6 
any  individual  among  those  of  a  different  place 
or  party  who  chooses  to  accept  it.  As  soon  as 
Hala  Api  Api  and  his  friends  perceived  thi?, 
it  was  agreed  among  thdm  that  he  alone  should 
oppose  him.  In  a  short  time  Talo  arose  and 
advanced;  liala  Api  Api  immediately  closed 
widi  htm  and  threw  him,  with  a  severe  fall. 
At  this  moment  the  shouts  of  the  people  so  ex- 
asperated Talo,  (for  he  had  made  sure  in  his 
own  mind  of  gaining  a  victory)  that,  oh  the 
impulse  of  passion,  he  struck  his  antagonist, 
whilst  rising  off  him,  a  violent  blow  in  the 
iace ;.  pn  which  Hala  Api  Api  threw  himself  in 
a  posture  of  defence,  and  demanded  if  he  wished 
to  booc  with  him:  Talo,  without  returning  ail 
answer,  snatched  a  tocco  tocco^y  and  would 
evidently  have  run  him  through  the  body  if  he 
had  not  been  withheld.  Hala  Api  Api,  with 
a  nobleaess  of  spirit  worthy  of  admiration, 
Memed  to  take  no  notice  of  this,  but  smiling 

*  A  «peftr  about  fiire  feet  long,  used  by  them  as  a  walking 
Utielc,  but  seldom  employed  in  battle. 
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teamed  to  his  S!eat  amid  die  acclatnatioiis  of 
the  whole  aaaembly.  All  applauded  hi«  great* 
neM  of  soul,  as  conspicucHis  now  as  ob  other 
oceasions;  Fikiow  in  particular  shewed  signs  of  ^ 
much  satisfaction,  and  in  the  evening,  when  he 
was  driaiking  cava  with  the  matabooles,  whilst 
this  noble  chief  bad  the  hottour  to  wait  on  them» 
the  king  addressed  himself  to  him,  returmng' 
thanks  for  the  presence  of  tnind  which  he  had 
prov^,  and  his  coyness  of  temper;  whidi 
cottdttct  bad  placed  hi»  superiority  Mid  braviery 
in  a  £aur  more  splendid  light  th^n  if  he  had 
given  way  to  resentment:  and  as  to  his  retifingt 
wfthout  seeking  farther  to  prolong  tbeqilarrdr 
Jbe  was  eonvinced  (he  said)  that  he  had  in  view 
nothing  but  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the 
pek^le,.  which  would  uiMloubtedly  have. been 
disturbed  by  an  open  rupture  with  a  man  who 
was  at  the  head  of  So  powerful  a  party.  Te^ 
lh)S  the  young  chief  made  only  thk  reply : 
^  Co  ho  modni;"^  and  ^>peared  overcome,  by 
ja  noble  modesty,  at  being  so  much  praised 
^contrary  to  custom)  before  so  laige  an  b»^ 
Hembly. 

In.  the  me«i  whiles  Talo,  conscious  of  his^ 
error,  and  a^amed  to  appear  in  public,  retired 

*  Meaning  litecally^  <*  it  is  your  tratfa:''-^at  is^wbat  jou 
9QJ  M  true. 
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to  one  0f  hfe  plantaitHMur  called  Mote;  wliilst 
Hata  Api  Apfi,  ipMgming  what  must  be  the 
distresB  of  hn*  feelings,  vesolved'  upon  a  reton* 
ciliialioD,  and  tutting  intunated  this  to  his  men, 
he  desired  them  to  go  arined,  in  case  anj  mm* 
undenttanding  should  aijcidentally  arise*  Ac« 
cording^,  one  morning  be  and  his  man  left  the 
Mooa,  after  havhig  giTen  out  that  he  was*  going 
np  Ibe  country  to'  kill  some  hogs  of  his  that 
were  runnings  wild:  th»»  h^  did  lest  the  cir- 
rumatance  Of  his  men  being  armed  should  ^Te 
rise  to  false  and  dangerous  sai)>i£iaBfl  respect- 
ing his  intention ;  and,  at  the  ssaote  time,  be 
iBFited  seveml  oi  Finow'a  men  to  cdme  and 
partakeof  the  "feaat.  As  soon  as  they  had  left 
tbe  fertnoea,  he  imparted  to  them  all  his  real 
tnientiioii  to  offer  Tak^  his  former  friendship, 
nxA  to  assure  ham  that  he  had  forgotten  the 
fete  afiair.  Wb^  diey  arrived  near  the  plant- 
lation,  Hala  Api  Api  wmt  on  a  short  distance 
before;  aUd  on  ^tering  ;tbe  house  found  Talo 
tefc'asl0ep,  attended  only  by  bis  wife  and  one 
<q€  her  sctrrants :  diey  were  b^&  enqployed  in 
^kilning  him.  He  left  his  spear  on  the  oulaiife 
of  tbe  boose,  sfcnd  carried  fats  elab  in  with  him. 
'The  noise  be  made  on  entering  awoke  Talo ; 
who,  imagining  that  the  otiier  had  come  to 
iratassittate  him,  started  ^^|^  s^iaiiig  his  club, 
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rushed  out  of  the  house,  and  fled:  Hala  Apt 
Api  pursued  him,  taking  with  him  his  sp^ar : 
his  feelings  now  being  greatly  hurt  to  see  one 
fly  him  so  cowardly,  who  of  late  had  matched 
himself  as  his  equal,  he  at  length  became  so 
exasperated  that  be  threw  his  spear  at  him; 
which,  however,  fortunately  got  entangled  in 
some  bushes.  At  this  moment  Talo  was  con* 
siderably  in  advance,  in  consequence  of  the 
time  which  it  V>ok  the  other  to  go  back  to  the 
door  for  his  spear :  he  was  noted,  however,  for 
his  swiftness,  and  conscious  that  he  should 
overtake  him,  be  continued  the  pursuit.  Be- 
fore Talo  had  crossed  the  field  of  high  grass 
adjoining  his  house,  he  was  under  the  necessity 
of  throwing  off  his  gnatoo,/and  very  shortly 
after  he  threw  away  his  club  too.  Hala. Api 
Api  stopped  to  pick  it  up,  and  thus  loaded 
with  two  clubs  he  bounded  after  him  with  such 
extraordinary  fleetness,  that  before  they  had 
half  crossed  the  next  field  he  overtook  him, 
and  catching  hold  of  him  by  a  wreath  of  flowers 
4hat  hung  round  his  neck,  exclaimed  with  ge- 
nerous indignation,  ^'  Where  did  you  expect  to 
^^  escape  to  ?  Are  you  a  bird  that  you  can  fly  t» 
'^  the  skies ;  or  a  ^irit  that  you  can  vanish  to 
^^  Bolotoo  ? — Here  is  your- club,  which  you  so 
>^  cowardly  threw  «(Way;  take  it,  iemd  learn  that 
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"  t  come  not  to  dq>rive  you  of  life^  but  to  prof- 
*^  fer  you  again  my  friendship^  which  you  once 
"  prized  so  highly :"  with  that  he  embraced 
him,  and  tearing  his  own  gnatoo,  gave  him  half 
to  wear.  By  this  time  Hala  Api  Api's  men 
coming  up,  he  dispatched  them  immediatdy 
to  the  garrison,  to  prerent  any  disturbances 
which  might  arise  from  a  false  report  of  this 
adventure :  for  a  few  of  Talo's  men  being  near 
the  bouse,  and  mistaking  Hala  Api  A  pi's  in- 
tention, imagined  the  fate  of  their  chief  inevita- 
ble, and  had  betaken  themselves  immediately 
to  the  garrison,  with  a  view  to  excite  the  ad- 
lierents  of  Talo  to  revenge  his  death ;  for  he 
was  a  powerful  chief,  had  belonged  to  the  for-^ 
mer  garrison,  and  would  undoubtedly  have  had 
most  of  the  chiefs  of  Vavaoo  for  the  avengers 
of  his  cause.  The  two  chiefs  returned  as  soon 
as  possible  to  Felletoa,  to  shew  the  people  that 
they  had  entered  again  into  a  friendly  alliance* 
Wht&n  they  arrived  they  found  the  whole  place 
in  such  a  state  of  disturbance,  all  being  up  in 
arms,  party  against  party,  that  in  all  probability 
if  they  had  arrived  a  little  later,  war  would  al- 
ready have  broken  out.  At  the  si^t  of  them^ 
matters  were  soon  adjusted ;  and  their  mutual 
friendship  became  stronger  than  ever.  . 
A  short  time  after  this,  the  pe<^le  of  Hapai 
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clearly  sbeVred  their  intention  of  commencingf 
ho(MilitieB ;  but  w^re  defeated  in  the  very  act 
by  the  vigilance  and  braveiy  of  some  of  Finoiy*iJ 
young  warriors,  among  whom  Mr.  Marinar 
bad  the  honour  to  take  an  active  part.  One 
day  most  of  the  large  sailing  cacnoes  were 
launched,  for  the  double  purpose  of  procuring 
ftom  some  of  the  outer  islands  a  quantity  of 
coarse  sand,  and  to  convey  those  whose  busi- 
ness it  w  as  to  cut  flag-stones  for  the  grave  of 
Tooi tonga,  to  different  places  for  that  end* 
Owing,  howe?er,  to  contitiry  winds,  they  were 
not  able  to  make  die  shores  of  Vavaoo  that 
evening;  and,  in  consequence,  Finow,  who 
was  with  them,  proposed  to  remain  at  the 
island  of  Tootiga  during  the  night.  A  short 
time  after,  they  received  intelligence  from  a 
iisberman  that  a  canoe,  apparently  from  Ha--* 
pai^  was  approaching,  and,  as  was  supposed, 
with  an  hostile  intent,  ag  she  had  a  quantity  of 
amis  on  board,  and  many  men.  In  conse- 
quaice  of  this,  the  yoUng  warriors  requested 
of  Finow  leave  to  proceed  in  a.number  of  small 
canoes  (as  the  wind  was  unfavourable  for  large 
ones),  and  endeavour  to  cut  them  offl  After  a 
due  consultation  this  was  granted ;  and  eleven 
canoes,  manned  with  the  choicest  warriors, 
paddled  towards  the  ialatad  of  Toenga.    As 
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ft  was  a  raoDiiliglrt  night,  tlie  enemy  «aw  tbeni^ 
aiid  preparadjto  receiye  them,  conGealiiig>  them^ 
adves  behind  certain  buaheaait  a  small  distasice 
from  the  beach,  wfafere  they  eupposed  Rnew'a 
men  would  land:  they  were  right  in  their  con^ 
jectune,  and,  as  soon  as  FineVs  warriors  wer«^' 
landed,  the  enemy  rushed  upon  them  with  their 
usnal  yell,  and  occasioned  much  disorder  and- 
alarm,  but  soon  rallying,  they  pressed  on  them 
in  retnm  so  closely  and  brarely,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  retreat  towards  the  place  where  their 
canoe  lay;  and  here  a  most  serere  conflict  en-^ 
sued.      Unfortunately,  in  hurr}iag  on  sliore 
from  the  cMioes,  Mr.  Mariner's  ammnnition 
got  wet,  which  rendered  his  musket  of  little 
use,  henee  he  was  obliged  to  employ  only  a 
bow  and  arrows.    The  enemy,  finding  them** 
sdves  so  well  matched,  and  thinking  thejp 
might  soon  be  Stttacked  l^y  forces  from  the 
main  land  (Vavaoo),  they  embarked  as  spee<Hly 
astiiey  eonld;  but,  in  ^  doing  which,  they  lost 
ten  or  twelve  men.    Mr.  Mariner  j^ain  tried 
to  use  his  musket,,  and,  after  repeated  trikls,. 
«iceeeded  in  sbooting^he  two  men  that  steered 
(it  being  »idouUe  canoe),  after  which  he  ve^ 
turned  with  his  own  party  to  their  canoes^ 
leaidng  hioeteen  of  the  enemy  dead  on  the 
fidd,  besides  the  two  killed  in  the  canoe :  their 
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oii'n  loss  were  four^  killed  on  liie  spot,  and 
tliree  otbers,  who  died  afterwards  of  their 
M'ounds*  The  enemy  were  about  sixty  ia 
number;  themselves  about  fifty.  In  this  afi^r 
Mr.  Maiinei^  unfortunately  received  a  violent 
blow  on  the  knee  by  a  stone  from  a  sling, 
which  lamed  him  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time.  It  appeared  from  the  account  of  a  boy, 
w  ho  waA  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  that  the 
enemy  intended  to  proceed  as  secretly  as  pos- 
sible to  the  westward  of  Vavaoo,  ^nd,  under 
cover  of  the  night,- to  make  incursions  on  shore, 
and  do  all  the  mischief  in  their  power. 

Fdr  the  space  of  about  two  months  after  thi» 
affair,  no  circumstance  worthy  of  npte  took 
place :  no  other  attack  frcmi  the  people  of  Ha- 
pai  was  attempted,  apd  all  seemed  peaceable 
and  quiet.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  however^ 
tliere  happened  a  circumstance,  the  most  for- 
tunate of  all  to  Mr.  Mariner,  viz.  that  of  his 
escape.  In  this  time  of  peace,  when  he  had 
nothing  in  which  to  employ  himself,  but  ob- 
jects of  recreation  and  amusement,  sometimes 
with  Finow,  or  other  chiefs,  and  sometimes  by 
himself,  among  several  am^ements,  he  would 
frequently  go  out  for  two  or  three  days  to-« 
gether,  among  the  neighbouring  small  islands^ 
on  a  fishing  excursion :  as  he  was  one  erc^g 
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beai  «nt  thres  dajrt,  he  €t|^ei  m  sail  in  the 

vertirnd.lkiriMti, jiiit  as  the  raa  had  deicemi-' 

ed  bahnr  it;   thii;:hieallHehetriiig   tight  no 

aoooer  ranght'  hii  attentioti  than  he  pointed  lA 

out  to  the;  teee  mto  id  the  canoe  mth  him 

(hia  aanranita  that  w<Mrked  on  his  .{ifettlition)^ 

and  dtaaml  them  to  pi|ddle  him  'on  boards 

hidding  aiaft  to  theat  what  an  adiranlagaonai 

<9portnni^  nonr  offertd  iiaelf.  to  JenrRh  them-^ 

selrm  with  heads,  vMi,  laohingwglasasa,  Ice.  ;r 

an  opfiortimiCf  which  they  might  never  again 

meet  withe  to.  this  tfi^  replied^  that. they  had 

seen  her  beforet  but  that  their  fear  of  his  wish* 

ing  togo  on  board  prevekited  tkem  from  points 

iqg  h«r  oat  to  him^  for  they  had  olhsn  heard 

their  c&iefc  aay,  that  they  neT«r  toetnt  to  IH 

him  90  if  they  could  help  it;  and  henoe  thcgr. 

were  appreheleiv^  that  tbtir  br^s  would  b^ 

knocked  out,  if  tihsy  siiAsrad  him  to  escape^ 

Mr«  Mariner  thent  cottde^cmded  to  eptretit 

thsan  16  pvll  towhfds  the  vessel,  pjromisipg 

them  very  rich   rewards.     After  conversing 

togethtr,  and  mntterhUg  aomelhing  between 

themselves,  tiiey  told  Mr.  Manner,  that,  not- 

^vithstanding  the  esteem  and  respect  they  had 

for  him,. they  owed  it  as  a  duty  to  their  ehiefi 

tp.  nefiise  his  request;  and,  vsfon  this,  th^ 

VOL.  II.  c 
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Mr.  Miffiiier  iiiflteQtLy.4aBan€ted,  ia  aa  ele^ 
vated  tone  of  voices  ^li^r:  tb^y  talked  about  thtr 
fear  ofchieft;  were- they. not  bis. fiervante^.aaiA 
bad  be  not  a  right  to  att  with :  then  aa  bm 
fieis&i  >  He  tben  took  in  his  band  faia  musket 
from  behiflqd  bim^  when  the  liian  wba  sat  next 
immediatdy  declared,  ^at,  if  be  made  any  re*^ 
flistanc^,  he.  wonM  di^  in  i^yposi^  lum;  rather 
than  alk>w  him.  to  escape :  upon  diis,  Mr.  Ma* 
riner  summoned  up  all  his  strengtb,  and  struck 
him  a  most  tiolent  blow,  or  rather  stab,  near 
the  loins,  with  tke  vnuzsAe  of  the  piece,  ex« 
claiming!  at  the  same  tkne,  '^  Ta  gi  ho  Hotooa, 
^^ 00  ho  mate  e^.^^   This  lu^ge  produced  a  dan* 
^rottS' wound,  for  the  musket,  being  a  Tcry 
did  one,  had  grown  quite  sbaip  at  &e  mu^zle^ 
flOid'WiaiB,  besides,  impelled  by  the  uncommon 
force  with  which,  inspired  by  1^  pro4Spe<;t  of 
didape,  he  felt  himself  animated :  the  man  im** 
mediately  fell  flat  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe^ 
senseless,  and  scarcely  with  a  groiinf.    Mr. 

i  *  Meaning,  Ikenlly,  <f  Strike,  yolir  Hotbua,  tbeii^tfl  ypof 
<>  death  r*' Which  are  fotms^df  eftpigjetks  ^fpi^^l^oiuiyUMA 
Ifte  oatha,  on  extraordinary  occasiona,  calculatiBd.to  eifittm 
vengeance. 

f  This  man,  whose  name  was  Teoo  Fononga^  well  de» 
•^nredtheftitehetnetwich:  bettsedtvbeitliiswi^ui&iiifto 
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Mnmer  iMtantiy  piAed  his  legs  out  trtr^Mi^: 
be  tlKArf^esentedhis  mttflfcet  to.  the  other  two, 
'who-  i^ea]%d  semewhat  paiiie««8truck,  and 
threaten^  to  blow  out  thahr.  br^imi  i£.  they 
did  not  instantly  obey  his  ^ordecs,  and,  pull 
'towards^theiireBBel. .  They  aceording«ly  put  about, 
and  made  toitanis  her«:  '  The  one  that  Mt, 
.Mariqer  woganded' was.a  piece  of  a  imrrior^  but 
the  othfer  t?!o  IvUI  nef  er.  been  m  b^ttle^  and» 
•v  h6  anppMesfdid'ilot  know,  b^t  what  be  could 
iM  offi^lns  mnsket.iia  often  as  he  pleased  with^ 
^ontiloiidiag  it:  be'thw  as  it  may,  they  were 
4I0W  pevf^ly  obedient,  and  he  encouraged 
ihem  further,  by  remindlmg.  them  ^at  they 
Jiad  a  good  excoae.  to  make  to  theijf  ohiefi), 
sitiee;it  was  by  conipidsion,  and.  nM»  l^  ^tll, 
;thatc>they  acted.  In  theoneto  tinie$  he  ke]^ 
.a strict ^e  both  up^them  :aiid  the. nan.. in 
4he  bottom  o£  the  oanfaie;  uprtn  thoM;  l«lt 
Ihey^  should  take  an  oppfirlUMty.  lo  ups^.thf 
^cstecv  and.  swim  to  Uie  ^ote,  with  whidt  tiUgr 
were  iteli  ap<|u&int^,  and  ujion  ;this«  \&lk  fae 


eifully,  for  which  Mr.  Mariner  had  frequently  knocked  faira 
4i6mn  With  a  dob :  lie  TolQiuerly  hM  k  wile  wbo»  in  time  of 
aottciiyf  he  kttbd  and  ate:  iince  that  tiaie  having  several 
diildain^  aabre  than  bewishedy  he  killed  a  cdupl^  of  them 
to.get'tkeniiQutof  Umi  way.  •  His  iiest  quality  ^^s  being  aa 
MMuHieiA  liaheraiaD^  and  a  very  bsrd^worifi^g  ftdtpw.     ' 

€2 
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ibonM  reeavw  and  atteinift  tiie  attK  tlHOg,  dr 
elK  make  an  ntiexpeoted  attack:  fortunatefy 
iie.did  not  atir  the  whole  night*.  They  did 
sot  come  up  with  the  Tessel  till  abont  daylight 
next  mommg,  owing  to  the  distance  they  had 
to  go,  for  they  were  about  fonr  miles  off  the 
north-west  part  of  Varaoo^  and  the  ship  bore 
westHM>nth-west»  about  five  miles  distant,  steer-* 
ing  under  eacfy  sail,  to  tfae^i»Qth  end  of  diat 
idand :  besides  whieh,  they  were  much  hh 
digued  with  having  pulled  about  the  whole 
day  against  a  heavy  sea,  and  were  short  of  any 
provisions,  except  raw  lidi.  During  the  whole 
night,  the  man  in  die  bottom  of  the  oanoe  lay 
perfectly  still,  and  shewed  no  signs  of  life,  ex<- 
cept  a  slight  gurgling  noise  in  his  throat, 
whfch  was  heard  now  and  then.  As  soob  aa 
»the  oanoe  palled  op  along  side  the  brig,  Mr- 
Mariner,  without  slapping  to  hail,  on  the  im- 
^Ise  of  die  moment,  jumped  up  into  the  main 
dbains,  and  had  liked  to  hare  been  knodotd 
overboard  by  the  centinel,  who  took  him  for 
a  native,  for  his  skin  was  grown  very  brown, 


•  It  nmj  be  renatrksd,  alfo^  that  thk  was  the  aeasen  ftr 
•hsifes,  tnd  their  coniciencet^  probably^  were  not  quite  dear 
irom  hsYmg  infringed  some  prohiUtioii  or  anodier,  is  con- 
Sequence  of  which,  accordii^  to  their  notioot,  itmf  weft 
liable  te  be  dcToared  by  iharkt. 
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kis  hair  Teiy  }xmg^  and  tied  up  io  a  IcMt,  with 
a  turban  round  the  head,  and  an  apron  of  ^ 
leaTes  of  the  chi  tree  round  Ua  waist:  this 
diagoiBe  would  have  warranted  the  candviet 
of  the  centinel,  but,  aa  soon  as  Mr.  Mariner 
spoke  English,  and  told  him  he  was  an  £n^ 
g^shman,  he  allowed  him  to  come  on  deck, 
where  he  addressed  the  capt«i»,  who  cordially 
Aook  hands  with  him.  The  latter  had  heaid 
firom  the  captain  of  a  schooner  the  whole  un 
fortunate  aflair  of  the  Port  au  Prince ;  for  thi 
schooner  iHrought  away  two  men  from  one  01 
these  islands  during  the  time  that  Mr.  Mariner 
was  in  another  quarter,  upon  some  business 
fiMT  Know. 

The  captain  presented  him  with  a  pair  of 
ferowsers  and  a  shirt;  the  latter,  it  most  be  said^ 
was  neither  very  new  nor  very  clean ;  in  con- 
sequence, be  took  the  pains  to  wash  it,  and 
hang  it  up  in  the  rigging  to  dry:  in  the  nKHm^ 
ing,  however,  it  had  disappeared,  at  the  ho«» 
nestinstigation  of  somebody;  hence,  his  whole 
stock  of  apparel  consisted  of  the  said  pair  of 
trowsers;  nor  did  he  get  better  provided  till 
he  arrived  in  China,  about  seven  weeks  after- 
wards. .  Bo.t  to  return  to  the  subject :  the  brig 
^ved  to  be  the  Favourite,  Captain  Fisk*  irom 
Port  Jackson,  about  130  tons  burthen ;  hiad  ^^m 
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flowfd  about  ininifety  toiis  of  fnotHer  of  pcairl 
shells,  procured 'from  the  $o<>iety  Islands:  she 
fntended't6  mfake  np  her  voyage  with  sandal 
wood  ^frbm  the  Fiji  islands,  and  thente'to  pro- 
ceed to  China.  •  *  ' 
•'  Mr.  Marintfr  iiequested  the  captain  to  give" 
the  men  in  the  canoe,  which  brought  him," 
some  beads,  as  a  reward  for  their  troub!e/&€.; 
and  also  an  axe  as  a  present  for  Finow.  The' 
captain  liberally  complied  ;  and  the  canoe  lefi 
die  ship,  with  a  message  from  Mr.  Mariner  to 
the  king,  requesting-  him  to  come  on  board; 
As  to  the  wounded  man,  he  was,  in  all  proba- 
bilitj%  dead  ;  at  least  the  other  two  seemed  to 
diink  so  by  his  not  stirring,  and  so  took  no 
troribid  about  hitn .  By  this  tinie  there  were 
about  two  hundred  small  canoes  nea*  the  ves- 
sel, and  several  large  ones,  so  that  the  whole 
people  of  Vavaoo  seemed  to  be  assembled  tb 
vi6w  the  brig,  for  the  whole  bea<5h  was '  also 
crowded/  As  the  vessel  was  very  short  of  pro- 
visions; a  very  brisk  traffic  was  carried  on^wiHl 
tile  natives  by  the  captain  and  mate,  for  yam^; 
iiogs,  &c. :  hence  orders  were  giveft  to  the 
crew  not  to  purchase  any  trinkets,  &c.,  till 
they  had  procured  plenty  of  provisions.  Abeilt 
the  middle  of  the  day  Finow  came  along-  side 
with  his  sister,  and  several  of  her  female  ati 
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ItodAati,  briagiog  oJflT,  m  a  pramit  f#r  llirl 
ifariner,  fire  lai^e  hogs,  and  forty  large  yiiitt»^ 
aach  w^iglung  not  leto  than  thirty  poiindft,^  wA 
BOftoe'  of  tile  largest  siity  or  seveiity  ponidk^ 
these  things  Mr.  Mariner  begged  Jea^e*  to 
transfer*  to  the  captain,  and  presented  them 
accordingly.  Notiridistanding  repeated  fites^ 
sages  from  the  diiefr  on  shore  to  Finc^,  re- 
questing him  to  retiim,  he  resolv^  to  aleep  on 
iKwrd  tiiat  night,  if  die  captain  w«nld  aUo# 
faim,  which  he  readily  did.  The  m^nnen,  how- 
ever, intonated  their  wish  to -return,  not  liking 
tiie  thonght  of  tamsting  their  persons  atnong  a 
mnnher  of  strangemen.  Mr.  Mariner  found 
it  very  difficult  to  remove  their  scruples^  by 
akauruig  them  that  tliey  should  not-  be'  mo^ 
leslsd.  At  length,  however,  diey  consi^nled  t4 
rsmain,  on  his  promise  to  take  care  cf  them, 
aadfto  roll'  diem  all  up  m  a  sail,  in  whioh  state 
diey  laid  the  whole  might  in  the  steerage ;  and; 
4UI  they  said,  slept  oomfortably.  As  to^Einow, 
ht  wasivary  well  contented  withsleiepnigon  4 
saiLon  the. cabin  deck.  Asthe  we^ther^waa 
Miiafkab\y  fine,  the  brig  did  not  comi^to  ^an 
anchtir,  bc^  alood  <off  and  on  during  the  w^e 
ofiAer  night    At  day-light  canoes  eaiite  along 

'  *  It  ii  a  Teiy  comnion  tlimg  wnong  Aie  natiTes  to  t^l^f» 
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ti^f  dictnte^  by  fometdiMBtenH  no  move 
thjin  tbiiee  of  the  pati?es  wtre  allowed  to  oomo 
oniliaaid  at  a  time,  six  oentinels  being  kept 
l^Mftoatly  oa  deck  for  tbat  purpose.  In  tht 
fiaitQesi  were  SQverai  iduefe,  who  came  to  cer 
ipiMt  JPinow  to  return  on  shore,  as  the  peopk 
urere. greatly  alarmed  lest  he  should  form  a 
determination  of  going  to  Papalangi  (land  of 
«rhite  people).  They  bright  off  some  cav* 
for  him,  but  which  he  declined  diinking,  say* 
ing  that  he  had  tasted  some  on  board  (wme) 
.which  was  far  preferable :  indeed,  he  consit 
^red  it  so  .much  superior^  that  the  tfaotights 
of  jsatil^  quite  disgusted  him^  He  mside  4 
hearty  dinner  at  the  captain's  .tabte^^-rate 
plentgr  of  roast  pqrk,  with  which  he  adtnired 
irery  mncb  the  flEMrour  of  the  sage  and  onions  c 
the  fowls  he  cared  veiy  little  about,  but  par^ 
Ivwk  of  some  made  dishes.  The  ladies  also 
fiite  very  heartily ;  but  Finow  handled  a:knifr 
]md  fork>  though  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
m^:^taty  great  desterity^  sometimes,  ind4e4 
bis  majesty  <oigot  himself  a  little,  and  ksd 
M4  of  tl|e  meat  with  his  fii^iB;  but,  int 
atacrtly  necoUecting  tbat-be  was  doiiig  wrongs 
he  would  put.  it  down  ^;ain,  exdaimii^y 
to^/  gooa  te  gfuUoJ  ^h!  I    forget  myself! 
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The  ttatoral  polateneiB  vritich  he  evinced  oil 
eveiy  docasion  charmed  the  eaptain  aoid  the 
QlBcers  so  much,  that  thejr  coiikl  not  help  ac^ 
knowledging  tiiat  it  far  mrpaiKed  any  othei^ 
instaDce  of  good  manners  they  had  witnessed 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sonth  Sea 
islands ;  and  not  only  in  behaviour,  biit  in 
mtdligenee,  he  seemed  to  excel :  his  inquiries 
about  tfie  use  end  application  of  what  he  saw 
W%9%  frequent,  and  indeed  troublesome;  but 
then  hki  dqiorlment  was  ao  aflabk,  and  hi* 
manner  sa  trcdy  polite,  that  nobody  could  be 
offimded  with  him.  He  requested  permiasaoA 
to  lae  dbwn  in  Ae  captain's  bed,  that  he  might 
be  itble  to  say  what  none  of  the  people  of  Va- 
MOO  eouM  boaat  dA  that  he  had  been  in  a  Pai- 
palangi  bed.  Permission  being  readily  granted* 
lis  lay  down,  and  waa  delighted  with  his  situa- 
tion ;  ttd  said,  that  beikig  now  in  an!  English 
bed,  he  toonld  Amey  himsdf  in  England.  Some 
titne  after,  being  left  in  the  cabin  by  himself, 
thoi:^  watched  unknown  to  him,  he  did  not 
olfar'to  take,  or  even  touch,  a  single  bfead,  or 
any  thing  else,  excepting  the  captaid^iihat; 
WEtiiirtiicb^  not  choosing  to  put  oa  without 
arfuttg  Mmi^  he  went  on  deck  on  pnrpoee  to 
ra^utos^.Afr.  Maciner  to  obtam  permi/mon  of 
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the  captain  for  so  great  a  liberty,  'So  different 
*  mas  he  from  the  generaKty  of  these  islandeiB^ 
who,  stimulated  by  curiosity,  if  not  by  a  less 
iionest  motive,  would  not  scriiple  to  take :  a 
man's  hat  off  his  head,  unbidden,  twirl  it  about, 
and  be  ver}'  careless  about  returning  it,  if  not 
reminded  by  die  owner. 

About  the  middle  of  the  day  Finow  went  on 
riiore  to  quiet  the  people,  who  were  beconie 
Tery:  clamorous  on  account  of  his  long  stay : 
<but  soon  after  he  returned  on  board,  bringing 
with  him  a  quantity  of  cooked  victuals,  ripe 
bananas,  &c.  for  the  crew ;.  and  also  a  present 
for  the  captain,  consisting  of  a  valuable  spe$r 
and  club,  a  large  bale  of  gnatoo,  a  large  hog^, 
a  hundred  small  yams,  and  two  canoes'  load 
o£cocoaHiiuts. 

'  So  delighted  was  Finow  with  every  thing  he 
saw  on  board,  so  high  an  pinion  bad  he  of 
fhe  character  of  the  Pdpakmgisj  and  so  de- 
sirous was  he  of  arriving  at  those  accomplish** 
ments  which  raised  them  so  high  above  the 
character  of  the  Tonga  people,  that  he  could 
not. help  several  times  expressing  his  wish  to 
4ioc6mpany  Mr,  Mariner  to  England.  On  di* 
Ihirdrday,  which  was  the  day  of  die  brig's  de« 
|Murtuier  Imb  inqiMNrtunities  <»i  the  8abj^;be« 
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cBmb  ^tremelyufgetat,  go  much  so^  that^Mr; 
Mariner  could  not  refrain  expressing  them  to 
the  captain  ;  but  who  refused  (as  might  be  ex- 
pected) to  accede  to  a  wish  which  seemed  to 
promise  no  Aiture  good  to  an  individual  in 
finow's  circumstances,  arriving,  in  a  strange 
country,  without  protection,  and  without  pa- 
tronage, l^his  was  a  sore  disappointment  to 
kim,  as  it  nnist  have  'been-  to  one  who  was 
willing  to  make  such  large  sacrifices  tq  the 
accomplishment  of  his  hopes; — ^to  one  ^'ho 
wouM  have  resigned  a  princely  state  and  dig- 
i^ty,  and  all 'the  respect  paid  by  obedient  sub^ 
j^tB  to  an  arbitrary  monarch,  for  the  sake  of 
visiting  a  country,  where,  as  Mr.  Mariner  ex- 
plained to  him, 'he  could  expett  at  best  but  a 
rery  inferior  mode  of  life^  comparing  it  with 
what  he  had  been  accustomed  to.  -  But  the 
arguments  this  gentleman  used  were  all  in 
vain ; '  Finow.  would  not,— could  not  be  di* 
vested  of  bis  wishes :  he  thought  if  he  could 
b«t. learn  to  read  and  write,  and  think  like  a 
Papahmgi,  that  a  state  of  poverty,  with  such 
high  accomplishments,  was  far  superior  to  re« 
gal  authority  in  a  state  of  ignorance. 
-  Sedng,  however,  that  his  wish  Was  this  time 
at  leaBt  dtestined  td  be  thwarted,  he  made  bis 
friend  solemnly  promise,-~an4  before  their  final 
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sepamtioD^  made  Mm  agin  r^^eat  that  pro^ 
mise,  and  aivear  to  the  fiilfilmevkt  of  it  bjf  hi$ 
fitiier^  mnd  by  the  god  ^nh»  gwemed  hkn^  thai 
he  iroold  ioaae  time  or  another  return,  or  eni* 
4eaTjMr  to  return  in  a  large  canoe,  (a  Mip,)  and 
take  him  away  with  him  to  England ;  and  in 
case  faia  sufe^ecta  should  atand  ayeftsie  to  such  a> 
meaanre,  that  he  woold  complete  hia  project 
hgr  force  oi  arms.  Mr.  Mariner  acceded  to 
thta  promise ;  and  Finow  embraced  him,  atid 
shedtf^ars* 

.  Il  HwUd  he  rery  intereilting  to  know  what 
vouWIw  the  result  of  removing  an  individuaU 
of  Finow^s  dipposition  and  intdleetual  powers, 
from  the  atat^  of  society  in  which  he  bad  been 
brought  tnp^*  into  a  ciTiliaed  cojintry;  into  a 
scene  so  widely  different  from  every  thing  he 
had  been  accustomed  to,  where  eveiy  circum-r 
stance  would  be  new,  and  every  object  calcu*. 
lated  to  diaw  forth  the  powen  of  his  natural 
nndetstanding,  to  judge  of  tbdr  propriety,  alK 
surdity,  or  excellence.  Finow'a  intellect,  as 
yff  shill  by  and  by  more  clearly  see,  when  we 
tal^e  a  survey  of  his  character,  was  far,  vtfy  far 
above  the  common :  there  was  interwoven  in 
the  very  textere  of  his  mind  a  npint  of  philo- 
ao^hicfil  inquiry,  directed  by  the  beat  of  all 
motives-«*the  desire  of  humftn  improvement;-** 
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aot  &e  otSsprimg  tfi  oMimoii  curfaisity,  but 
tbat  nMtt  impulfie^'whkh  goade  tlie  inlna  on 
IB  tile  pttrsttit  of  knowledge,  at  wbateyer  risk; 
ttttd  with  wbalBoeTer  sofiering.  Bot  we  mufit 
lea^e  lim  tmbjeot  for  the  present,  to  tdce  afiir* 
tber  view  of  die  trmiwarlfens  on  board. 

The  buftain  bad  a  quaiittify  of  peart  oyster* 
vbeUi,  which  aye  ooosideted  by  the  oaiives  a 
Tery  beantaftdoi^iiaaMttt,  and  wiaty  scaroraaioBg 
tiwm,  as  those  which  tbey  hs(irie;are<iiot  oi^iable 
ofbeiiig  so  finely  poliriied:  these  attracted  Fie* 
now's  ftacy,  which  the  captain  obearving, 
made  him  a  present  of  several ;  but^  however^ 
he  did  not  direct  his  attention  to  mere  matters 
Afomonent:  he  reflected  that  he  had  very  few 
gim-flints  on  shoi^ ;  amil  he  ventured;,  m  a  very 
modest  manner,  to  ask  the  captain  ibr  a  supply 
of  an  article  that  would  be  so  usefiii  4o  faimV 
in  defending  his  tewly  established  kmgdom  of 
Vavado  against  th^  r  encroachments  of  the  Ha^ 
pat  people;  and  the  captain  liberally  coai|died[ 
witii  his  request 

Mr.  Mariner  had  on  shore,  in  a  concealed 
pfause,  the  journal  of  liie  Port  au  Prince,  whiei 
be  was.«ow  desirous  of  securing.  The  reader 
nay  here  be  reminded,  that  in  the  early  pait 

*  Finow  knew  the  use  of  a  musket  exceedingly  well,  and 
mw  a  very  gbod  ^ot. . 
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of  Mr.  Maiitier's  residence  at  these^  ifiAands^ 
t\m  late  kinjg^  ordered  hiintto  give  up  bis  books 
aiid  papers,  which  were  aftehvards  bttrnt;  a$ 
instruments  of  witchcraft  ;  it  happened,  hbwt 
€ver,  fortunately,  that  he  had  concealed  tbift 
journal  beneath  the  raattiog  of  Itie  house,  bxH 
thus  it  escaped  the  flames;  *  After  that  pdriod, 
reflecting  wka*  a  risk  there  was  of  its  being 
^isoorered,  whether  he  left  it  there,  or  carried 
it  about  with  him,  partieularly  as  the  times 
were  so  utisettledi  he  confided  it  to  rtiie  care  erf* 
his  adopted  mother,  M6fe  U4be,  who  fttitUfuUy 
kept  it  in  her  possession,  concealed  in  the  tnidf- 
die  pf  a  bale  of  gnatoo ;  which,  aloa^  witi 
othersi  Was  ieilways  conveylHl  to  whatever  islahd 
or  distant  place  she  went  to  reside  at :  and 
when  she  left  Vavaoo  to  go  and  live  with  l^r 
fathdr  at  the  Hapai  islands,  she  gave  it  up  to 
Mr.  Mariner,  who  concealed  it  in  the  middle 
of  a  barrel  of  gunpowder,  without  the  know<t 
ledge  of  any  one  dse ;  for  although  he  had  at 
that  time  considerable  power  and  infloence^ 
and  a  saficient  number  of  oobfidential  friends, 
ite,  thought.it  best  tb  conceal  it  in  a  safe  places 
where  no  native  waselikdy  Uy  find  it,  and  eon-- 
sequently  no  ridicufous  pt^udice  likely  to  de» 
prive  him  of  it.    To  gqt  it  again  into  his  pos« 
Session,  he  obtained  the  captain's  consent  to 
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detain  Findiv^.Fijl  (4iie  kingV  uhde)^on  boand 
till  the  journal  was  lirodght  to  him;  aad  ac-^ 
cor^ngly  tifo  oatives  ^ere  dispatched,  with 
diraetioiia  where  to  find  it :  they  had  oiders,  at 
the  same  time,  to  bring  baek  with,  tfa^n  three 
£ngliahinen  that  were  on  shore,  viz.  Jaaiea 
Waters,  Theo^as  Bmwn,  and  TIkmus  Uam^ 
soil.  In  the  mean  while  Fiiiow  Fiji,  on.  un« 
derstanding  that  he  was  detained  a  praroner^ 
turned  very  pale,  and  was  eridently  greatly 
alarmed:  and  even  when  Mr.  Mariner  ex« 
plained  to  him  the  cause,  he  seemed  still  to 
think  every  thing  was  not  right ;  and  expressed 
his  apprehension  that  they  were  going  to  take 
bun  to  England  to  answer  for  the  crime  of  the 
Bapai<  peaple^  in  taking  the  Port  au  Prince, 
and  murderilig  the  crew :  the  other  assured  him 
that  his  fears  were  groundless ; .  for,  as  he  was 
not  a  party  concernetl  in  that  sad  afibtr,  the 
jEnglish  people,  wonld  never  think  of  punishiillg 
the  innocent  for  the  guilty :  ^'  True ! ' •  he  repUed, 
V  a2id;you  kniow  that  I. have  always  belrieiided 
.V.  you,  .and  that  I  am  nata  treadierous  cdMurac«* 
>^  ter ;  and :  that  rather  than  assist  in  taking  a 
^' Bapalangi  ship,  Iwould  do  aUHiat'.lay  in 
^  my.  power  to  prevent  suoh:  an  outrage/'  'To 
^siM'n  Mariniet  eordiaUy  gave  faia  assent,  .and 
idle  cjiiaf  seemedqnite  safaisfied  r^hispespleiu  the 
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feanodi :  veife,  hovevo-^  kst  from  bsiiii^  -sor^ 
they>  miaedl^^^Riat  clamoun)^  knd  kipd^  de4 
mandeil  fiiil  Hberatian/;  md  teren  bisbim  m^ 
tarancet  could  scarcely  remoTe  their  zppte^ 
hensions.  Fthow  Fiji  told  Mr.  Mariner  ^tbat 
he  should  faaTe  been  fMotienlarly  sorry  to  have 
been  tdoen  away,  when  his  nephew  was  juit  iA 
the  infiuicy  of  his  reign,  and  m^gliit  want  his 
counsel  and  advice,  and  thus  be  deprired  of 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  govern  prosperons<» 
)y,  and  making  his  people  happy,  which,  from 
his  ability  and  excellent  difi^sition,  he  had  n0 
doubt  would  be  the  case.  At  length  the  ^anoe 
returned  widi  the  journal  and  the  English* 
men.  Thomas  Waters  was  not  disposed,  how« 
ever,  to  return  to  England:  he  was  an  old 
man,  and  had  become  infirm,  and  he  reflected 
that  it  would  be  a  difficuh  matter  for  him  ta 
get  bis  bread  at  home ;  and  as  he  .ieBrjoyed  at 
Vavabo  every  ocmveoience  that  he  could  desire, 
he  chose  to  end  his*  days  there: 

FinoVs  sister^  a  girl  of  about  fifteen  years 
of  age,  went  on  shore,  and  brought  on  board 
several  other  women  of  rank,  who  were  aH 
greadypfeatM  that  they  were  allowed  to  ccmie 
into  the  ship  and  satisfy  their  curiouty.  Ft- 
now's  sister,  who  was  a  very  beautiful,  lively 
giH,  proposed,  in  joke,  to  go  to  England,  «id 
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Me  tlie  white  womeit :  she  asked  if  the^  wemU 
ailpw  her  to  wear  die  Tonga  dces^^  ''thcHigb. 
Iierha|K»/'  ahe  Mid^  *'  that  would  Bot  do  in  auchi 
a  cold  country  iathe  winter  i^aaoo.  1  fknx't 
I(iiow  what  I  should  do  at  that  time  r  bul^  Tegi . 
leUa  me  that  you  have  hot-houses  lor  jilaota 
fitMii  warm  dimates,  so  I  alwiild  lik«  to  live  aU 
winter  iita  hot-»houae«  CouU  I  hathe  there  tmer 
or  tiiree  times  a  day.  without  being  seen  >  I 
wondf  r  whether  I  shouM  stand  a  chaoee  of  get« 
ting  a  husband ;  but  my  skin  is  so  browtt,  I 
suppose  none  of  the  young  pupaUmgi  men  wottld 
hiaYe  me ;  and  it  would  be  a  great  pity  to  leave) 
so  mac^  handsome  young  chiefs,  at  VaFaoo,,and: 
go  to  flngland  to  live  a  single  life. — If  t  were 
to  go  to  England  I  would  anssfis  a  great  qiaaa- 
tity  of  beads,  Mtd  then  I  should  like  to  returm 
to  Tonga,  because  in  England  beadaare so  com«^ 
mon  that  nobody  would  admire  me  for  weiur- 
ing  them,  and  I  should  not  have  the  pleasure 
of  being  envied/'-T-She  said,  laughing,  that 
either  the  white  men  must  majke  veiy  kind 
i|nd  good  tempered  husbands,  or  else  the  white 
wMuen  must  hare  very  little  spirit,  for  them 
tx>  Vkxt  so  long  togj^tfaer  wUhout  parting.  She 
thought  the  custom  of  having  only  one  wife  a 
very  good  one^  provided,  the  husband  loved  ber ; 
if  not,  it  was  a  Tery  bad  one,  because  be  would 
Tou  II.  n 
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t^miBize  over  her  the  moi^e^  ivhereas  if  his  ^t^ 
tention  was  divided  between  five  or  six,  aiid  he 
did  not  behave  kiadly  towards  theio,  it  would 
Jl>e  very  easy  to  deceive  him.->-These  observa-* 
tions,  of  which  Mr.  Mariner  was  interpreter, 
afforded  very  great  amusement.  Finow,  the- 
llrftt  TooitongB^s  son  (about  12  years  of  age,) 
and  the  females,  now  commenced  dancing  and' 
singing,-  at  the  request. of  the  captain,  and 
which  gave  the  ship's  company  much  entejr tain* 
ment. 

Before  the  ship's  departure,  Mr.  Mariner  was- 
charged  with  several  messages  from  the  chie& 
of  Vavaoo  to  those  of  Hapai.  Among  others, 
Finow  sent  his  strong  recommendations  to 
Toobo  Toa  to  be  contented  with  the  Hapai 
i8lands,«and  not  to  think  of  invading  Vavaoo*; 
to  stay  and  look  to  the  prosperity  of  his  own  do- 
minions, for  that  was  the  way  to  preserve  peace 
and  happiness :  ^'  J  ell  him  again,"  said  he, 
"  that  the  best  way  to  make  a  country  powerful 
and  sti^oi^  against  all  enemies  is  to  cultivate' 
it  well,  for  then  the  people  have  something 
worth  fighting  for,  and  will  defend  it  with  in- 
^"incible  bravery ;  I  have  adopted  this  plan,  and* 
his  attempts  upon  Vavaoo  will  be  in  vain !" — 
Several  warriors  sent  insulting  messages  to  the 
Hapoj  people,  saying  "  We  shall  be  very  htif  py 
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1o  tt^  them  at  Varaoo,  and  will  take  care  to 
entertain  them  well,  and  give  fhem  plenty  of 
bearded  shears  to  eat,  andbeiidas,  we  hate  got 
some  excellent  Tela  wood  (clubs)  of  which  we 
•hall  be  glad  to  give  them  an  additional  tfeaf !  We 
hope  they  will  coijde  and  see  us  before  they  shall 
have  worn  out  the  fine  VataOo  gnatoo  of  whicb 
they  took  away  so  nfuch  when  they  visited  tis 
last ;"  (alluding  to  their  late  unsuccessful  expe- 
dition.)— Hala  Api  Apl  had  considerable  pro- 
perty at  the  island  Of  Foa,  and  he  sent  a  mes- 
sage  to  an  old  mataboole  residing  there,  (whd 
had  been  a  faithful  servant  of  his  fWther ,)  to 
gather  all  his  inoTeable  piDperty,  consisting  of 
some  whale's  teeth  and  a  Coilsiderfiible  quantity 
of  Hamoa  mats,  and  deposit  it  in  a  faouse'of 
bis  upon  the  beach,  that  be  might  cotne  some 
time  uhder  cover  of  the  night,  and  secure  it: 
.  Some  of  the  Vavaoo  ti^rriors  proposM  a  plati^ 
ifthe  captain  would  lend  them  theuseoftheship, 
to  kill  Toobo  Toa  and  his  greatest  fighting  men^ 
in  reteiige  for  his  murder  of  theirlamentedchief, 
the  brave  Toobo  Neuha.  The  plan  was  iot 
about  two  hundred  of  the  choic^t*  Va>aoo  war-^ 
riors  to  conceal  themselyes  below  on  board  the 
FaToUrite)  and  when  she  arrired  at  the  Hapai 
iilatids,  Toobo  Toa  and  many  other  consider* 

tble'chiefis  and  warriors  were  to  be  invited  on 

d2 
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board,  and  then  the  bearding  nettiags  being 
ImuM  up  that  none  aiight  eaci^,  at  a  aiftiai 
to  be  given  the  Vavaoo  pecfrfe  were  to  rush  on 
deck  and  dispateb  tbem  all  with  their  ciubst 
To  tfaia,  of  coarse,  the  cajitein  did  iMit  conaent^ 

FiDOW  conagned  to  Mr«  Mariaer's  care  a  pre^' 
aent  for  Mafi  Habe,  censiating  of  a  bale  of  fitte 
Vavaoo  gnatoo  and  five  or  six  strittgs  of  hand*^ 
some  beada,  and  also  his  qfii  tai^toogo  (^^  love 
Uikceasiog.^)  His  wife  also  sent  her  a  present 
of  three  valuable  HaaioaiBats,  with  her  qfii  lair 
toogo. 

The  ship  now  prepared  to  ttfke  her  departure 
from  Vavaoo,  and  Mr.  Mariner  to  take  leave  of 
his  Vavaoo  friends,  probably  forever :  the  king 
'again  embraced  him  in  the  most  alfecttonate 
mami»,made  him  repeat  his.promises  toretmn, 
if  possible,  to  Tonga,  and  take  him  backto  Eng- 
land, tliathe  might  learn  toread  books  of  history, 
study  astronomy,  and  thus  acquire  a  papcdamgi 
mind.  As  to  the  government  of  Vavaoo,  he  sbmI 
that  might  be  consigned  to  the  care  of  bis  uncle, 
who  would  make  a  good  king,  for  he  was  a 
brave  man,  a  wise  man,  and  withal  a  lover  of 
peaee.  At  this. parting,  abundance  of  tears  were 
shed  on  both  sicM,  Finow  returned  to  his  cam>e 
with  a  hea^  heart,  and  Mr.  Mariner  felt  atl 
the  Bweet  bitterness  of  parttng/ffom  much  l#ved 
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friends  to  yisit  one's  native  country :  he  bade  a 
long  adieu  to  the  brave  and  wise  Finow  Fiji, — 
to  the  spirited  and  heroic  Hala  Api  Api, — ^na- 
tural characters  which  want  of  opportunity  ren- 
der scarce,  or  which  are  not  observable  amid 
the  bustle  and  bosiiiess  of  civilized  life.  The 
canoe  returned  to  the  beach, — the  ship  got 
under  way,  and  steered  her  course  to  the  Uapai 
islands,  leaving  Vavaoo  and  all  her  flourishing 
plantationa  lessening  in  the  diitanct. 
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P/elimiaarf.  remBcks-— Anecdote  of  tlic  late  kingf-ChaFi«r' 
ter  of  the  present  kiogr---Paral)el  between  him  and  hia 

•  fathei^— His  humanity— His  understandings— Anecdote 
of  him  respecting  a  gun-lock— 'Respecting  the  pulse — . 
His  love  of  astronomical  knowledge^His  observations 
upon  European  acquirements-^His  remarks  eoDcemlng' 
the  antipodes-r-Ayie/cdote  of  him  respecting  the  mariner'a 
compass— His  attention  to  the  arts. — C«rsory  view  of  the 
character  of  Frnow  Fiji— His  early  warlike  propensities— 
His  peaceable  disposition  and  wisdom— Cursory  character 
of  Hala  A  pi  A  pi — His  mischievous  dispontion— His  gene- 
-vosity,  wisdom,  heroic  bravery^  and  occasional  moderation 
r— His  swiflness  of  footr^Arriyal  of  the  Favourite  at  the 
Hapai  islands— Generosity  of  Bobert  Brown— Anec- 
dote of  the  gunner  of  the  Port  au  Prince?— Three  men  of 
the  Port  au  Prince  received  on  boarder-Anecdote  of  ah 
Hapai  warrior — Excuses  and  apologies  of  the  Hapai  peo« 
pie  in  regard  to  the  capture  of  the  Port  au  Prince — ^The 
Favourite  departs  for  the  Fiji  islands-r- Remarks  on  the  con- 
duct of  one  of  the  Englishmeo  left  behind — ^An  account 
of  the  intentions  of  the  Hapai  people  tov^ards  Captain 
Cook — Anecdote  respecting  the  death  of  this  great  man—* 
Anival  of  the  Favourite  at  the  island  of  Pan— Some  ac^ 
count  of  the  natives,  and  of  the  white  people  there— De- 
parture of  the  ship  in>m  the  Fiji  islands,  and  her  arrival 
in  Macao  roads— Mr.  Mariner's  reception  by  Captain 
Ross  and  by  Captain  Welbank— His  arrival  in  Engla^4 
^-Concluding  observationvy 
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IlV  taking  leave  of  those  with  whom  we  have 
loog  resided,  and  whose  ways  and  habits  we 
have  got  accustomed  to,  whose  virtues  have 
gained  our  esteem,  and  whose  kindnesses  have 
won  our  affections  ; — in  leaving  them  and  the 
scenes  that  surround  them,  never  to  return,  the 
human  heart  feels  a  sad  void,  which  no  lapse 
of  time,  no  occupations,  no  new  friendships  seem 
likely  ever  to  fill  up :  all  their  good  qualities 
rash  upon  the  mind  iii  new  and  lively  colours, 
all  their  faults  appear  amiable  weaknesses  es- 
sential to  their  character.  When  we  lose  a 
friend  by  death,  we  compare  it,  by  way  of 
consolation,  to  a  long  absence  at  a  long  dis- 
tance ;  but  it  is  equally  just  to  reverse  the  com- 
parison, and  to  say  of  a  separation  like  this  that 
it  is  as  death,  which  at  one  cruel  stroke  deprives 
us  of  many  friends ! 

Mr.  Mariner,  as  he  looked  towards  Vavaoo, 
now  fast  declining  in  the  horizon,  experienced 
sentiments  which  he  never  before  had  felt  to 
such  a  degree :  his  faithful  memory  presented 
a  thousand  little  incidents  in  rapid  succession, 
which  he  wondered  he  had  never  before  suffi- 
ciently noticed :  the  late  king,  though  lying  in 
the  fytoca*  of  his  ancestors,  was  now  as  much 
aliVe  to  him  as  his  son,  or  Fi  how  Fiji,  or  HalaApi' 
Api,  or  any  other  friend  that  he  had  just  part- 
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mi  with.  He  fiecoilected  how  often ^  at  his  re* 
quest,  be  had  laid  down  upon  the  same  mat  with 
him,  in  the  evening,  to  talk  about  the  king  of 
England,  and  after  a  long  conversation,  when 
Finow  supposed  him  to  be  asleep,  he  would  lay 
his  hand  gently  upon  his  forehead  and  say, 
^'  Poor  papalangi !  what  a  distance  his  country 
"  is  off!  Very  likely  his  father  and  mother  are 
*'  now  talking  about  him,  and  comforting  them^ 
^'  selves  by  saying  ^  perhaps  to-morrow  a  ship 
^*  will  arrive  and  bring  our  son  back  to  us/  *' 
The  next  moment  all  the  amiable  qualifications 
of  the  present  king  presented  themselves  to  his 
view,  and  as  we  have  not  yet  drawn  a  character 
so  well  worthy  to  be  noticed,  we  shall  now  at» 
tempt  to  display  it  in  its  true  and  native  colours, 
trusting  that  it  will  afford  a  considerable  share 
of  pleasure  to  the  generality  of  rieaders. 

Finow,  the  present  king  of  Vavaoo,  about 
tiventy-five  years  of  age,  was  in  stature  b  feet 
10  inches;  well  proportioned,  athletic,  and 
graceful ;  his  countenance  displayed  a  beanti* 
ful  expression  of  openness  and  sincerity  ;  his 
features,  taking  them  altogether,  were  not  quite 
so  strongly  marked,  nor  was  his  forehead  quite 
9p  high  as  those  of  his  father,  nevertheless  they 
expr^ised  an  ample  store  of  intellect.  Notwith* 
standiof  the  benevolent  mildnew  and  pla^f  of 
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good  humour  in  his  countenance,  his  eye  shot 
ibrth  a  penetrating  look  of  enquiry  from  be- 
neath a  prominent  brow  that  seemed  to  be  the 
Mat  of  intelligence  :  the  lower  part  of  his  face 
was  well  made ;  his  teeth  were  very  white,  his 
lips  seemed  ever  ready  to  express  something 
good  humoured  or  witty.  His  whole  physiog- 
nomy, compared  with  that  of  his  late  father,  pos* 
sessed  less  dignity,  but  more  benevolence  ;  less 
chief-like  superiority,  but  more  intellect:  his 
whole  exterior  was  calculated  to  win  the  esteem 
of  the  wise  and  good,  while  that  of  his  father 
was  well  adapted  to  command  the  admiration 
of  the  multitude.  The  character  of  the  father 
was  associated  with  the  sublime  and  powerful ; 
that  of  thes^R  with  the  beautiful  and  engaging. 
His  languc^  was  strong,  concise,  and  expres- 
sive, with  a  voice  powerful,  deep,  and  melo- 
dious. His  eloquence  fell  short  of  effect  com- 
pared with  that  of  his  &ther,  but  he  did  not 
possess  the  art  of  dissimulation.  The  speech 
which  he  made  on  coming  into  power  struck 
all  the  matabooles  with  astonishment;  they 
wondered  to  hear  so  much  eloquence  tempered 
with  wisdom,  so  much  modesty  combined  with 
firmness,  proceed  from  the  lips  of  so  young  a 
man ;  and  they  prophesied  well  of  him, — ^that 
be  would  reign  in  the  affections  of  his  people, 
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and  have  uo  conspiracies  or  civil  disturbances^ 
to  fear.  His  general  deportment  was  engaging ; 
his   step  firm,   manly  and  graceful:    he  ex-. 
celled  in  all  athletic  sports,  racing,  wrestling, 
boxing,  and  club-fighting:  he  was  cool  and 
courageous,  but  a  lover  of  peace.   .  He  was  fond 
of  mirth  and  good  humour:  he  was  a  most^ 
graceful  dancer:  he  was  passionately  delighted, 
w  ith  romantic  scenery,  poetry,  and  vocal  con-, 
certs :  these  last  had  been  set  aside,  in  a  great 
measure,  during  his  father's  warlike  reign;  but 
when  the  son  came  into  power,  he  revived  theni,» 
and  had  bands  of  professed  singers  at  his  house 
al  most  every  night.  He  used  to  say  that  the  song  *, 
amused  men's  minds,  and  made  them  accord  with 
each  other, — caused  them  to  love  their  cpuntry,: 
.and  to  hate  conspiracies.     He  was  of  a,  most 
humane   and  bepevolent  disposition,  but  far,. 
very  far  from  being  weak  in  this  respect,  for  he 
was  a  lover  of  justice:  the.pe9ple  readily  re- 
ferred to  him  for  a  decision  of  their  private  quar- 
rels, on  w  hich  occasions  he  was  never  thought  to 
have  j  udged  rashly ;  if  be  could  not  imi«ediately. 
decide,  he  adjourned  the  cause  till  the  nex,t  day, 
and  in  the  mean  time  took  the  trouble  to  enquire 
further  particulars  of  those  who  knew  more  at 

*  Tiieir  songs  are  mostly  descriptive  of  scenery. 
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the  matter.  If  he  was  severe  with  auy^  body, 
it  was  with  his  own  seryants,  for^he  used  to  .say 
that  hi^  father  was  too  partial  to  them,  by  which 
means  they  had  become  assuming,  taking  upon 
themselves  the  character  of  chiefs,  and  oppress-' 
ing  others  of  the  lower  orders,  but  now  .he 
would  make  them  know  their  proper  places. 
If  they  did  any  thing  wrong,  they  trembled  in 
his  presence.  Nevertheless,  the  benevolence 
of  his  heart  was  wonderfully  expressed  in  his 
manners :  while  he  was  yet  on  board  the  ship. 
Captain  Fisk  desired  Mr»  Msuiner  to  tell  him  that 
it  would  be  bad  policy  for  him  ever  to  attempt 
taking  a  ship,  as  it  would  prevent  other  ships 
coming  to  trade  nith  them,  or,  if  they  came 
at  all,  it  might  be  to  punish  him  and  his  people 
for  their  treachery :  as  soon  as  Finow  understood 
what  the  captem  said,  he  made  a  step  forward 
to  Mr.  Mariner,  and  taking  his  hand,  pressed  it 
cordially  between  his  *,  saying  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  and  a  most  benevolent  and  grateful  ex* 
pression  of  feature,  ^'  Tell  the  chief  that  I  shall 
>^  always  <»nsider  the  Papalangies  as  my  re« 
^^  lationB,-^-as  my  dearest  brothers;  and  rather 

*  He  had  learnt  the  action  of  taking  the  hand  from  the 
^pglishmen  there,  and  used  to  say  it  was  the  most  friendly 
and  moat  expressive  way  of  denoting  one^s  feeling  of  sin* 
/cerity. 
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<^  would  I  lose  my  life  than  take  any  thing  Irom 
^  them  by  force  or  treachery/'  He  had  acanoely 
lEniahed  speaking  when  the  captain  exclaiaied# 
^  I  see,  I  see  what  he  means, — ^you  need  not 
^'  translate  me  that ! 

Finow's  intellect  ws»  also  very  extraordinary^ 
that  is  to  say,  it  was  naturally  very  strong,  and 
was  very  little  obscured  by  prejudices:  we 
have  seen  several  instances  of  the  wisdom  of  hii 
conduct,  and  a  few  anecdotes  will  serve  to  shew 
that  his  specific  reasoning  faculty  was  very  tea 
alM^'e  die  common.  He  had  learnt  the  mecha<r 
niftm  of  a  gun-lock  by  his  own  pure  investiga* 
tion :  one  day,  on  taking  off  the  lock  of  a  pistol 
to  clean  it,  he  was  astonished  to  find  it  8<»ne^ 
what  differently  contrived,  and  a  little  more 
complicate  than  the  common  lock,  which  he  had 
thought  so  clever  and  perfect  that  he  could  not 
conceive  any  thing  better :  on  seeing  this,  how^ 
ever,  he  was  somewhat  puzzled,  atfiuBt  with  the 
mechanism,  and  afterwards  with  its  superiority 
to  the  common  lock,  but  he  would  not  have  it 
explained  to  him ;  it  was  an  interesting  puzzle^ 
which  he  wi^mmI  to  have  the  pleasure  of  j9olying 
himself:  at  length  he  succeeded,  and  was  as 
pleased  as  if  he  had  found  a  treasure ;  and  in  the 
i^ftemoon  at  cava,  he  was  not  contented  till  he 
had  made  all  his  chiefs  and  matabooles  undcr^ 
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Stand  it  alao.  He  did  not  know  the  existence  of 
die  pulse  till  Mr.  Mariner  infonnedhimof  it,and 
made  him  feel  his  own,  at  which  he  was  greats 
ly  surprised,  and  wanted  to  know  how  the  Pa-* 
palangies  first  found  it  out:  he  was  iojiparmed 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  pulse  was  influenced 
by  various  diseases  and  passions  of  the  mind ; 
and  that  in  most  parts  of  the  world,. those  whose 
profession  it  was  to  cure  diseases  oilten  judged 
of  the  state  of  the  complaint  hy  the  pulse: 
upon  which  he  went  about  to  two  or  three  that 
were  ill  to  feel  their  pulses,  and  was  much  de-f 
tifhted  with  the  new  discovery.  A  few  days 
afkem  ards  one  of  his  servants  very  much  offend* 
ed  him  by  some  unwarrantable  act,  upon  which 
he  became  violently  angry,  but  on  a  sudden 
the  thought  struck  him  of  the  association  be« 
tween  the  passions  and  the  pulse,  and  inune^ 
diately  ^»lying  his  hand  to  his  wrist,  he  found 
it  beating  violently,  upon  which,  turning  to  Mr« 
Mariner,  he  said,  you  are  quite  right ;  and  it 
put  him  in  such  good  humour  that  the  servant 
got  off  with  a  mild  remonstrance,  which  astor 
nished  the  fellow  very  much,  asjhe  did  not 
understand  the  cause,  and  was  sitting  trem-> 
bling  from  head  to  foot,  in  foil  expectation  of  ^ 
beating. 
Mr.  Mariner  explained  to  him  the  form  and 
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geoeral  lavvs  of  the  solar  system  ;  the  magnifi-^ 
eent  idea  of  the  revolutions  of  the  planets,  tfaef 
diurnal  revdlutioH  of  the  earth,  its  rotundity,  the 
doctrine  of  gravity,  the  antipodes,  the  cause  of 
the  changes  of  the  seasons,  the  borrowed  light 
of  the  moon,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  fides,  &c. — 
Thesef  were  his  frequent  themes  of  discourse,  and 
objects  of  his.fine  understanding ; — they  pleased 
him,  astooislied  him,  and  filled  him  with  in- 
tense desire  to  know  more  than  Mr.  Mariner 
was  able  to  communicate.  He  lamented  the 
ignorance  of  the  Tonga  people ;  he  was  amazed 
at  th€  wisdom  of  the  Papal angies,  and  he  wish-' 
ed  to  visit  thetn,  that  he  might  acquire  a  niind 
like  theirs.  The  doctrine  of  the  sun's  centra! 
situatidn  and  the  consequent  revolution  of  the 
planets  he  thought  so  soblfme,  atid  so  like  what- 
,  he  supposed  might  be'  the  ideas  and  invention.** 
of  a  God,  that  he  could  not  help  believing  it, 
although  it  was  not  quite  clear  to  his  under-^ 
standing.  W  hat  he  seemed  least  to  compre- 
hend was  how  it  happened  that  the  antipodes 
did  iriot  fall' into  the  sky  below  (as  he  expressed 
it),  for  he  could  not  free  bis  mind  from  the 
notion  of  absolute  up  and  down  f  but  he  said 
he  had  no  doubt,  if  he  could  learn  to  read  and 
write, and  think  like  a  Papalangi,  that  heshoulH 
be  able  to  comprehend  itas  easily  as  aPapalangi, 
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for,  he  added,  the  minds  of  the  Papalangiet 
are  as  superior  to  the  minds  of  the  Tonga  peo* 
pie  aa  iron  axes  are  superior  to  stone  axes  l-'^He 
did  not,  however,  suppose  that  the  minds  of 
white  people  were  essentially  superior  to  the 
minds  of  others ;  but  that  they  were  more 
clear  in  consequence  of  habitual  reflectibn 
and  study,  and  the  use  of  writing,  by  which 
a  man  could  leave  behind  him  all  that  he  had 
learnt  in  his  life-time. 

'  One  day  as  Mr.  Mariner  was  sharpening  an 
axe,  arid  Finow  was  turning  the  grind-stone, 
the  latter  observed  that  the  top  of  the  stone  was 
hot  only  always  wet,  but  so  replete  with  water 
that  it  was  constantly  flying  off  in  abundance 
on  the  application  of  the  axe  ;  this  on  a  sudden 
thought  puzzled  him  ;  it  seemed  to  him  strange 
that  the  superabundance  of  water  should  not 
run  off  before  it  got  to  the  top :  Mr.  Mariner 
began  his  explanation,  thus,  ^*  In  consequence 
of  the  quick  successive  revolutions  of  the  stohe^' 
— ^when  on  a  sudden  Finow  eagerly  exclaimed 
(as  if  a  n^w  light  had  shot  across  his  mind) 
^'  Now  I  understand  why  the  antipodes  do  not 
"  fall  off  the  earth,— it  is  in  consequence  of  the 
"  earth's  quick  revolution  !"— This  was  a  false 
explanation,  and  he  himself  soon  saw  that  it 
wa8,.widi  to  hifli  disappointment ;  but  it  shews 
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the  activity  of  his  miud,  and  how  eager  it  wa9 
tosei^  erery  idea  with  avidity  that  seemed  to 
cast  a  radiance  upop  the  object  of  his  research. 
On  another  occasion  they  were  returning  to 
Vavaoo  from  the  Hapai  islands,  where  the  king 
bad  been  to  fetch  some  of  his  property^  con- 
tisting  chiefly  of  things  which  originally  be- 
longed to  the  officers  of  the  Port  an  Prince : 
among  others  there  was  a  box  containing  sun-' 
dry  small  articles  and  a  pocket  compass ;  th» 
latter  he  did  not  know  the  use  of,  and  had  scarce* 
ly  yet  examined.  During  the  whole  day  it  was 
nearly  calm,  and  the  paddles  were  for  the  moftt 
part  used :  a  breeze,  however,  sprang  up  after 
dark,  accompanied  with  a  thick  mist :  taking 
it  for  granted  that  the  wind  was  in  its  usual  di< 
rection,  they  sftered  the  canoe  accordingly,  and 
s^led  for  about  two  hours  at  the  rate  of  seven 
knots  an  hour.  As  they  did  not  reach  the 
shores  of  Vavaoo,  the  thought  now  occurred  to 
Mr.  Mariner  that  the  wind  might  possibly 
have  changed,  and  in  that  case,  having  no  star 
for  a  guide,  a  continuance  of  their  course  would 
be  exceedingly  perilous ;  he  therefore  searched 
lor  the  compass  to  judge  of  their  direction,  wlien 
be  was  much  alarmed  to  find  that  the  wind  bad* 
chopped  round  nearly  one  quarter  of  the  com^ 
pass.    He  ipentioned  this  to  the  king,  hut 
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he  would  not  believe  that  such  a  trifling 
instrument  could  tell  which  way  the  wind  wa^; 
and  neither  he,  nor  any  other  chief  on  board, 
was  willing  to  trust  their  lives  to  it:  if  what 
the  compass  said  was  true,  they  must  indeed  be 
running  out  to  sea  to  an  alarming  distance  ;  and 
as  night  was  already  set  in,  and  the  gale  sti^ong, 
their  situation  was  perilous.  Most  on  board, 
however,  thought  that  this  was  a  trick  of  Mr. 
Mariner  to  get  them  out  to  some  distant  land, 
that  he  might  afterwards  escape  to  Papalangi ; 
and  even  Finow  began  to  doubt  his  sincerity. 
Thus  he  was  in  an  awkward  predicament: 
he  was  certain  they  were  gping  wrong,  but  tlw 
difficulty  was  How  to  convince  them  of  what 
was  how,  in  all  probability,  essential  to  tlieh* 
existence,  for  the  weather  threatened  to  be  bad, 
and  it  seemed  likely  that  the  night  would  conti- 
nue very  dark.  At  length,  he  pledged  his  exist- 
ence for  their  safety,  if  they  would  but  follow 
his  advice,  and  suffer  him  to  direct  their  course  ; 
and  that  they  should  kill  him  if  they  did  not 
discover  Vavaoo,  or  some  of  the  other  islands, 
by  sun-rise.  This  pledge  was  rather  hazardous 
tp  him,  but  it  would  have  been  still  more  so, 
for  them  all,  to  have  continued  the  course  they 
were  then  in.  Thiey  at  length  consented ;  the 
canoe  was  immediately  close  hauled,  and  Mi*. 
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Mariner  directed  their  steering' ;  the  gale  luckily 
remained  nearly  steady  during  the  night;  all 
on  boai'd  were  in  great  anxiety  during  the 
whole  time,  and  Mr.  Mariner  not  the  least  so 
among  them.  In  the  morning,  as  soon  as  the 
light  was  sufficiently  strong,  a  man,  who  wa» 
sent  up  to  the  mast-head,  discovered  land,  to 
the  great  relief  of  their  anxiety ;  and  the  rising 
sun  90on  enabled  them  to  recognize  the  shores 
of  Vavaoo,  to  their  unspeakable  joy,  and,  in 
particular,  to  the  wonder  and  amazement  of 
Pinow,  who  did  not  know  how  to  express  his 
astonishment  sufficiently  at  the  extraordinary 
properties  of  the  compass.  How  such  a  little 
instrument  could  give  information  of  such  vast 
importance,  produced  in  him  a  sort  of  respect- 
ful veneration,  that  amounted  to  what  was  little 
short  of  idolatiy ;  for  finding  that  Mr.  Mariner 
could  not  explain  why  it  always  pointed  more 
or  less  to  the  north,  he  could  hardly  be  per- 
suaded but  what  it  was  inspired  by  a  hotooa. 
He  was  so  pleased  with  this  property  of  the 
compass,  that  he  almost  always  carried  it  about 
him  afterwards :  using  it  much  oftener  than  was 
necessary,  both  at  sea  and  on  shore,  for  it  al- 
ways seemed  a  new  thing  to  him. 

It  may  easily  be  supposed,  that  Finow,M'ith 
8uch  an  enquiring  mind  as  he  possessed,  took 
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delight  in  eTery  thing  that  afforded  him  instruc- 
tion, or  satisfied  his  curiosity ;  not  only  in  re- 
gard to  things  that  were  very  extraordinary, 
bat  those  also  that  w^re  moderately  common 
and  useful.  He  was  accustomed,  therefore,  to 
Tisit  the  houses  of  canoe-<buiIders  and  carpen- 
ters, that  he  might  learn  their  respective  aMs, 
and  he  often  made  very  judicionsobservatioiis. 
He  very  frequently  went  into  the  country  to  in- 
spect the  plantations,  and  became  a  very  good 
agriculturist,  setting  an  example  to  all  the 
young  chi^,  that  they  might  learn  what  was 
useful,  and  employ  their  time  profitably.  He 
used  to  say,  that  the  best  way  to  enjoy  one's 
food  was  to  make  oneself  hungry  by  attending 
to  the  cultivation  of  it. 

There  were  many  individuals  at  the  Tonga 
islands  besides  Finow,  that  possessed  uncom- 
mon intellect,  as  well  as  good  disposition  of 
heart,  butnone  of  them  seemed  endowed  with 
diat  extraordinary  desdre  of  investigation  which 
so  strongly  characterised  thje  king.  Among  due 
most  remarkable  of  these  was  his  unc)e,  Finew 
Fiji,  and  his  friend,  Bala  A'pi  A^pi.  The  first 
of  these  was  veneratc^d  for  his  wisdoaa ;  a  qua- 
lity which  he  derived  rather  from  his  great  expe- 
rience, steady  temper  of  npi^d,  and  natur^  iK>Jid 
judgment,  than  from  the  light 4»fatraordinary 
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intellectual  research.  Nevertheless,  this  ditiiie 
quality  was  marked  in  his  countenance ;  there 
was  something  graceful  and  venerable  about 
his  forehead  and  brow  that  commanded  respect 
and  confidence.  He  had  no  quick  sparkling 
look  of  ardour,  nor  fire  of  impetuosity,  but 
his  deep-seated  eye  seemed  to  speculate  deli- 
berately upon  objects  of  importance  and  utility. 
His  whole  physiognomy  was  overshadowed  by  a 
cast  of  sublime  melancholy,  but  hejhad  been  one 
of  the  greatest  warrioi*s  that  Tonga  ever  pro- 
duced. The  islands  of  Fiji,  (whence  he  derived 
his  name),  had  been  the  scenes  of  his  achieve- 
ments, and  the  stories  recorded  of  him  equalled 
those  of  romance ;  his  arm  had  dispensed  death 
to  many  a  Fiji  warrior,  whose  surviving  friends 
still  recollect  the  terror  of  his  name  ;  but  all  the 
warlike  propensities  of  this  mighty  chieftain 
seemed  now  absorbed  iB  a  conviction  of  the 
vanity  and  absurdity  of  useless  bloodshed ;  and 
nothing  seemed  now  to  afford  him  a  gi*eatef 
pleasure,  (next  to  giving  counsel  to  those  who 
asked  it),  than  to  play  with  little  children,  and 
to  mingle  with  unwonted  cheerfulness  in  their 
amusemeats.  Finow  Fiji  was  perhaps  about 
fifty  years  of  age,*  and  was  become  rather  cor- 

*  No  natite  of  Tonga  knows  his  age^  for  no  account  of  the 
reToitttion  of  years  is  kept. 
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pulent :  his  whole  demeanour  was  not  erect, 
powerful,  and  commanding,  like  that  of  his 
brother,  the  late  king,  but  his  slow  step  and 
steady  action  shewed  something  of  solid  worth 
in  his  character,  that  wrought  respect  in  the 
beholder  without  any  mixture  of  fear. — It  has 
just  been  said,  that  Finow  Fiji  performed  most 
of  his  warlike  feats  at  the  Fiji  islands :  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  that  he  was  there, 
Hala  Api  Api,*  though  a  much  younger  man, 
(about  thirty,)  was  his  constant  friend  and  comi> 
panion ;  they  always  fought  near  together,  and 
were  said  to  have  owed  their  lives  to  each 
other  thirty  or  forty  times  over.  The  mutual 
friendship  ofthese  two  was  very  great,  although 
their  characters  were  widely  different  in  many 
respects. 

To  form  a  tolerable  idea  of  Hala  Api  Api, 
w«  must  conceive  to  ourselves  a  slim  yet  athle<^ 
tic  and  active  figure,  of  a  middling  stature;  full 
of  fire  and  impetuosity ;  endowed  with  a  mind 
replete  with  the  most  romantic  notions  of  heroic 
bravery :  full  of  mischief  (without  malignity), 
wrought  up  with  the  most  exuberant  genero- 
sity :  the  heat  and  inconstancy  of  /outh  was  in* 
him  strangely  mixed  with  the  steadiness  and 
wisdom  of  age :  no  man  performed  more  mis-f 

*  The  yimpg  chief  whose  co&ducf  towarcb  Talo  lias  te^a 
reltte^.    . 
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chievous  tricks  than  he,  at  the  expense  of  the 
lower  orders,  and  yet  they  all  liked  him  :  if  any 
other  chief  oppressed  them,  they  fleW  to  Hala 
Api  Api  for  redress,  and  he  always  defended 
thdr  cause  as  if  it  was  his  own,  often  at  the 
risk  of  his  life  ;  and  this  he  did  seemin^y  from 
pure  motives  of  pity.  He  would  weep  at  the 
distress  of  which  they  complained,  and  the  next 
moment  his  eyes  would  flash  witb4tidignation, 
at  the  injustice  of  the  oppressor,  and  seizing  bis 
club,  he  would  sallyforth  to  redress  their  wrongs. 
If  he  committed  any  depredations  himself,  he 
would  sometimes  be  equally  sorry,  and  make 
ample  reparation.  On  other  occasions,  how- 
ever, his  mind  would  remain  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time  in  the  same  wild  and  ungoverna- 
ble disposition ;  and  the  report  of  his  depreda- 
*  tions  would  reach  the  king's  ears  (the  late  king), 
who  would  say, "  what  shall  I  do  with  this  Hala 
"  Api  Api  ?  I  believe  I  must  kill  him,"  But  Hala 
Apt  Api  neither  feared  death  nor  the  king,  nor 
any  other  power.  There  was  nobody  but  what 
liked  him,  and  yet  eveiy  body  feared  him.  His 
mind  was  like  a  powerfiil  flame,  constantly  in 
action,  and  constantly  feeding  upon  eVery  thing 
that  could  be  made  food  of.  Talk  to  hhn  about 
battles,  and  he  looked  as  if  he  were  inspire^}. 
Tell  him  a  pathetic  story,  and  the  tean.would 
run  down  his  cheeks  faster  than  you   couW 
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count  them.  Tell  him  a  good  joke,  and  there 
was  nobody  would  laugh  more  heartily  than  he. 
The  late  king  used  to  say,  that  Hala  Api  Api 
would  prefer  two  days  hard  fighting  without 
fbod  more  readily  than  the  most  peaceable 
man  would  two  days  food  without'  fighting.  No 
sooner  did  the  younger  Finow  come  to  be  king, 
than  hisfiiend,  Hala  Api  Api,  (to  the  astonish- 
ment* of  every  body),  left  off  his  mischievous 
tricks,  and  ceased  to  commit  any  acts  of  depre^ 
daiion.  On  being  asked,  by  Mr.  Mariner, 
bis  reason  for  this,  he  replied : — "  The  present 
king  is  a  young  man,  without  much  experience, 
and  I  think  I  ought  not  to  throw  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  hispeaceable  government,  by  making  him 
uneasy,  or  creating  disturbances.  The  old  king 
had  great  experience,  and  knew  how  to  quell 
dlsturlMinces :  besides,  he  was  fond  of  fighting, 
aiid  so  i  gratified  my  humour,  without  caring 
about  ^he  consequences ;  but  such  conduct  now 
might  be  very  bad  for  the  country."  Hala  Api 
Api's  countenance,  and  his  whole  figure,  very 
well  pourtrayed  his  character :  his  small  quick 
eye  gave  an  idea  of  wonderful  activity ;  and, 
though  he  looked  as  if  he  were  a  mischievous 
fellow,  yet  bis  general  physiognomy  expressed 
much  gieiierosity,  good  sense,  and  understand- 
ing :  his  whole  body  was  exceedingly  well  pro- 
portioned, and  he  Was  considered  one  of  the 
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Ijest  made  men  at  ^'avaoo.  He  was  beyond 
conception  swift. of  foot;  to  see  him  run,  you 
*  irould  think  he  outstripped  the  wind  ;  the  gi*assi 
seemed  not  to  bend  bene^^th  his  feet,  and  on  the 
beach  you  would  scarcely  expect  to  find  the 
traces  of  his  footstep. 

Such  is  a  general  sketch  of  some  of  the 
pHncipal  men  of  Vavaoo,  who  had  always(  be- 
havecl  in  a  mo^t  friendly  way  to  Mr.  Mari- 
ner, jaind  whom  of  coui-se  he  could  npt  help 
feeling  very  great, regret  at  parting  with.  His 
attention  was  soon  occupied,  however,  by  the 
arrival  of  the  ship  at  the  Hapai  islands,  where 
she  stood  off  and  on  during  the  time  she  re- 
ngtained  (two  days)  between  the  islands  of 
Haano  and  Lefooga. 

A  vast  number  of  canoes  came  alongside 
from  the  neighbouring  islands,  and  several  of 
the  chiefs  were  allowed  to  come  on  board.  Mr. 
Mariner  now  took  the  earliest  opportunity,  in 
tljie  first  place,  to  procure  the  escape  of  any 
Englishmen  who  might  be  there ;  and,  secondly, 
to  fulfil  the  9undry  commissions  he  had  received  - 
from  his  Vavaoo  friends.  The  cooper  of  the 
Port  au  Prince,  who,  it  will  be  recollected,  was 
the  last  man  that  remained  on  board  with  him, 
was  now  under  the  protection  and  in  the  service 
of  ^^oona,  who,  with  Toobo  Toa,  came  on  board 
the  Favourite.  He,  theiefpre,  immediately  took 
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proper  means  to  get  the  cooper  (Robert  BroHn) 
on  board,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  succeeding. 
Other  Englishmen  were  at  the  more  distant 
islands,  and  Robert  Brown  most  generously  un- 
dertook to  go  for  them,  at  the  risk  of  being  de- 
tained, or  of  the  ship's  departure  without  him. 
The  captain  advised  him  not  to  go,  if  he  valued 
his  own  liberty ;  but  he  replied,  '^  it  would  be  , 
very  hard  indeed  if  one  Englishman  could  not 
assist  another,  although  it  was  at  his  own  risk." 
He  was  particularly  inter^ted  in  the  fate  of* 
Samuel  Carlton,  the  boatswain  of  the  Port 
an  Prince,  who  had  always  been  his  intimate 
friend.  This  man's  case  was  rather  hard  :  when 
he  was  in  England,  he  was  about  to  be  married 
to  a  young  woman  to  whom  he  had  been  long 
attached ;  but  thinking  he  had  not  yet  sufficient 
to  begin  the  world  with,  in  some  business  on 
diore,  he  thought  it  itould  be  more  prudent  to 
go  first  affeother  voyage  and  increase  his  means, 
and  accordingly  he  entered  on  board  the  Port 
au  Prince.  During  his  residence  at  the  Hapai 
islands  he  was  always  in  a  low  and  almost  de- 
sponding state  of  mind,  and  his  friend  Robert 
Brown  most  cordially  participated  in  his  dis- 
tress. At  the  moment  we  are  speaking  of,  the 
'latter  conjectured  that  he  was  at  Namooca,  and 
was  resolved  to  run  the  greatest  risks  to  effect 
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his  escape^  as  well  as  that  of  others  whom  he 
supposed  to  be  with  him,  particularly  George 
Wood,  the  carpenter's  mate.  He  accordingly, 
after  much  trouble,  and  offer  of  considerable  re- 
wards, pei*suaded  four  of  the  natives  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Namooca,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles, 
ill  a  single  sailing  canoe,  wh«re,  when  he  ar- 
rived, to  his  great  mortification,  he  found  that 
the  object  of  his  search,  as  Well  as  two  or  three 
other  En^ishmen,  were  gone  to  the  island  of 
Tonga,  to'  assist  the  friends  of  Toobo  Toa,  in 
the  garrison  of  Hihifo.  He  then  deliberated, 
whether  he  should  push  on  to  Tonga,  a  distance 
of  sixty  miles  ferther ;  but  the  men  refused  to 
tti&e  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  return,  bring- 
ing with  him  Emanuel  Peres,  a  Spaniard^  and 
Josef,  a  black,  who  both  belonged  to  the  Port 
au  Prince.  In  the  mean  time,  three  more  En- 
glishmen arrived  on  board,  viz.  Nicholas  Blake 
(seaman),  and  Thomas  Eversfield  and  Wil- 
lliam  Brown,  (lads  4>f  17  years  of  age),  who 
afterwards  retunied  on  shore,  refusing  to  go 
away*. 

*  It  must  be  mentioned,  that  two  or  three  men  belong- 
ing to  the  Port  au  Prince  got  away  about  eighteen  months 
before,  in  a  schooner  which  happened  to  touch  at  Vavaoo.  , 
Among  these  was  William  Towel,  who   now  resides   in 
0(»»*streelt,  W«iAorilttid;.|^aee;  City-road,  and  foUowt  the 
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Mr.  Mariner  was  much  disappointed  on  find- 
ing that  his  adopted  mother,  l\f afi  Habe,  was 
gone  to  a  distant  island  to  see  some  fiierid  ;  the 
presents  tlmt  he  brought  for  her  from  the  king' 
and  queen  be  left,  therefor^,  with  one  of  her  re- 
latimis,  to  be  given  to  her  as  soon  as  she  returil- 
ed,  with'some  presents  from  himself,  to  keep  in 
rementbrance  of  him.  He  sent  on  shore,  to 
the  island  of  Foa,  for  die  old  mataboole,  the 
confident  of  fiala  Api  A^i,  and  communicated 
to  him  the  message  fr6m  that  chief  He  also 
communicated  to  Todbo  Toa  the  king's  advice 
to  him,  viz.  never  to  attempt  the  invasion  of  Va- 
vaoo,  but  to  confine  himself  td  the  cultivation 
and  proven ty  of  hi&  own  islands:  to'  which 
hte  re|rfied,  that  war  was  necessary  to  keep  the 
minds  of  his  chiefs  employed,  that  ttiey  might 
«ot meditate' conspiracies;  and  that  he  should, 
therefore,  diiiect  his  arms  agarinst  somef  of  the 
garrisons  at  the  island  of  Tonga.  He  had  the 
greallest  respect,  he  said,  Ibr  Fitiow'sfamily!;  but 
hecouIdnMhelpit  if  someof  hischiefs  (asonthe 
late  occasion),  made  attacks  upon  Vavaoo,  for 
want  of  other  employment.  One  of  the  warriors 
who  wasengaged  in  that  unsuccessful  expedition 
vTas  now  on  board :  be  was  wounded  on  that 

business  of  a  bair-dresser.  Mr.  Mariner  was  at  tbat  period  at 
the  Hapai  islands.and  knew  nothing  of  the  schooner's  arriral. 
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occasion  in  the  arm  by  a  ball  from  Mr.  Mariner's  • 
musket.  About  a  twelvemonth  before,  he  laid 
a  wager  with  Mr.  Mariner  that  he  could  not  hit 
a  mark  which  he  put  on  a  cocoa-nut  tree  at  a 
cicrtain  distance  with  his  musket :  the  bet  was 
a  pig.  Mr.  Mariner  accepted  the  wager,  and 
the  king  promised  to  pay  the  pig  if  he  lost :  it 
happened,  however,  that  he  missed,  and  the 
king  lost  his  pig.  The  warrior,  as  soon  as  he 
saw  Mr.  Mariner  on  board,  came^up  to  him,  and 
said,  smiling,  ^^  I  find  you  can  shoot  better  than 
you  did  at  the  cocoa-nut  tree."  Mr.  Mariner 
enquired  after  his  wound,  and  was  happy  to 
find  that  it  had  got  nearly  well.  The  ball  had 
passed  through  the  fleshy  part  of  the  arm  ;  his 
Hapai  surgeon^  however,  had  laid  the  wound 
considerably  open,  and  managed  it  very  well. 

It  was  very  ludicrous  to  hear  the  different 
strange  excuses  and  apologies  made  by  the  na- 
tives, in  regard  to  the  aflair  of  the  Port  an 
Prince,  with  a  view  to  persuade  the  captain 
that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Many 
said  that  they  were  not  on  boards  ahdknew.  no- 
t^iing  about  it  till  it  was  all  over,  and  then  t^ey 
were  veiy  sorry  indeed  to  hear  of  it,- and  thought 
it  a  very  bad  thing:  ene  man  :ack«iowledged 
that  he  was  on  board,  being  there  out  of  curi- 
osity, but  that  he  knew  nothing  beforehand  of 
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the  conspiracy,  and  took  no  part  in  it :  another 
acknowledged  that  he  was  on  board  under  like 
circumstances,  and  he  was  quite  astonished 
w  hen  they  began  to  kill  the  white  men ;  he 
declared,  that  he  saved  one  white  man '9  life, 
but  while  he  was  turning  round  to  save  an- 
other's, the  man  whose  life  he  had  just  saved 
got  killed  on  the  spot.  Several  regretted  they 
were  not  at  Lefooga  at  the  time,  as  they  were 
sure  they  could  have  saved  several  of  the  Papa- 
langies :  they  all  affirmed  that  they  were  very 
fond  of  the  Papalangies!! 

Toobo  Toa,  and  Voona^  both  askedfMr.  Ma- 
riner why  he  had  chosen  to  remain  at  Vavaoo, 
and  if  they  had  not  behaved  •  equally  kind  to 
him  as  the  king,  or  any  of  the  Vavaoo  chiefe. 
To  this  he  replied,  that  he  preferred  Vavaoo  to 
the  Hapai  islands,  as  the  latter  place  brought 
to  his  mind  many  disagreeable  remembrances : 
it  was  where  his  ship  had  been  destroyed,  and 
where  he  had  met  with  many  insults  from  the 
lower  ordeirs  on  his  first  arrival ;  besides,  he  ac- 
knowledgsed  that  he  preferred  the  disposition 
of  the  Vavaoo  people  generally,  and  that  he 
thought  it  would  be  highly  ungrateful  in  him 
to  leave  the  protection  of  a  family  that  had  be- 
Mended  him  all  along. 

After  two  days  stay  at  the  Hapai  islands. 
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Captain  Fisk  ordered  tbe  natives  out  of  the 
Tessel,  and  directed hii»pour9e  to  the  Fiji  islands, 
to  >  lay  in  a  stock  ,of  sandal   wood   for   the 
China  market.    It  may  be.proper  here  to  men- 
tion, that  the  conduct  of  one  of  those  (who 
chose  to  remain  hehind)  was  very  su^icipus. 
He  did  not  originally  belong  to  the  Port  au 
Prince,  but  was  taken  by  her  in  one  of  her 
prizes  (a  Spanish  vessel),  when  he  gave  him- 
self out  to  be  an  American,  though  it  appeared 
afterwai^ds  that  he  was  a  native  of  Cornwall. 
He  resided   at  Hapai,  with  a  chief  named 
Lioofs^u,  who  was  known  to  be  a  cunning, 
treacherous  character,  and,  according  to  the 
accounts  of  many  natives,  this  man  was  as  bad. 
Thus  much,  however,  is  certain,  that  when  Mir. 
Mariner  took  leave  of  the  king,  the  latter  taking 
him  on  one  side,  whispei^ed  to  him  to  have  a 
watchful  eye  upon  Lioofau,  and  the  Papalangi, 
mentioning  his  name,  for  that  they  certainly 
meant  to  take  a  vessel  the  first  favourable  op- 
portunity. When  the  ship  arrived  at  the  Hapai 
islands,   this  man  came  on  board,  expressing 
his  wish  to  return  to  Europe,  and,  as  be  was 
not  to  be  judged  upon  mere  hearsay  evidence, 
the  captain  gave  him  a  pair  of  trowsers  and 
shirt,  and  he  iultilled  his  duty  with  the  rest  of 
the  sailors  :  though  there  was,  as  Mr.  Mariner 
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conceived,  a  great  deal  in  his  manner  and 
)fatchful  eye  that  looked  badly.  Just  upon  the 
9hip's  departure,  however,  he  got  into  a  canoe, 
and  to}d  the  captain  that  he  had  changed  his 
mind  and  would  remain  where  he  was,  and 
went  on  shore  without  returning  the  trowsers 
and  shirt.  Mr.  Mariner  afterwards  heard,  in 
China,  that  he  had  served  the  captain  of  the 
schooner  before  mentioned  exactly  in  the  same 
way.  The  gentleman  from  whom  he  had  this 
information  in  China  received  it  from  the  cap- 
tain himself,  who,  at  the  same  time,  expressed 
his  firm  opinion,  that  this  man  meant  to  take 
an  European  ship  the  first  opportunity,  or  at 
leaft  to  be  instrumental  in  doing  it,  by  giving  the 
natives  instructions  how  it  was  best  to  be  done. 
We  forbear  repeating  the  name  of  this  indivi- 
dual, lest  the  reports  of  him  should  have  been 
greatly  exaggerated ;  there  is  too  much  reason 
to  fear,  however,  that  his  designs  were  bad,  and 
this  notice  may  serve  as  a  hint  to  ships  who 
may  hereafter  touch  there.  The  character  of 
the  Hapai  people  is  not  naturally  more  trea- 
cfaerpus  than  that  of  the  people  of  Vavaoo ;  but 
as  they  have  more  petty  chiefs  whose  interest 
they  have  to  consult,  the  opportunity  for  trea- 
chery is  perhaps  more  frequent :  and  if  our  great 
circumnavigator,  whose  death  the  world  has  so 
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much  reason  to  deplore,  had  known  them  i/i 
this  respect,  he  would  not  have  misnamed  them 
finendiy;  for,  in  fact,  they  had  deliberately 
planned  a  conspiracy  against  him,  and  which 
would  infallibly  have  been  put  in  execution, 
if  the  chiefs  who  planned  it  had  riot  disputed 
about  the  exact  mode  and  time  of  making  the 
assault.  Finow  (at  that  time  tributary  chief  of 
the  Hapai  islands,  Toogoo  Ahoo  being  king), 
was  not  the  designer  of  this  conspiracy,  but  he 
gave  counsel  and  advice,  respecting  it.  The 
other  chiefs  proposed  to  invite  the  captain  and 
his  officers  to  a  grand  bo*m6e  (a  night  dance 
by  torch-light),  and  at  a  signal  to  massacre 
him,  his  officer,  and  all  the  marines  ;  but  Fi- 
now (the  late  king's  father),  objected  to  this, 
as  the  darkness  of  the  night  would  be  unfavour- 
able to  their  operations  in  taking  the  two  ves- 
sels, and  proposed  rather  that  it  should  be 
done  by  day,  and  that  they  should  seize  the  op- 
portunity of  making  the  attack  on  the  occasiott 
of  a  grand  entertainment  which  was  shortly  to 
.be  given  to  him  in  honour  of  his  arrival,  and 
after  they  were  all  destroyed,  the  men,  who 
would  naturally  come  in  search  of  him,  were 
to  be  conducted  to  the  further  part  of  the  island 
under  pretence  that  he  was  there,  and  they  were 
then  to  l}e  destroyed  in  like  manner :  and  thus 
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Hke  two  ships,  tb^ir  oteti^  biting  to  wtudMoed^ 
Alight  be  taken  (as  ibey  si)ppo96d)/^itb  edilA 
The  eotertaiJataareQA/ivm  prepared/ jKid  Caf^lOiit 
Cook  abd  s^veiral  ofiLwrs  being  invited  ^erie 
j^resetit  i  it  happened,,  however^  a  little  belbrd 
the  ap|>«ifrted  tidie  when  the  signal  was  io  he 
given,  that  mtmi  of  the  chi^efestitl  expressed  Uieit" 
opinion  that  tbd  nightntiiBe  would  ^  have  b^en 
better  than  the  day,  and  Imbwj  finding  that 'the 
majority  were  of  this  dpikiion^  was  dduofa  vexed; 
and  iiodiediately  forbad  it  to  be  *dV>iie  at  all; 
Thub,  te  sigbal  being  given,  the  ansisabentf 
went  on  without  interraption^andCapt^in  Cdctr 
and'  his  ofiieers  were  mufch  pleased  \Hith  tBetr 
enteitaintnent,  acknowledging  itto  be  far  better 
than  any  other  that  they 'had  received  at  tbe 
Friendly  islands.  (See  his  third  voyage.)  Mn 
Mariner  had  this  information  at  dificrait  times 
from  several  chiefs  who :  w^re  present,  and  in 
particular  iVbm  Fino^  hiiniself,  (die  fathei*  of 
the  present  king,  and  son  of  the  chief  who  vrB» 
at  the  head  of  the  oons^racy.)    ^ 

As  every  information  must  be  iaterestiag<^ 
which  regatrdt^  th^  history  or  fate  of  this  graat 
apd  good  man,  to  whom  sdci'ety  owes  so  much,' 
we  cannot  ooBt  mentioning  aome  ciiK^um* 
stances,  subsequent  to  bis  death,  upon  whiehi 
the  above  aneo^ote  9a  naturally  lelids  the  mind/ 

VOL.  11.  .  F 
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fb^ndtmA.  Tbe  peofjAe  of  ihe  Topigfii  iiliimrsi 
Muited  towards  Cook  -with  rrei^  eltklemi^l 
jMMtfttmlMU  of  fiModriiii^  wliilst  th^^y  m- 
4Mly  meant  to  kill  bim ;  and  the  people  of  th^ 
SiAdwidh  islands,  although  they  aotttsdily  dki 
kill  kin,  bate  paid^  aad  still  oontnrae  to  pay 
kiait  higher  honours  than  any  other  nation  of 
tko  earth ;  they  eateeai  him  as  hariiig  b€«n  sent 
ky  the  :|^ods  to  ciTiliae  them,  and  one  to  ^hoD> 
tk^  owe  die  greatest  blessii^fs  they  enjor^ 
His  bones  (the  greater  part  of  which  they  lia>% 
•ftiil  in  tiieir  possession!)  they  ^eroiUiy  hold 
«Mieil;  thegr  are  deposited  in  a  hoase  conse- 
eralDd  to  a  god,  and  are  annually  carried  in 
procet»ion  to  many  other  consecrated  Ik*  ise^^^ 
befoie  each  of  which  tiiey  are  laid  oii  tiie 
grband,  and  the  priest  returns  thanks  to  tlie 
gods  for  baTing  sent  diem  so  gieat  a  man. 
When  th^  Port  an  Prince  nvas  at  Woahoo  (one 
^  the  Sandwich  islands),  Mr.  Mariner  wa^ 
icrfsrmed  of  the  abore  ciFcninstanees  by  an 
Englishman  (or  perhaps  an  American),  who 
waft  a  resident  there:  his  name  was  -~^ — 
Harabottte ;  he  seemed  a  man  of  some  informa- 
tjom  and  respectlBibilit}',  and  wai(  formerly  the 
mate  of  an  American  vessel  that  touched  there, 
but,  in  oonseqn^ee  of  some  disagreement  with' 
the  captain,  he  chose  toyettcdn  at  those  iisUrhds, 
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Ae  king,  «iid  {ujbt  to  all  shipft  that  nmvf^^ 
Ami  each  of  wydb  lie  denamled  ft  v^e  M"  aii: 
AUiTB  iar  hit  aemcet.  This  perscA  infQrintfS 
Mr.  Mariner  that  the  natives  of  Owhyhee  re* 
jbtfoed  very  few  of  the  bonet  of  Captain  Co0k» 
iMt  chiefly  aabstiCiited  the  hones  of  ai^ine  otbct 
Engtiahman  that  was  kflled  an  that  Melanh 
.^oly  occttrion ;  an4  that  those  of  Cook  ware 
jcamed  annually  m  procession  as  above  related. 
When  Mr.  Mwiner  afterwards  ntMkntoAd  the 
Tonga  langaage,  ha  ctonveraed  upoa  the  Sub^ 
jeot  with  the  natives  of  Owhyhee,  who  w^ene  irith 
4iim  at  Vavaoo ;  they  corroborated  ewry  Umg 
tiiat  Harehotdie  had  said,  wd  jrtated,  oiMe^ 
over,  ihftt  4he  natives  had  no  idea  that  Cook 
aonld. possibly  be  killed,  as  they  consi^eoed 
Itfm.a  superoataraMieing,  and  were  a#MMkfd 
when  they  saw  him  fall.  The  man  who  kiHed 
Urn  was  a  caipenter,  and  his  imme^ate  Matiisa 
was,  either  ^be  apprehension  that  Cap(«>p 
Cook  was,  at  that  .moment,  ordering  his  jDieD 
to  Increase  tbar/fire,  or,  thaiibeJImck  Jtin, 
mtt  knowing  him  to  be  the  extraordinaiDr  bei8)g 
«Sf|!a4iom  he  had  heard  ao  moeh,  for  he  iivad  |t 
aisnsidernble  distanq^  vtp  thaoanntiy,  and  mm 
not  peiaotta%^qBai^i*ad  with Jiiin*  l^A&lh 
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dT  flieir  itiufitrious  victim  ivaii'lBkai%it  Mit^t^r 
different'  gods^  and  aftet-wards  '  birrot ;  whilM 
<he  bones  Mere  disposed  «f  m^  before  relflWS'. 
'Among  the  natives  of  Owhyheei  ifmm  wbioii 
Mr.  Mariner  heard  this,  dne  was  a'chiefol^a 
'midcilitig  rank,  the  r^st  were  of  the  lowei*  ontor, 
biit  they  all  agreed  in  the  same  statement ;  tlu^ 
had  not  befen  eye-witnessefi,  rhotvever,  of  that 
melancholy  transactidn  (for  they  were  aHyoolkg 
men),  but  they  spoke  of  these  things  as  being 
universally  known  at  the  Sandi^idi  islands, 
and  beyond  all  doubt.  They  stated,  moreorei', 
that  the  king  anid  principal  chiefe  M^ere  :ea:- 
ceedingly  sorry  for  the  di^ath  of  their  eXtraoii- 
^dinary  behefackor,  and  wbn&l  have  made  adV 
sacrifices^in  their  power  rather:  thati  so  melai^ 
chofy  an  accident  ishould  have  occurred.  It  i» 
related  in  Cook's  Voyages, 'that,  as  soon  as  hb 
received  his  wound,  the  natives  were  seen* to 
snatch  the  dagger  (by  which  fais^  death  wife 
effected]  ,^  from*  each  other's  Imnds,  displi^ymGr 
ft  savage  eagerness  to^ join  in  hds  destructiiU; 
In  all  prdbabitity;  however,  ihii^  e^gecneasotb 
seize  the  daggei'.was  'prom|)ted  in  Jtinh  fay.'ttie 
'Wish  to  be  possessed  of  an  liistnifliientr  whitsb 
had  become  cohsebVat^,  a&  it'  wese,  by  thr 
Mdeath  ofsogreaifii  man  ;*at  least;  thitrir  pre- 
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vttned,  from:  idmt  voold  IvtTetieea'^'tteBti- 
meat,  lutd  tfaeaccid^at bappea^  at  the  Tpug^^ 
klands. 

• .  A^iength  the  FarvoDiite  arrived  at  tke  island 
of  Pan  (one  >of. the  Fiji  irtands),.  and  anchoijed 
o£r  aplace  called/Veoiha,'  famous  ibr  sandal- 
wom^,.  for  which.  Ihe?i»|rtain  soon  began  tp^ 
.  IroAt  with  the  iiiiti«»,*  and,  before  the  ship's 
d^artiire,  laid  .]&;m99[^l|ionsv  Jn  the  meaa 
tiaKy  Mn  Marinef  flteiit  several  ^  timers  op 
skEoasi  und  bi«i  QH>o|rtHmtiejB  o^  raving  4;piv-, 
^oialipns  i^  ,^hat  k^  had  heard  from  C^m^ 
IkipoaAa;.(se€bGtMtp»  X4).^  'IhftiWives  appeared. 
Uhlm^m  m^icv^ii^^^  ipfef i«r  to^the  ToQgsit 
mlfrfe,  iiartaJttii(jjir|tl>*r^,af  tjip  negrp  cast^^f 
Q(HirtQiii^.cer.ja4d^f4)nsi,.^t^lee^t  in  a  mnall 
d^^gree.    ^^^r.asiiM^.  .Mariner  had  opppr- 
tpjuHes  of  ohaer^ing^.  their  domes^c  comfoorts 
s^|l|ififit^  Hipdi^  inferior  .tO;  those  of  the  people 
JMkhad.jnpt  left    They  do  not  oil  themselves^. 
^pA;  ^ft.thjs  he  frttrib^tes.  the  coarseness  apd 
hPWbyfly  iOf  li^^^  which  is  so  different  from, 
t^fjt..pf  tlue  T^ga  p^ple.    Their  hair  was. 
8j3^wha^  mftn  cnrjy,  ^and  nether  disppsed.to 
he  .woolly,    "j^heir.  whole  e;^nial  character, 
taking  i^  generally,  sej^med  fierce  and  warlike, 
rathfsr^ibwi  Inrave  and  noble.   Their  only  dress 
wa&^|hie  (MfiM  (<!^  ^^qhh  Pi  3^)9  wd  this  naked*^ 
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ntamf  aftptafmau  lems  at  6oo«  to  si^k  theni 
in  4t  4l«ig>M  «f  «iniis«tioii  beloir  tite  nativtt  of 
Tonga,  and  the  Society  islands.    It  is  to  be 
liiMnited  tfiat  Mr.  Mannsr  ImmI  not  fifi^r* 
t^tics  #f  se^ng  nor*  of  the  natives  <>f  th«te 
ifl^atads  than  he  did,  witb  a  view  of  drawing  a 
jQfctdr  conparisoo  between  than  and  the  pao* 
p\*  whose  manners  be  was  00  wdi  acquaintod- 
with;  but  the  afpprehenei«n  ftat  feome  aoci- 
dMt  ttigbt  aifain  dMifai  Irim  just  on  the  ere 
0I  bis  return  to  civHIsed  Boeiity,  prrrosteA 
Mol  frtoe  gding  ^u  ^o*^  s(>  often,  or  s4  ftift 
ai  h6  tflb^rwise  ttifbt  biye  dane*    Ha  was 
diHtttaa  to  diseater  what  dpiaksi  tbtgr  bad  of 
^  -bitit^  of  Tonga,,  and  Ibiiad,  vmifamift 
llMt  Mi^  ebnMdered  thi  latter  to  be  «  -i«iy 
ir«aebenHM  rai!«:  WhilM  thl*e«  isab«adyi»* 
Uted,  a«<^ijkBe  lh«  Fvji  peo^  »f  pMsMsing  tJM 
alme  bad  cMkrtteier;  bttt)  in  all  probabili^, 
drtte  i«  kkdi  ifuicb  diffei^ct  between  thefn  in 
HMkrdHlfi&Ai    FYxttb  all  that  be  hai  seen«  amU 
att  tbat  bi9  ba«  h^ani,  ht>w«Teirj  he  Hi  diapos«i  - 
1A  belifete  that  the  Fiji  pe*pla  flgbt  with  iiiMa 
£Wf  attd  aftiMoait)r  than  the  Tonga  people^ 
bdl  tiiat  Hit  latter,  wheM  they  have  beMi  se- 
xidvsly  ibj^iUred,  bairbottr  Mfttilliettta  of  revenge 
f(Mr  t  loi^i*  iilM.    Mr.  MiiiMir  wifiiart«d  ho 
ittStUMfe  «l  (Attftibhiltai  abittbg  tktm,  fttft  they 
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ttfltaBfieft  were  Tcrf  frtquent^  and  C<nr  MtN^* 
aia'a  aecouat  of  the  feut  of  Chkhia,  wb«k-etWO 
hmiclred  boman  bodioa  wen  serred  op^  tvm 
MBfinned  by  the  repovt  of  Mvera)  of  the  na^ 
tires  of  Paa,  %f1io  were  DOt,  indeed,  preserrt^ 
liut  iwbo  spoke  of  it  whh  muth  indiflfereace,^ 
aa  hanag  heaid  it  often  from  thoBe  who  were 
preeent,  and  aa  bein^  ^  Aing  so  likely,  thtti 
diere  was  no  rMsott  to  dmibt  it  He  had  if 
dsQ  confinncd  by  a  naUw  of  Tonga,  reiidefti 
at  Pan,  who  acted  as  his  ititerpretOT,  and  if^ho 
waa  present  at  Ibis  homble  feasl  The  foh^ 
j^QSfge  of  tiiese  pec^lMBiiiery  diAi»*ent  in  sound 
froni  the  Tooga  langciage,  and  is  much  more 
harsh  to  pronoonc* ;  it  is  replete  wkh  Very 
stroiig  pefcnssimHi  of  die  tmigue,  and  with  it 
freqaent  rattling  of  the  letter  r.  It  is  rather  a 
ettriens  fmt,  it  trae,  and  it  appews  to  be  so 
tmk  $11  that  we  ean  Utstn,  that  the  langai^ 
sf  Ihe  Sondwioh  iidsndeia  is  mcHf^  tmnflar  to 
Ae  Twgm  k«g«age  than  tihat  of  the  Fiji 
islaBderSy  though  ^e  latter  people  are  not 
more  than  about  one  ninth  part  of  the  distance 
of  the  Sandwich  islandls  from  Ton^« 

There  were  several  Englishmen  (pr  Av^fit 
ricana)  et  the  island  of  fvj^  but  iwn»  «f  t|iMi 
wished  to^Mpaai^l  in  tiie  FaMiiriit»  eoBciqpt 
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wifi4  ^;a4  Cefitaiii  Fisk;  ha(d  already  more 
hfMWls  #n  board  Jiiaii  he  wanted,  and  as  this 
Qian  was-  not  thrown  accidentally  (by  stiip*^ 
wiT^l^  or  otbenviee),  among  these  people,^  bnt 
hi9UJ  left  bis  ahip  voluntarily,  the  captain  did 
n0t  cbiooae  to  take  him..  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that;  iQost  of  these  men  were,  from 
all  Deport,  b^t.ipdifiereat  characters,  and  had 
left. their  respective  6bif>s  from  no  good  motive; 
t^^i  had  freqvent  quarrels  among  themselves, 
in  which,  two  oi*  three  had  got  murdered.  Mr* 
Mariner's  information  upon  this. point  is  from 
FyiinMires  wboivi^ted  Tonga,  and  ako,  about 
four  mpnths  lago^i  fixim  an  Englishman*  who 
badlijired  some  two  or  three  years  at  Pan,  and 
wbQm  he  accidentally  met  near  London,  and 
urbo  declared  that  he.  was  beartily  glad  to 
come  away^  because  he  was  afraid,  to  live  on 
the  3ame  i/iland  with  his.  companiofis,  iest  be 
il^hofild  be  killed  in  some  qnarrel ;  and,  if  his 
repcHi:  i?  to  be  credited,  hid  companions  were  a 
yeiy  bad  set,  likely  to  do  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
f;jbAef,  not  only  to.  the  natives^  by  giving  them 

*  This  ma^i^s  .name  is  Thpinfls  Lee.;  he  lived  ^t  that  time 
at  HendoD,  and  was  frequenUy  employed  in  bringing  ha^  t* 
LottdoU*  '  He  has  since  lefl  that  place,  and  is  somewhere  ia 
i«wii,  hn%  we  ha^e  not  been  dble  to  find  him.  He  was  very 
aqiU  acq^iVqpit^ialh.Co)K  MA)^ 
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but  a  mean  and  unjust  f^nkmok^civiiiBed  na^ 
tians,  biit  also  to  dbips  touching'  there!,  wbo 
might  not  be  aulBcientljrion-  their  guard. 
.  The  FaYouirite,  having  laid  in  her  stolie  of 
sandal-wood,  after  five  or  six  day»  stay  at  Pau, 
weighed  anchM  and  resumed  her  voyage,  and, 
in  about  five  wedqs,  arrived* ttt  Macs^o.  At  an 
early  opportanity  Mr.  Mariner  procured  the 
following  certificate  from  Captain  Fisk;  think- 
ing it  might  be  of  service*  to  him^  as  he  was 
totally  ttiiknown  to  every  body.  ;  '   t 

♦*  This  is  to  certify,  that  the  bearer,  William 
f*  Mariner,  belonged  to  the  unfortunate  ship 
"  tlie.Port  a«  Prince,  that  was  cat  oiff  at  the 
'^  Hapai  islands,  and  that  he  was  taken  from 
**  thence  by  the  brig  Favourite." 

(Signed)  A.  Fisk. 

Macao  Roads^  Dec.  S8, 1810. 

As  he  had  buitlittle money  in  his  possession*, 
he  resolved^  the  first  opportunity,  to  enter  on 
board  oqe  of.  the*  company's  shsps  boimd  to 

*  Hfi.had  about  fif^j.or  sixty  dollars  in  his  possession, 
pant  o(  which  had  been  jiven  to  him  by  his  adopted  motheri 
Ma$  Habe ;  the  remainder  he  procured  from  a  female  native 
of  tlefod^a,  by  giving  her  a  consideration  for  them  in  beads, 
iee, ;  tkes«  diHiri  belonged  originally  to  the  Port  ao  Prince^ 
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£agUiad,  and  vnnA.  hia  paieei^  home.  itb«(i« 
pMed,  bdwever,  Inckilj,  that  he  fell  in  widk 
the  offieers  of  the  Company's  cmiser,  tibe  An* 
telope,  who,  taking  an  tntereat  in  his  story, 
corroborated  by  the  account  of  Captain  Fid^ 
invited  him  on  board  die  Antelofiey  where, 
«ith  the  penaianon  of  Captain  Rosa^  he  n^ 
mained  for  a  couple  of  months,  till  an  oppor** 
tunity  offered  of  going  to  England*  He  is 
buppy  to  acknowledge,  durongli  thm  medium, 
his  deepest  sense  of  obligation  to  this  gentle-* 
«an  in  particular,  and  the  officers  in  general 
of  the  Antelope,  for  their  extraordinary  civility 
and  kindness  to  him  whilst  he  remained  on 
board ;  and  not  less  to  Captain  Robert  Wei- 
bank,  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Compatay's 
ship,  the  Cuifnells,  who  received  him  on  board 
ifitb  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  Captain 
Koss,  and  gave  him  his  passage  to  England* 

The  Cuffnells  arrived  at  Gravesend  in  June 
1811,  when  Mr.  Mariner  went  on  shore,  and  im- 
mediately came  op  to  town ;  but,  whilst  look- 
ing ocrt  for  his  father^s  house,  who  in  the  mean 
while  had  changed  his  residence,  he  was  im- 
plTSsed  and  sent  on  board  the  tender:  he 
immediately  wrote  to  a  fiiend,  to  acquaint  his 
father  with  bis  arrival  and  his  situation*  His 
iatJber,  not  less  oveiyoyed  than  »iiipnaed  «t  thife 
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Tiaii  bm  ioiiy  vbom,  mi  Ivhut  kefon^  he  ha* 
araagiQed  ^  he  was  evea  atiTe),  to  be  resident 
among  a  wiyage  people  on  the  other  side  of 
the  globe;  with  little  or  no  view  of  making  his 
eicdpe**  After  sevea  years  loi^^  bi^peleM  ab« 
Miice^  the  hour  of  meeting  anrived;  the  cir- 
<Aqliitmioc8  aad  aentimenta  of  whieh  we  leave 
tp  the  imagiaatioti.  Mr.  Mariner  found  hia 
lather  in  ai6umiQg  for  his  mother :  each  had 
moeh  to  relate  to  the  othar :  but  this  was  not 
the  timje  ftr  free  and  unreserved  communica- 
tion:, whilst  the  won  was  a  prisoner^  the  father 
had  .to  exart  himself  to  procure  his  liberation^ 
and  in  which  he  at  length  succeeded,  aftcar  a. 
week's  detention. 

As  it  may  be  cobsidertd  inttrtsting  to  know 
the  (kit  of  all  the  ship's  company  of  ^e  Port 
au  Prince,  we  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with 
9^  list  of  those  who»  along  with  Mr.  Mariner, 
survived  her  capture.  Besides  the  eight  natives 
of  the  Sandwith  iilaoda,  there  were  bdongiiif 
to  the  ship  fllfy^-two*  persons:  twen^-iis:  (im- 

«  Mt.  Maritter^s  fkth^r  lusd  hetril  fttm  WiBinn  To^, 
lAs  hafl  ^icaped  about  etgbteeii  montht  belpre  him*  thai 
Ut  WMI  \i«i  living,  amiltill  at  Vktaoa;  but  be  had  irepre. 
MOUd  hia  AatHmdi  bm  lathet  httzard^«i  uA  b^alct^.  (?«» 
note,  p.  sa.),         ' 
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4^dfftgi\fr.  M:),  xr^reon  be'ccrdUt  the  time 
Ibe  ship  was  tak'^ti,  and,  of  these'  tv^tSaty-^il^; 
there  were  twenty-two  massacred  ou  the -spot : 
of  those  who  were  on  shore,  three,'  besid^  Mr. 
Brown,  the  whaling-master,  were  also  mur- 
dered, making,  in  all,  twenty-six,  who  lost 
their  Jives  on  th&t  disastrous  occasion.  -  The 
rfemainiffg  tweHty-six  are  correctly  accounted 
for  in  the  following  list.  The  eight  natives  of 
tihe  Sandwich  islands,  probably,  had  ik..  hint 
from  their  countryman,  Tooi-Tooi,  to  keep 
tliemselves  out  of  harm's  way,  whidi  Aey 
^ectually  did.  The  ensuing  statement  it 
cirawn  up  in  the  order  in  which  the  diffiEirent 
<Hents  happ^ied. 

Josh  dcoTLAvi),  Gunner;  Jacob  MYBSs,.Seamftni  Wil<- 

•  i<;am  Forp,  Seaman, — Left'  Namooca  in  a  small^iaddliDg 

canoCy  and  were  never  afterwards  beard  of:  supposed  to^ 

have  been  lost,  as  a  paddle  belonging  to  that  canoe  was 

found  shortly  afterwards^  washed  on  shore  at  Namooca 

AllfirHfiAimEV/Sttfl-iiiaker.— L^  the  island  of  Toqgl  in 
ad^  Amedoan  vessel;  4Hit  ^as-acetdeotatly  ds0WQed.at  the 
Fiji  islands,  as  reported  by  some  Englishmen  at  Fiji. 

Hugh  -Williams^  Seayjanr  John  Parish,  and  J£Rbi#iah 
HiGGiNS,  Land8nien«7?9TE)acaped  from  Yaraoo  in.ani^me*' . 

,  rican  vessel,  fiearly,  tv^ojears  before  Mr.  Mariner  leftt 
The  captain  of  this  vessel,  whose  name  is  not  recdlected* 
refused  to  take  Mr.  Mariner  on  board,  stating  that  h^ 
bad  bands  enough. 
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a  bpy^-j-fJiifft  V^raoa  ia  a  QoU»y.B»y.y.9i9eI».a^4  timf 
wh^n  Mr.  Mariner  wa»  at  the  H«pai  iaiaads,  .  Wiliiam 
T4>i^el  is  noir  residing  in  Cross-stceft^  Westmorlaad'-place* 
Gitjr-xoad. 

John  Watsov^  Seaman.«-4Iad  gone  to  die  FI{i  uiands  with 
a  Tonga  chief,  but  Mr.  Mariner  did  not  haar^aay  Ihiiw 
of  him  there. 

S^MoeL  Cari.tov»  Boatswain;  Gboroe  Wooo,  Carpen^ 
ler's  mate;  William  Singleton,  Landsman;  Alex« 
ANnsaMACAY,  a  boy. — Were  at  the  island  of  Tonga 
at  the  time  the  Favonrite  arrived  at  the  Hapai  islands, 
and  loattdiat  opportunity,  of  escape.  Mr.  Mariner  has 
feiooe  heard-  that  Samuel  Carlton  came  away  afterwajr^s 
in  another  Yefsel. 

Jamks  Waters,  Ordinary  seaman. — Refused  to  leave  Va* 
vaoo  on  account  of  age  and  infirmities.  ' 

*NibH0L  AS-  Blake,  Seaman ;  Wi  lli  am  Browk,  and  Tatom  as 
E^BMsmiiD,  boys;  John  Robsrts,  a  Uack native  of  the 

.  island  of  Tortolay  a  boy.— JSLefosod  to  leawe  the  Ha|»ai 
islands  under  various  pretences. 

William  Stevenson,  a  child  of  two  years  of  age,  native  of 
the  Sandwich,  islands,  the  son  of  a  Botany  Bay  convict, 
resident  at  W«)ahoo,*  whence  the  sail-maker  had  taken 
himtnthe Fartau  Prince,  at  the  request  of  fais  fi^er» 
that  he  flsight  be  brought  to  his  relations  in  Sco^and  to 
be  educated.  This  child  was  adopted  by  the  daughter  of 
.  the  lat^  king,  (the  widow  of  the  late  Tooitonga J  and 

'   was  touch'  noticed :  he  probably  still  remains  at  Vavaoo, 
-^4MI4iiifl«ow<b'e  about  twelve  yeaia  old,  being  two  when 

.m|»  left  kit  fimker, 

,]UiBERx.Bi|fii[M,  Cooper;  Thomas  Da wsok»  Seaman; 
Thomas  Brown,  Landsman ^  ^anuel  Pere?,  Seaman; 
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•  JoftBF,  tt  Uaek^—- These  came  «w«f  willi  Mr.  If  arinar  tir 
the  FsTooffite ;  all  but  ThemoA  Brown  were  wider  ttie^ne* 
oetmlj  ef  remeiiinig  iq  the  Sa«l  Indies.  Thomas  Brown 
got  eoaployiiient  eo  board  one  of  the  homeward4HHiDd 
vessels  from  China,  and  came  to  England  m  ihe  seme 
feet  with  Mr.  MeriMr*    Themes  Dewsoo  has  siace  beea 


Mr.  Mariner  regrets  very  much  not  bein^ 
able  to  furnish  dates;  his  only  method  of 
keeping  time  was  by  cutting  certain  Q«tche» 
osi  certain  trees  (unknoTm  to. any  cose,)  but 
eren  with  snch  rude  memoraoda,  be  was  olily 
out  in  his  calculation  one  day  at  the  tini«'  of 
the  Favourite's  arrival. 

lathe  ensuiQg  page%  we  shitU ^mdeavour  t^ 
fimsish  a  correct  incw  <tf  aH  the  maianvs,  cus- 
timis,  and  sentinreDtB  of  the  Ton^  people, 
that  have  not  been  mentioned,  or  sufficient!/ 
dwelt  upon  in  the  foregoing  part  of  the  wojk^ 
and  which  it  is  ho|>ed  will  be  fmuA  excft^^ 
ingty  dntensliBg,  as  ofering  a  •triknig  :e^n« 
trast  to  the  naBners,  customs,  and  sefiliments 
of  civilized  nations;  and  upon  these  subjects 
we  shall  q>eak  in  the  following  order:  viz. 
fiank  in  societjr,  reiigioua,  civil  aiid  piafrs* 
sional;  religion;  religious  cereBMttMi;  luitw* 
ledge ;  dress ;  domestic  habits ;  pasffmes ;  mu- 
sic and  poetry ;  and  lastly,  language. 
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CHAP.  XVII. 


Prelimioaijr  olmsnittioni^lUwk  in  nodetf-r^TwAkmfft^^ 
,  Vettchi— 4D8{»ived  priesU — The  kiiif'^NQUe»-^Order<kf 
suocession  to  rank— M atabooles— Mooas— Tooas-— Pro« 
feasional  classes  of  tociety,  hereditary  and  ptherwise'— 
TMt  oif  the  erAer  of  profinsions — Saccesaion  to  pro* 
perty«-4)ld«g»*-Slimle«e3»^WIiret  oTchiefs^Adppi- 
^  itiefhcn  romnbiwii  ef  fhitfr  -Aiti  pmctind  tnf 
women-^ChiUfapea. 

Tlis  ftaak  or  Mliiiiati^n  in  inlnDh  indiiwlufthi 
9nhM  iniMcitity at  the  Tonga  islands  may 
he  most  eimveniently  treated  of^  first,  under 
tfaeee  difimnt  pointi  of  Tiew,  -nz.  relif  ious, 
dinl  and  prafaewnal,  mA  refo^noe  to  their 
BBftinlegy,  political  sabordination,  and  their 
aels  and  inafiBfactares ;  and  secondly,  with  re-* 
ftMBce  to  dd  i^ge,  fcmaie  sex,  and  infancy. 
I»  tins  ehapSer,  sue  propose  to  qpeak  merely  of 
raadc  in  aeeie^y  and  Ihe  degree  of  respect  due 
ftMQi  one  man  to  another ;  all  wfatcb  is  deter«» 
BMsed  in  negavd  to  arsry  indrnduad,  by  one  or 
othsf,  or  loore  of  the  foregoing  clrcumstamTfi, 
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mythology,  politics,  arte,  age,  sex,  and  chikl-^ 
hood. 

To  divide  society  into  distinct  classes,  and 
to  discourse  of  the  degree  of  rank  or  respect 
accruing  to  individuals,  accordingly  as  they 
may  belong  to  one  or  other  of  these  classes, 
would  be  a  task  very  difficult  to  execute,  and 
perhaps  impossible  in  respect  to  the  people  of 
these  islands;   at  least,  not  without  making 
numerous  exceptions  and  explanations,  which 
would  only  be  the  means  of  rendering  the  de- 
scription both  tedious  and  complicate.     For 
one  and  thje  same  individwal,  (a  priest,)  who  to- 
day is  held  in  scarcely  any  estimation,  m^y 
to-morrow,  (under  the  influence  of  the  inspi^- 
tion  of  some  god,)  take  place  of  every  body 
present,  seat  himself  at  the  bead  of  thecav* 
ring,  be  respected  as  the  god   himself,  and.^ 
his  discourse  attentively  listened  to  as  oracular.^ 
Again, — the  king  himself,  whom  one  might 
suppose  to  be  the  greatest  person  in  the  cdiIv-.' 
try,  (and  in  fact  he  has  the  greatest  power^)  is* 
by  no  means  the  highest  noUe,  but  milst  yi^- 
in  point  of  rank  to  many  others.     In  this  order' 
of  things,  therefore,  we  aftiall  first  speak  of  ttmse: 
persons  to  whom  rank  and  respeot  is  yielded^ 
oh  the  score  of  peligioiis  cireumstances;   ai»A 
these  are  Tooitonga,  Veachi^  and  the  priests/ 
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.  >Ve  here  speak  of  Tpoitonga  w  if  i^ctually 
existing  in  bis  foil  rank,  with  all  the  public 
honours  of  religious  estimation ;  but  it  will  be 
recollected,  that  before  Mr.  Mariner's  departure 
from  Vavaoo  the  king  had  done  away  entirely 
with  all  the  ceremonies  formerly  considered 
due  to  the  divine  character  of  this  chief; 
and  as  this  was  done  immediately  after  Tooi» 
tonga's  death,  his  son  did  not  succeed  to  this 
high  title ;  so  that  if  affairs  still  remain  in  the 
same  state  at  Vavaoo,  there  is  at  present  no 
Tooitonga,  and  probably  never  again  will  be ; 
but  if  there  should  happen  some  violent  poli- 
tical change,  it  is  possible  the  son  of  the  late 
divine  chief  may  be  raised  to  that  hooour :  we 
therefore  speak  of  Tooitonga  as  if  actually  ex« 
istlag.  The  family  name  of  Tooitonga  is  Fa- 
tafehi,  and  the  present  head  of  the  family,  the 
only  son  (of  legitin^ate  rank,)  is  now  a  youth 
of  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  ag^;  bis 
name  is  Fatafidhi  Low  fili  Tonga:  he  is  stil) 
considered  a  chief  of  high  rank,  and  has  re- 
spect paid  to  him  accordingly.     • 

Tooitonga  and  Veachi  are  both  apknow* 
ledged  desaendants  of  chief  gods  who  fiom^rly 
Visited  the  islands  of  Tonga,  but  whether  their 
original  mothers  were  goddeases  ori^erely  na* 
tives  of  Tonga,  is  a  question  wbich  they  do  n.ot 
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preteiHl  to  decide.  Of  these  two  personage?^^ 
Tboitooga,  as  may  be  guessed  from  his  title, 
IS  Jar  higher  in  rank  ;-*-the  word  imports  chief 
of  Tonga,  which  island  has  always  been  con- 
sidered the  most  noble  of  all  the  Friendly 
islands,  and  from  time  immemorial  the  great- 
est chiefs  hare  been  accustomed  to  make  it 
their  principal  place  of  residence,  and  after 
their  decease  to  be  buried  there  in  the  tombs 
of  their  ancestors.  This  island,  moreover,  gives 
name,  by  way  of  pre-eminence,  to  all  the 
islands  taken  collectively,  as  a  capital  fo%vn 
sometimes  gives  name  to  a  country ;  and  withal 
it  has  acquired  the  epithet  of  sacred,  taboo,  and 
is  thus  sometimes  called  Tonga  t&boo,  denoting 
its  excellence;  from  this  circumstance  it  is 
erroneously  noted  down  in  our  charts  Tonga- 
taboo  ;  but  tiboo  is  only  an  epithet  occasion-* 
ally  used.  The  respect  which  is  shewn  to 
Tooitonga,  and  the  high  rank  wbich  he  holds 
in  society,  is  wholly  of  a  religious  nature,  and 
is  far  superior,  when  occasion  demands  it,  to 
that  which  is  shewn  even  to  the  king  himself; 
for  this  latter,  as  will  by  and  by  be  seen,  is  by 
no  means  of  the  most  noble  descent,  but  yields 
rn  this  respect  to  Tooit6nga,  Veachi,  and  se- 
veral families  related  to  them  ;  and  if  the  king 
were  accidentally  to  meet  any  chief  of  nobler 
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descent  than  himself,  he  would  have  to  sit 
down  on  the  ground  till  the  other  had  passed 
him,  which  is  a  mark  of  resp^t  that  a  common 
peasant  would  be  obliged  to  4shew  to  any  chief 
or  egi  whatsoever;   and  for  this  reason  the 
king  never  associates  with  any  chief  superior 
to  himself)  and  always  endeavours  to  avoid 
•meeting  them,  and  they  in  like  manner  endea- 
vour to  avoid  him,  that  he  might  not  be  put 
to   the   trouble  of  sitting  down  while   they 
passed :  for  if  any  one  were  to  forego  this  ce- 
remony in  presence  of  a  superior  egi,  some 
calamity  from  the  gods  would  be  expected  as 
a  pimishment  for  the  omission.    Sitting  down 
is  with  them  a  mark  of  respect,  as  standing  up 
is  with  us,  before  a  superior ;  upon  the  princi^^ 
pie  perhaps,  that  in  this  posture  a  man  cannot 
so  readily  attack  or  assassinate  the  person  iii 
whose  presence  he  is ;  or  it  may  be  that  in  this 
posture  lowering  his  height  is  significant  of 
his  rank  or  merit  being  humbled  in  presence 
of  the  other. 

There  are  many  ceremonies  which  charac- 
terise the  high  respect  and  veneration  shewn 
to  Tooitonga ;  but  as  in  this  place  we  are  dis- 
coursing of  rank,  not  of  ceremonies,  the  full 
description  of  the  latter  must  be  deferred  till 
we  come  to  speak  of  religious  rites.    Here  we 
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gljallonly  mention,  in  agenerdl  way^  in  what 
tbese  ceremonies  chiefly  consist. 

1.  The  grandl^eremony  of  inachi^  which  \% 
performed  once  a  year,  (about  the  month  of 
October,)  and  consists  in  oifering  the  first  fruits 
•f  the  year  to  Tooitonga«  It  was  supposed 
that  if  this  ceremony  were  neglected,  the  Ten? 
gt^anee  of  the  gods  would  fall  in  a  signal  man- 
ner upon  the  people. 

2.  Peculiaiity  of  his  marriage  ceremony. 

3.  Peculiarity  of  his  burial  ceremony. 

4.  PecKliarity  of  the  mourning  for  his  de« 
cease. 

5.  Tooitongais  not  circumcised,  as  all  the 
other  meii  are,  unless  he  goes  to  foreign 
islands  to  undergo  this  ceremony;  nor  is  he 
tattowed. 

6.  Peculiarities  of  speech,  used  in  regaixl 
to  Tool  tonga  ;  for  instance,  if  the  king  or  any 
chief  but  Tooitonga  be  sick,  they  say  he  inihiga 
tdngiy  but  Tooitonga  being  sick,  he  is  said  to 
be  booloo'hi:  so  with  many  other  words  that 
are  used  exclusively  for  him,  tod  which  will  be 
noticed  hereafter* 

These  things  are  mentioned  in  this  pjace, 
merely  to  afford  an  idea  of  the  high  venera- 
tion in  which  Tooitonga  is  held ;  for  to  whom 
but  the  greatest  personage  can  such  peculiari-' 
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ties  belong  ?  Notwithstanding  his  high  raifik, 
however,  he  has  comparatirely  but  very  little 
absolute  power,  which  extends  iali  direct  and 
positive  manner  only  to  his  own  fatnily  and 
attendants:  as  to  his  property,  he  has  some- 
what more  than  the  generality  of  the  nobles,  but 
much  less  than  the  king,  who  by  bis  arbitrary 
sovereignty  can  lay  claim  to  almost  any  thing. 
.  Thus  all  that  can  be  said  in  this  place  pf 
Toaitonga  is,  that  he  is  by  far  the  greatest 
egi,  having  the  credit  of  a  high  divine  original, 
and  that  all  respect  and  veneration  is  therefore 
due  to  him. 

VBAcnr,  as  mentioned  before,  is  anodic^ 
egi  of  divine  original,  but  far  from  being 
equal  to  Tooitonga.  The  king^  indeed,  avoids 
his  presence,  the  same  as  he  would  tiiat  of 
Tooitonga,  and  always  pays  him  the  usual 
obeisance  when  he  happens  to  meet  him: 
but  he  has  no  peculiar  marks  of  high  respect 
«  shewn  to  him,  as  are  shewn  to  Tooitonga ;  that 
is  to  say,  no  ceremonies  that  are,  in  them- 
selves, peculiar  and  different  from  what  are 
she^n  to  other  chiefs  by  their  inferioi^s.  There 
is  this  one  universal  acknowledgnient,  how<- 
evcr^  viz.  that  he  is  a  great  chief  descended 
from  a  god,  that  he  is  next  in  rank  to  Tooi- 
tonga, and  superior  to  every  other  chief.     His 
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name  hail  no  known  literal  meaning  that  Mr. 
Mariner  can  discover. 

Priests  or  Fahe-gehe.  The  termfahe-gehe 
means  split  ofif,  separate,  or  distinct  from,  and 
is  Implied  to  signify  a  priest,  or  man,  who  has 
a  peculiar  or  distinct  ^rt  of  mind  or  souU  dif- 
fering from  that  of  the  generality  of  mankind, 
which  4idposes  some  god  occasionally  to  inr 
spire  him.  These  inspirations,  of  which  an 
accoui^  has  been  given  vol.  i.  p.  105,  frequently 
happen,  and  on  such  occasions  the  priest  has 
the  same  deference  and  respect  shewn  to  him 
as  if  he  were  the  god  himself;  if  the  king  hap- 
pen to  be  present,  he  retires  to  a  respect- 
ful distance,  and  sits. down  among  the  body 
of  the  spectators,  so  w  ould  Veachi',  and  so 
would  even  the  high  divine  chief  Tooitonga, 
because  a  god  is  believed  to  exist  at  that 
moment  in  the  priest,  and  to  speak  from  his 
mouth:  but  at  other  times  a  priest  has  no 
other  respect  paid  to  him  than  what  his  own 
proper  family  rank  may  require.  They  ge- 
nerally belong  to  the  lower  order  of  chiefs,  or 
to  the  matabooles,  though  sometimes  great 
chiefs  are  thus  visited  by  the  gods,  and  the 
king  himself  has  been  inspired  by  Tali-y-toobo, 
the  chief  of  the  gods.  During  the  time  a  priest 
fs  inspired  he  is  looked  on<with  more  or  less 
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veueration,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  god 
that  inspires  him.  But  more  upon  this  sub- 
ject under  the  head  of  religion. 

The  civil  ranks  of  society  may  be  thus 
divided;  How,  or  King;  Egi,  or  Nobles; 
Matabooles  ;  Mooas,  and  Tooas. 

The  How,  or  King,  is  an  arbitrary  monarch, 
deriving  his  right  to  the  throne  partly  "from 
hereditary  succession,  and  partly  from  military 
power,  which  latter  he  is  occasionally  obliged 
to  exert  to  secure  himself  in  the  former.  His 
power  and  influence  over  the  minds  of  the 
people  is  derived  from  the  following  circum- 
stances; viz.,  hereditary  right;  supposed  pro- 
tection of  the  gods,  if  he  is  the  lawful  heir; 
Iiis  reputation  as  a  warrior;  the  nobility  of 
iiis  descent;  and  lastly,  but  not  leastly,  the 
strength  and  number  of  his  fighting  men. 
He,  of  course,  possesses  the  greatest  power  of 
any  individual  but,  in  respect  to  rank,  as  be- 
fore observed,  he  is  differently  circumsjtanced. 
In  tiiiis  last  particular,  not  only  Tooitonga, 
Veachi,  and  priests  actually  inspired,  are  su- 
perior to  him,  but  even  several  other  nobles 
are  higher  in  rank,  not  as  to  office  or  power, 
but  as  to  blood,  or  descent,  for  nobility  consists 
in  being  related  either  to  Tooitonga,  Veacjbi, 
or  the  How,  and  the  nearer  any  family  is  re- 
lated to  them,  the  nobler  it  is ;  those  related 
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to  TooitoiigfA  bemg  ndbler  than  those'equally 
related  to  V^^u^hi,  and  those  related  to  this  latter 
being  more  noble  than  those  equally  related  to 
the  How.  Hence  it  appears  that  there  must 
be  many  egies  more  noble  even  than  the  king 
himself,  and  to  such  the  king,  meeting  them, 
BHust  shew  the  same  marks  of  respect  as  are 
usual  ttom  an  inferior  to  a  superior :  and  if  he 
were  to  touch  any  thing  personally  belonging 
to  the  superior  chief,  as  himself,  or  his  gar- 
ments, or  the  mat  on  which  he  sleeps^,  he 
becomes  tabooed^  as  it  is  termed,  or  under  the 
prohibition  to  feed  himself  with  his  own  hands ; 
or,  if  he  does,  it  is  at  the  risk  of  becoming  dis- 
eased, or  suffering  some  other  calamity  from 
the  gods  as  a  punishment :  but  from  this  taboo 
he  can  readily  free  himself,  by  performing  the 
ceremony  of  7n6e'''m6e'\  which  consists  in  touch  r 
ing,  with  both  hands,  the  Jeet  of  the  superior 
<;hief9  or  of  one  equal  to  him :  but  more  •f 
these  ceremonies  in  their  proper  place. 
'  £gi,  or  NoBLJBs.  AW  those  persons  ai-e 
egi,  or  nobles,  or  chiefs  (for  we  have  used  these 
terms  synonymously),  who  are  any  way  related 
either  to  the  family  of  Tooitonga,  or  Veachi,  or 
the  How :  and  all,  and  nobody  else  but  chiefs, 
have  the  privilege  of  freeing  people  from  the 
taboo^  under  circumstances,  and  in  the  manner 
related  m   the  above  paragraph.     Tooitonga 
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and  Veachi  may  easily  be  conceived  sources  of 
Dobilitj,  on  account  of' their  supposed  divine 
original,  and  the  IIow  because  he  holds  the 
reins  of  government,  and  is  invested  with 
power.  The  family  of  Finow,  who  is  the 
present  How,  say,  that  they  descended  neither 
from  Tooitonga  nor  Veai:hi,  but  are  altogether 
a  distinct  race:  the  fact,  probably,,  is,  that 
Finow's  family  is  a  dist^mt  branch  of  one.  of 
the  others ;  but  having  at  length  ascended  the 
throne,  it  drew  its  rank  and  consequence  more 
from  this  circumatance  than  from  such  dis- 
tant relationship.  The  present  Finow-s  father 
was  the  first  of  his  family  that  came  to  the 
throne,  which  he  did  by  usurpation  and  ex- 
pulsion of  the  theo  reigning  family.  (Vide 
vol.  i,  p.  77).  The  Hows  before  that  time,  as 
far  back  as  they  have  credible  records,  which 
is  not  more  than  about  four,  or,  at  most,  five 
generations,  were  all  relations  of  Tooitonga. 
At  all  events,  this  is  certain,  that  the  present 
acknowledged  fountains  of  nobility  are  Tooi«- 
tonga,  Veachi,  and  the  king,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  here  stand.  In  every  family  nobi- 
lity descends  by  the  female  line;  for  where 
the  mother  is  not  a  noble,  the  children  are  not 
nobles;  but  supposing  the  father  aad  nvHher 
to  be  nearly  equitl  by  t^irth,  the  follpwiag  is  the 
•rder  in  which  the  individuals  of  the  family  aire 
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to  be  ranked,  viz.  the  father,  the  mother,  ttie 
eldest  son,  the  eldest  daughter,  the  second  son, 
the  second  daughter,  &c.,  or,  if  there  be  no 
children,  the  next  brother  to  the  man,  then  the 
sister,  the  second  brother,  the  second  sister,  &c. 
But  if  the  woman  is  more  noble  than  the 
man,  then  her  relations,  in  like  order,  take 
precedence  in  rank,  but  they  do  not  inherit  his 
property,  as  will  be  seen  in  another  place.  All 
the  children  of  a  female  noble  are,  without  ex- 
ception, nobles* 

The  Matabooles  rank  next  to  the  chiefs ; 
they  are  a  sort  of  honourable  attendants  upon 
chiefs,  are  their  companions,  counsellors,  and 
advisers  ;  they  see  that  the  orders  and. wishes 
of  their  chiefs  are  duly  executed,  and  may  not 
improperly  be  called  their  ministers,  and  are 
more  .or  less  regarded  according  to  the  rank  of 
the  chief  to  whom  they  are  attached.  They 
have  the  management  of  all  ceremonies.  Their 
rank  is  from  inheritance;  and  they  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been,  originally,  distant  rela- 
tions of  the  nobles,  or  td-  have  descended  from 
persona  eminent  for  experience  and  wisdom, 
and  whose  acquaintance  and  friendship  on  that 
account  became  valuable  to  the  king,  and  other 
great  chiefs.  As  no  man  can  assume  the  rink 
and  title  of  mataboole  till  his  father  be  dead, 
the  greater  part  of  them  are  beyond  the  middk 
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age  of  life,  and,  m  it  is  their  business  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  all  rites  and  cere- 
monies, and  with  the  manners,  customs,  aod 
affairs  of  Tonga,  they  are  always  looked  up  tx> 
as  men  of  experience  and  superior  information. 
Some  of  the  matabooles  are  adepts  also  at  some 
art  or  profession,  such  as  canoe-building,  or 
superintending  funeral  rites :  this  last,  though 
a  ceremony,  the  generality  of  matabooles  do 
not  attend,  as  it  is  also  a  disti^t  profession. 
Those  few  that'  are  canoe-builders  are  very 
peifect  in  their  art,  and  only  make  canoes  &r 
the  king,  or  other  great  chiefs.  The  mata- 
booles also  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
traditionary  records,  and  hand  them  down  to 
their  sons.  When  a  mataboole  dies,  his  eldest 
son,  or,  if  he  have  no  son,  bis  next  brother, 
becomes  a  mataboole.  All  the  sons  and  bro- 
thers of  matabooles  are  mooas. 

MooAs  are  the  ne^Kt  class  of  people  below 
the  liiat^d^ooles ;  they  are  either  t^  sons  or 
brothers  qC. mttabool^,  or  d^fcendcmts  of  the 
latter.  Al;}4he  M>n9  and  Imrtbcrs  of  mata- 
booles are  moois,  and  as  no  nooa  can  become 
a  mataboole  till  hid  father  or  brother  whom  he 
is  to  succeed  is  dead,  Mr,  in  like  somier,  the 
isons  and  brothers  of  mooas  are  only  tooas,  and 
no  tooa  can  become  irmoea  till  his  father  or 
]brother  whom  he  is  to  succeed  is  dead.     The 
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uiooas  have  much  to  do  in  assisting  at  public 
ceremonies,  such  as  sharing  out  food  and  cava 
under  the  direction  of  the  matabooles :  they 
sometimes  arrange  and  direct  instead  of  the 
matabooles,  unless  on  very  grand  occasions. 
Like  the  matabooles,  they  form  part  of  the  re- 
tinue of  chiefs,  and  are  more  or  less  respected 
according  to  the  rank  of  their  chiefs.  Most  of 
the  mooas  are  professors  of  some  art. 

Both  jtnatabooles  and  mooas  have  the  busi- 
ness of  attending  to  the  good  ocder  of  society, 
to  look  to  the  morals  of  the  younger  chiefe, 
Yvhe  are  apt  to  run  into  excesses,  and  oppress 
the  lower  orders  (the  tooas),  in  which  case  they 
admonish  tiiem,  and  if  they  pay  no  attention, 
they  report  them  to  the  older  chiefs,  and  advise 
that  Bomelhing  should  be  done  to  remedy  such 
evils.  They  are  very  much  respected  by  all 
classes.  Tooas  are  the  lowest  order  of  all,  or 
the  bulk  of  the  people.  They  are  all,  by  birth, 
lyfonnoM^  or  peasants  ;  but  some  of  them  are 
employed  occasionally  in  the  various  occupa- 
tions of  performing  the  tattow,  cooking,  club- 
carving,  and  shaving,  according  to  their  abi- 
lities in  these  respective  arts,  and  meet  with 
encouragement  by  presents.  ITiose  tooas  that 
are  evidently  related  to  mooas,  and  consequently 
have  a  chance  of  becditiingBiooas,  are  respected 
by  those  who  can  trace  no  such  relationship. 
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Professional  Class  of  Society^-^— We 
now  come  to  speak  of  those  who  dmw  respeot 
rather  than  rank  aecording  to  their  usefulness 
in  different  arts  and  manufactures,  more  or  less 
regarded.  Some  of  these,  as  we  have  before 
seen,  are  matabooles,  and  rank  accordingly^ 
the  greater  part  of  them  are  mooas,  and  the  re^ 
mainder  of  course  tooaft. 

Among  those  that  practise  the  arts  there 
are  many  that  do  it  because  their  fathers  did 
the  same  before  them,  and  consequently  have 
brought  them  up  to  it,  and  these  are  for  the  most 
part  such  as  practise  arts  that  are  considered 
ingtoious^  and  therefore  respectable ;  ahd  hence 
they  have  no  motive  sufficiently  strong  (unless  it 
be  sotnetimes  laziness),  to  engage  them  to  relin^^^ 
qiiish  it,  particularly  as  they  obtain  presents  from 
their  chie&  for  their  ingenuity.  There  is  no  posi- 
tive lAw  to  oblige  them  to  foUpw  the  business  of 
their  fathers,  nor  atiy  motive  bnt  the  honour*^ 
able  estimation  in  which  their  arts  are  held,  ot 
their  own  interest,  or  the  common  custom. 

None  of  them  are  matabooles  but  a  few  of 
the  canoe  builders  and  the  superintendents  of 
funeral  rites,  perhaps  about  a  fifth  or  a  sixth  part 
of  them,  and  some  of  these  are  very  expert  in 
cutting  ornaments  out  of  whales  teeth  for  neck- 
laces, or  for  inlaying  clubs,  likewise  in  makitig 
clubs  and  spears,  and  other  warlike  instrnmentSi 
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which  are  not  separate  professions,  but  art5 
practised  by  the  canoe  builders  as  being  ex- 
pert in  the  use  of  the  togi  or  axe  ;  at  least  there 
are  no  toofoongafono  le  (inlayers  of  ivory),  nor 
toofoonga  ghahi  mea  tuw  (makers  of  warlike  in- 
struments), but  who  are  also  canoe  builders. 
All  the  toofoonga  fo  vaca  (canoe  builders),  and 
toofoonga  taboo  (inteiidants  of  funeral  rites), 
that  are  not  matabooles  are  mooas,  for  no  per- 
son of  so  low  a  rank  as  a  tooa  can  practise  such 
respectable  arts. 

The  remaining  professions  are  followed  both 
by  mooas  and  tooas,  with  the  exception  of  the 
three  following,  viz.  toofoonga  fy  cava  (barbers 
or  shavers  with  shells),  tangatafe  ootnoo  (cooks), 
and  kyfonnooa  (peasants), all  of  whom  are  tooas. 

vOf  the  different  professions,  some  are  heredi- 
tary in  the  way  before  mentioned,  and  some  are 
not ;  the  latter  consist  oi toofoonga  ta  to/tow  (tliose 
who  perform  the  tattow),  toofoonga  tongi  acow 
^dub  carvers,  or  engravers  of  the  handle,  not 
inlayers) ;  and  toofoonga  fy  cava  (barbers.)  The 
arts  followed  by  these  are  not.  hereditary,  be- 
cause they  are  not  of  that  respectability  to  en- 
gage a  man  to  follow  any  of  them  because  his 
father  tlid  the  same  ;  they  are  practised  by  any 
one  who  has  a  natural  turn  that  way. 

But  the  two  lowest  of  all,  viz.  the  cooks  and 
feasants,  are  such  by  inheritance,  for  the  chiefs 
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i&  whose  service  they  may  be  necessarily  require 
their  services,  and  their  children  naturally 
succeed  them,  for  neither  of  these  arts  require 
any  great  talent  to  learn :  every  body  knows 
how  to  cook  and  till  the  ground  in  a  tolerable 
degree ;  but  those  who  are  born  to  no  better  fate 
have  no  alternative  left  them,  they  must  follow 
these  necessary  employments  as  the  business  of 
their  life,  if  their  chiefs  command  them ;  and  to 
such  alone  the  terms  cook  and  peasants  are  here 
applied .  The  cook  is  somewhat  the  superior ;  he 
sees  to  the  supplying  of  provisions,  takes  care 
of  the  store-house,  looks  to  the  thatching  and 
fences  of  the  dwelling-house,  occasionally  gives 
an  eye  to  the  plantation^  and  sometimes  works 
upon  it  himself.  The  head  cook  is  generally 
not  a  little  proud  of  himself,  and  is  looked  on 
with  some  respect  by  the  cooks  below  him  and 
the  common  peasants. 

The  term  cook  is  frequently  applied  to  a  man 
though  he  be  not  a  cook,  .to  signify  that  he  is 
of  verylow  rank  :  for  although  a  cook  belong- 
ing to  a  chief  may  give  himself  many  airs,  and 
be  thought  something  of  by  the  common  tooas 
about  him ;  yet  if  there  be  a  company  of  pea- 
sants together,  he  that  has  the  least  to  boast  of 
in  respect  of  family  connexions  is  sure  to  be  made 
the  cook,  and  as  it  were  servant  to  the  rest. 

The  following  then  will  be  the  order  in  which 
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the  different  professions  will  stand  as  to  the  re- 
spect they  may  command  in  society: — all  in- 
dividuals are  not,  however,  esteemed  according 
to  their  profession,  but  according  to  their  abili- 
ties in  it ;  for  a  clever  man  in  one  art  will  be 
sometimes  more  esteemed  than  a  man  of 'mo- 
derate abilities  in  a  higher.  In  this  arrange- 
ment the  cooks  are  placed  before  the  peasants, 
because  the  cooks  of  chiefs  generally  have  to 
overlook  them. 


Foilowedboth  by 
niQtabooles 
and  xnooas. 


/Toofoonga  fo  v&ca ;  canoe  ^ 

builderg. 
Toofoonga  f6no  le;  cutters 
of   whale-teeth   orna- 
ments. 
Toofoonga  t&boo;  superln- 
tendants  of  funeral  rites.  J 

Stone  coflBns. 

Toofoonga  jiacobcnga;  net 
makers. 

Toofoonga  toty'  ica  ;  fisher- 
men. 

Toofoonga  langaf^le;  large 

\^       house-builders. 

I  Toofoonga  tatatCo'w;  those 
who  perform  the  tattow.  ] 
Toofoonga  toogi  ac6w ;  club-  I 
carvers.  J 

Toofoonga  fy  cava ;  barb^ers  \ 
or  shavers  with  shells,    f    Followed  only 
,,      y.  I  Tang^  feoo'moo;  cook8.i       by  tooas. 

Hereditar> .  J  j^^  ^^^^^^^^  .  peasants.        ) 

Property  in  these  islands,  as  may  easily  be 
conjectured,  consists  principally  in  plantations, 


Followed  both 

by  moas  and 

tooas. 
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houses,  and  ednoes,  and  the  right  of  miccession 
to  it  is  regulated  by  the  order  of  relationship,  as 
given  under  the  head  of  Nobles,  p.  89,  so  in  like 
mimneristhe  right  of  succession  to  the  throne« 

Having  now  given  a  view  of  the  rwik  of  indi-» 
viduals  in  society,  with  reference  to  religion, 
civil  government,  and  professional  occupations ; 
we  have  now  to  consider  it  in  respect  to  old  age^ 
sex,  and  childhood. 

Old  persons  of  both  sexes  are  highly  reve*' 
renced  on  account  of  their  age  and  experience^ 
in  so  much  that  it  constitutes  a  branch  of  their 
first  moral  and  religious  duty,  viz.  to  reverence 
the  gods,  the  chiefs,  and  aged  persons ;  and 
consequently  there  is  hardly  any  instance  in 
these  islands  of  old  age  being  wantonly  insulted. 

Women  have  considerable  respect  shewn  to 
them  on  account  of  their  sex,  independent  of 
the  rank  they  might  otherwise  hold  as-  nobles. 
They  are  considered  to  contribute  much  to  the 
comforts  and  domestic  happiness  of  the  other 
sex,  and  as  they  are  the  weaker  of  tlie  two,  it  is 
thought  unmanly  not  to  shew  them  attentiou 
and  kind  regard ;  they  are  therefore  not  subjected 
to  hard  labour  or  any  very  menial  work.  Those 
ttiat  are  nobles  rank  like  the  men  according  to 
the  superiority^  their  relationship.  If  a  wo- 
qum  not  a  noble  is  the  wife  or  daughter  of  a 
Hiatabocde,  she  ranks  as  a  mataboole ;  if  she  be 

VOL.  II.  u 
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8  noble,  she  is  superior  in. rank  to  him,  and  s# 
are  the  children  male  and  female ;  but  in  do^ 
mestic  matters  she  submits  entirely  to  his  ar- 
rangements ;  notwithstanding  this,  however,  she 
never  loses  the  respect  from  her  husband  due 
to  her  rank,  that  is  to  say,  he  is  obliged  to  per« 
form  the  ceremony  of  mo'e-mcfi  before  he  can 
feed  himself.  If  the  husband  and  wife  are  both 
nobles  of  equal  rank,  the  ceremony  of  mo'e-* 
md'e  is  dispensed  with  ;  but  where  there  is  any 
difference  the  inferior  must  perform  this  cere<^ 
mony  to  be  freed  from  the  taboo.  If  a  woman 
marries  a  man  higher  in  rank  than  herself,  she 
always  derives  additional  respect  on  that  ac- 
count ;  but  a  man  having  a  wife  who  is  a  greater 
noble  than  himself  acquires  no  additional  re** 
spect  from  this  source,  but  he  has  the  advantage 
of  her  larger  property. 

It  is  a  custom  in  the  Tonga  islands  for  wo- 
men to  be  what  they  call  mothers  to  child'-^n  or 
grown  up  young  persons  who  are  not  their  o  wn» 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  them  or  seeing 
that  they  are  provided  with  all  the  conveni- 
ences of  life ;  and  this  is  often  done,  although 
Aeir  own  natural  mothers  be  living,  and  re- 
siding near  the  spot, — no  doubt  for  the  sake  ofi 
greater  care  and  attention,  or  to  be  afterwards 
a  substitute  for  the  true  parent,  in  the  event  of 
her  premature  death ;  but  the  original  inten- 
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tion  seems  not  now  understood,  for  it  happens 
j^ometimes,  that  a  young  inan  having  both 
his  natural  mother  and  a  wife  living,  will  take 
it  in  his  head  to  have  an  adopted  mother, 
whom  he  regards  the  same  as  his  natural  pa- 
rent. If  a  woman  is  the  foster  mother  to  a 
person  superior  to  herself,  which  is  mostly  the 
case,  she  acquires  no  additional  respect  from 
this  source  in  society,  though  the  adopted  per- 
son be  ever  so  great  a  noble  ;  but  if  a  woman 
is  an  attendant  to  a  person  of  consequence, 
some  respect  always  accrues  to  her  on  that  ac- 
count, because  it  is  a  thing  publicly  known, 
she  forming  a  part  of  the  retinue  of  the  chief, 
and  accompanying  him  every  where ;  whereas, 
the  relation  in  which  a  woman  stands  to  her 
adopted  son  or  daughter  is  more  a  matter  of 
private  agreement  and  mutual  understanding. 
Thus,  Mafi  Habe,  one  of  the  wives  of  Finow 
the  first,  the  father  of  the  present  king,  was 
Mr.  Mariner's  foster  mother,  appointed  by  the 
king  her  husband.  To  this  pearson  Mr.  Ma- 
riner feels  himself  greatly  indebted  for  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  language  and  true  customs  of  Tonga,  in 
contradistinction  to  words  and  customs  intro- 
duced from  other  islands.  She  wouid  fre- 
<]uent1y  take  the  greatest  pains  in  teaching 
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him  the  coitect  Tonga  pronunciation,  and 
would  laugh  him  out  of  all  little  habits  and 
customs,  in  dress,  manners,  and  conversation, 
that  were  not  strictly  according  to  the  Tonga 
fashion,  or  not  considered  sufficiently  polished 
and  becoming  an  egi  (noble.)  In  all  respects^ 
and  on  every  occasion,  she  conducted  herself 
towards  htm  with  the  greatest  maternal  aflfec- 
tion,  modesty,  and  propriety  :  she  was  a  woman 
of  great  understanding,  personal  beauty,  and 
amiable  manners. 

If  a  young  girl  is  betrothed,  or  set  apart  to 
be  the  wife  or  concubine  of  a  noble  higher  in 
rafik  than  herself,  she  derives  more  respect  on 
that  account,  independent  of  what  is  due  to 
her  own  proper  rank. 

The  women  employ  themselves  (particularly 
nobles,)  in  making  a  variety  of  articles,  chiefly 
omameurtal ;  these  employments,  however,  are 
considered  accomplishments,  not  professions : 
some  of  the  higher  class  of  women  not  only 
mBke  these  employments  an  amusement,  but 
actually  make  a  sort  of  trade  of  it,  without 
prejudice  to  their  rank;  which  is  what  the 
lower  class  of  women  could  not  do,  because 
what  thei/  make  is  not  their  own  property,  but 
is  done  by  the  order  of  their  superiors ;  the 
highest  aecomplishments  cannot  add  to  a  wo- 
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man's  rank,  though  it  does  somewhat  to  the 
estimation  in  which  she  may  be  held,  for  such 
things,  when  well  done,  are  honourable  in  a 
woman  of  rank.  These  things  will  be  farther 
spoken  of  hereafter. 

Children  acquire  their  rank  by  inheritance, 
as  before  observed,  from  the  mother's  side :  if 
she  be  not  a  noble  they  are  not,  and  vice  versa. 
If  a  man,  however  high  his  rank,  have  a  child 
by  a  woman  who  is  only  a  tooa,  no  matter 
whether  they  are  married  or  not,  (but  indeed 
there  is  no  instance  of  a  noble  marrying  a 
tooa,)  that  child  would  not  be  a  noble,  though 
it  were  known  that  the  father  was  a  noble; 
the  child  might  rank  as  a  mooa,  but  not 
higher :  on  the  contrary,  if  a  woman  who  is  a 
noble  were  to  have  a  child  by  a  tooa,  the 
child  would  be  a  noble ;  but  this  perhaps  sel- 
dom happens,  for  the  pride  of  the  females 
would  not  allow  of  such  a  low  intrigue ;  or  if 
such  a  circumstance  were,  to  take-  place,  the 
greatest  care  would  be  used  that  it  should  not 
be  known.  Children  that  are  nobles  are 
somewhat  less  respected,  as  may  be  supposed, 
on  account  of  their  cliildhood ;  but  then  any 
familiarity  or  slight  disrespect  that  might  be 
shewn  them  would  only  be  by  nobles  nearly 
equal  or  superior  to  them.     If  Finow  w^re  to 
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see  a  child  of  superior  rank  approach  or  be 
brought  near  him,  he  perhaps  ivould  say,  (and 
frequently  does  on  such  occasions,)  take  that 
child  away!  why  do  you  bring  him  here, 
troubling  me  with  the  taboo  ?  or  some  such 
abrupt  expression :  such  language,  however, 
would  not  be  decorous  from  an  inferior,  unless 
he  be  of  nearly  equal  rank,  and  then  only  \\y 
authority  of  his  superior  age. 
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CHAP.  XVIIL 


EnumeratioQ  of  the  principal  n^fcioos  on  wbidi  the  religion 
of  Tonga  is  founded — Traditionary  account  of  the  island 
of  Bolotoo — Division  of  the  gods  into  six  classes — 
Names  and  attributes  of  the  principal  original  gods- 
Souls  of  Chiefs — Souls  of  Matabooles— -Other  Hotooas 

-  or  inhabitants  of  Bolotoo — ^Hotooa  Pow,  or  mi8<^ev- 
ous  gods — The  god  that  supports  the  earth— Observa- 
tions upon  death— Origin  of  the  habitable  earth,  or  ra- 
ther of  the  islands  of  Tonga — Popular  tradition  respect- 
ing the  original  inhabitants  of  Tonga — ^Remarks — An- 
other tradition  respecting  the  same  subject— Fiji  story 
respecting  an  island  of  immortal  women-— Popular  a<N 
count  of  the  origin  of  turtles— General  notion  of  the 
earthy  skj,  and  heavenly  bodies — ^Notions  respecting  the 
human  soul  and  animal  life — Ideas  concerning  the  liver 
— The  sours  immortality — Notions  of  the  Fiji  people 
in  regard  to  the  soul. 

The  Religion  of  the  Tonga  islands  rests 
chiefly  upon  a  belief  of  the  following  notions/ 

1.  That  there  are  Hotooas,  gods,  or  superior 
beings,  who  have  the  power  of  dispensing 
good  and  evil  to  mankind,  accoi*ding  to 
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their  merit,  but  of  whose  origin  they  form 
no  idea,  rather  supposing  them  to  be  eter- 
nal. 

2.  That  there  are  other  Hotooas  or  gods;  viz. 
the  souls  of  all  deceased  nobles  and  mata- 
booles,  who  have  a  like  power  of  dispensing 
good  and  evil,  but  in  an  inferior  degree. 

8.  That  there  are  besides  several  Hotopa  Pow, 
or  mischievous  gods,  whose  attribute  is  never 
to  dispense  good,  but  petty  evils  and  troubles, 
not  as  a  punishment,  but  indiscriminately 
to  whomwiever  it  may  be,  from  a  pure  mis- 
chievous disposition. 

4.  That  all  these  superior  beings,  although 
they  may  perhaps  have  had  a  beginning, 
will  have  no  end. 

5.  That  the  world  also  is  of  doubtful  origin, 
and  co-existent  with  the  gods ;  the  solid  uky, 
the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  ocean,  being . 
pre-existent  to  the  habitable  earth,  which 
was  afterwards  drawn  out  of  the  water  by 
the  god  Tangaloa^  whilst  fishing  with  a  \}ne 
,and  hook. 

6.  That  mankind,  according  to  a  partial  tradi- 
tion, first  came  from  Bolotoo,  the  residence 
of  the  gods,  an  island  to  the  oorth-weatward, 
and  resided  at  the  Tonga  if^ilands,  by  com- 
mand of  Tangaloa :  they  consisted  of  two 
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brothers,  with  tbeir  wives  and  attendants, 
whose  original  they  pretend  to  know  nothing 
about. 

7.  That  all  Human  evil  is  inflicted  by  the  gods 
upon  mankind,  on  account  of  some  neglect 
of  religious  duty,  either  in  the  person  or 
persons  who  suffer  the  inflictiqns,  or  in  the 
egi  or  chief  whom  they  serve ;  and  the  con- 
trary of  good. 

8.  That  all  egi  or  nobles  have  souls,  which 
exist  hereafter  in  Bolotoo,  not  according  to 
their  moral  merit,  but  their  rank  in  this 
world,  and  then  they  have  power  similar 
to  the  original  gods,  but  less.  The  mata- 
booles  also  go  to  Bolotoo  after  death,  where 
they  exist  as  matabooles  or  ministers  to  the 
gods,  but  they  have  not  the  power  of  inspir- 
ing priests:  the  mooas,  according  to  the 
belief  of  some,  also  go  to  Bolotoo,  but  this 
is  a  matter  of  great  doubt.  But  the  tooas, 
or  lower  class  of  people,  have  no  souls,  or 
such  only  as  dissolve  with  the  body  after 
death,  which  consequently  ends  their  sen- 
tient existence. 

9.  That  the  human  soul  during  life  is  not  a 
distinct  essence  from  the  body,  but  only  the 
jAore  etheifial  part  of  it,  and  which  exists  in 
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Bolotoo,  in  the  form  and  likeness  of  the 
body,  the  moment  after  death. 

10.  That  the  primitive  gods  and  deceased  no- 
bles sometimes  appear  (visibly)  to  mankind, 

.  to  warn  or  to  afford  comfort  and  advice : 
that  the  primitive  gods  also  sometimes  come 
into  the  living  bodies  of  lizards,  porpoises, 

.  and  a  species  of  water  snake,  hence  these 
animals  are  milch  respected  ;  their  coming 
into  porpoises  is  supposed  to  be  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  taking  care  of  vessels,  &c. 

11.'  That  the  two  personages  at  the  Tonga 
islands  known  by  the  name  of  Tooitonga 
and  Veachi  are  descendants  in  a  right  line 
from  two  chief  gods,  and  that  all  respect 
and  veneration  is  therefore  due  to  them. 

12.  That  some  persons  are  favoured  with  the 
inspiration  of  the  gods,  by  an  actual  exist- 
ence of  the  god  for  the  time  being,  in  the 
person  (the  priest)  so  inspired,  who  is  then 
capable  of  prophesying. 

13.  That  human  merit  or  virtue  consists 
chiefly  in  paying  respect  to  the  gods,  nobles, 
and  aged  persons ;  in  defending  one's  here- 
ditary rights;  honour,  justice,  patriotism, 
friendship,   meekness,   modesty,   fidelity  of 

'    married  women,  parental  and  filial   love, 
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observance  of  all  religious  ceremonies,  pa* 
tience  in  sufferings  forbearance  of  tem- 
per, &c. 

14.  That  all  rewards  for  virtue  or  punish- 
ments for  vice  happen  to  men  in  this  world 
only,  and  come  immediately  from  the  gods. 

15.  That  several  acts  acknowledged  by  all  ci- 
vilized nations  as  crimes,  are  under  many 
circumstances  considered  by  them  as  mat- 
ters of  indifference,  such  as  revenge,  killing 
a  servant  who  has  given  provocation,  or  any 
body  else,  provided  it  be  not  a  very  superior 
chief  or  noble;  rape,  provided  it  be  not 
upon  a  married  woman,  or  one  to  whom 
respect  is  due,  on  the  score  of  superior  rank, 
from  the  perpetrator;  theft,  except  it  be 
consecrated  property. 

16.  Omens  are  considered  direct  indications 
of  the  gods  to  mankind :  charms  or  super- 
stitious ceremonies  to  br^ng  evil  upon  any 
one  are  considered  for  the  most  part  infal- 
lible, as  being  generally  effective  means  to 

•  diqH>se  the  gods  to  accord  with  the  curse  or 
evil  wish  of  the  malevolent  invoker ;  to  per- 
form these  charms  is  considered  cowardly  and 
unmanly,  but  does  not  constitute  a  crime. 

The  Tonga  people  universally  and  positively 
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believe  in  the  existence  of  a  large  islaud, 
lying  at  a  considerable  distance  to  the  north- 
westward of  their  own  islands,  which  they 
consider  to  be  the  place  of  residence  of  their 
gods,  and  of  the  souls  of  their  nobles  and  ma- 
tabooles.  This  island  is  supposed  to  be  much 
larger  than  all  their  own  islands  put  togetha*, 
to  be  well  stocked  with  all  kinds  of  useful  and 
ornamental  plants,  always  in  a  state  of  high 
perfection,  and  always  bearing  the  richest 
iruits  and  the  most  beautiful  flowers  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  natures;  that  when 
these  fruits  or  flowers  are  plucked,  others  im- 
mediately occupy  their  place,  and  that  the 
Mrhole  atmosphere  is  filled  with  the  most  der 
lightful  fragrance  that  the  imagination  can 
conceive,  proceeding  from  these  immortal 
plants;  the  island  is  also  well  stocked  with 
the  most  beautiful  birds  of  all  imaginable 
kinds,  as  well  as  with  abundance  of  hogs,  all 
of  which  are  immortal,  unless  they  are  killed 
to  provide  food  for  the  hotooas  or  gods ;  but 
the  moment  a  hog  or  bird  is  killed,  another 
living  hog  or  bird  immediately  comes  into  ex- 
istence to  supply  its  place,  the  same  as  with 
the  fruits  and  flowers ;  and  this,  as  far  as  they 
know  or  suppose,  is  the  only  mode  of  propa- 
gation of  plants  and  animals.     The  island  of 
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Bolotoo  is  supposed  to  be  so  far  off  as  to  ren- 
dea*  it  dang^erous  for  their  canoes  to  attempt 
going  there,  and  it  is  supposed  moreoyer,  that 
even  if  they  were  to  succeed  in  reaching  so 
far,  unless  it  happened  to  be  the  particular 
will  of  the  gods,  they  would  be  sure  to  miss  it. 
They  give,  however,  an  account  of  a  Tonga 
canoe,  which,  on  her  return  from  the  Fiji 
islands  a  long  time  ago,  was  driven  by  stress 
of  weather  to  Bolotoo  ;  ignorant  of  the  place 
where  they  were,  and  being  much  in  want  of 
provisions,— seeing  the  country  abound  in  all 
soiis  of  fruit,  the  crew  landed,  and  proceeded 
to  pluck  some  bread  fruit,  but  to  their  un- 
speakable astonishment,  they  could  no  more  lay 
hold  of  it  than  if  it  were  a  shadow  ;  they  walked 
through  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  and  passed 
through  the  substance  of  the  houses,  (which 
were  built  like  those  of  Tonga,)  without  feel- 
ing any  resistance.  They  at  length  saw  some  of 
the  hotooas,  who  passed  through  the  substance 
of  their  bodies  as  if  there  was  nothing  there  c.  the 
hotooas  recommended  them  to  go  away  imme- 
diately, as  they  had  no  proper  food  for  them, 
and  promised  them  a  fair  wind  and  a  speedy 
passage.  They  accordingly  put  directly  to  sea, 
and  in  two  days,  sailing  with  the  utmost  velo- 
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city,  they  arrived  at  Hamoa,  (the  Navigator's 
islands,)  at  which  place  they  >vanted  to  toujch 
before  they  went  to  Tonga.  Having  remained 
af  Hamoa  two  or  three  days,  they  sailed  for 
Tonga,  where  they  arrived  with  gi*eat  speed, 
but  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  they  all  died, 
not  as  a  punishment  for  having  been  at  Bolo- 
too,  but  as  a  natural  consequence ;  the  air  of 
Bolotoo,  as  it  were,  infecting  mortal  bodies 
w  ith  speedy  death.  The  hotooas  are  supposed 
to  have  no  canoes,  not  requiring  them ;  for  if 
they  M ish  to  be  any  where,  there  they  are  the 
moment  the  wish  is  felt. 

The  Hotooas,  or  supernatural  intelligent 
beings,  may  be  divided  into  classes* 

1.  The  original  gods. 

2.  The  souls  of  nobles,  that  hare  all  attributes 
in  common  with  the  first,  but  inferior  in 
degree. 

3.  The  souls  of  matabooles,  that  are  still  infe- 
rior, and  have  not  the  power,  as  the  two  first 
have,  of  coming  back  to  Tonga  to  inspire  the 
priests,  though  they  are  supposed  to  have  the 
power  of  appearing  to  their  relatives. 

4.  The  original  attendants,  or  servants,  as  it 
were,  of  the  gods,  who,  although  they  had 
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their  origin,  and  have  ever  since  existed  in 
Bolotoo,  are  still  inferior  to  the  third  class. 

5.  The  Hotooa  Pow,  or  mischievous  gods. 

6.  Moooi,  or  the  god  that  supports  the  earth, 
and  does  not  belong  to  Bolotoo. 

The  first  class,  or  original  hotooas,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  rather  numerous,  perhaps  about 
three  hundred ;  but  the  names  of  very  few  axe 
known,  and  those  only  to  some  of  the  chiefs 
and  matabooles;  for  it  may  easily  be  sup- 
posed that,  where  no  written  records  are  kept, 
only  those  whose  attributes  particularly  con* 
cern  the  affairs  of  this  world  should  be  much 
talked  of;  as  to  the  rest,  they  are,  for  the  most 
part,  merely  tutelar  gods  to  particular  private 
families,  and  having  nothing  in  their  history 
at  all  interesting,  are  scarcely  known  to  any 
body  else. 

Several  of  these  primitive  hotooas  i^ave 
houses  dedicated  to  them ;  the  houses  are 
built  in  the  usual  style,  but,  generally,  some- 
what more  care  is  taken,  both  in  building 
them,  and  keeping  them  in  good  order,  de- 
corating their  inclosut*es  with  flowers,  &c.,  but 
which  will  be  fully  described  in  the  proper 
place.     About  twenty  of  the  gods  have  houses 
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thus  consecrated  to  them,  some  having  five  or 
six,  others  one  or  two.  The  following  are  the 
names  and  attributes  of  the  principal  gods. 

Ta'li-V-Toobo'  ;  (the  literal  meaning  of  this 
name,  from  which  nothing  can  be  deduced,  is 
Wait  there ^  Toobo!)  He  is  the  patron  of  the 
How  and  his  family,  not  of  Finow  in  parti- 
cular, who  is  the  present  king,  but  of  any  one 
who  may  be  king.  He  is  .^Iso  god  of  war,  and 
is  consequently  always  invoked  in  time  of  war 
by  the  How's  party :  in  time  of  peace  he  is  also 
occasionally  invoked  for  the  general  good  of 
the  nation,  as  well  as  for  the  particular  in^ 
terest  and  welfare  of  the  How's  family«  He 
has  four  bouses  dedicated  to  him  in  the  island 
of  Vavaoo ;  two  at  the  small  island  of  Lefooga, 
one  at  Haano,  one  at  Wiha,  and  two  or  three 
others  of  smaller  importance  elsewhere.  He 
has  no  priest,  unless  it  ba^the  How  himaelf^ 
whom  he  sometimes  inspires :  but  it  has  hap- 
pened that  a  How,  during  his  whole  reign,  has 
not  been  inspired. 

Too^i  FooA  Bolo'too;  the  literal  meaning 
of  this  is,  "  Chief  of  all  Bolotoor"  from  thi& 
name  one  would  suppose  him  to  be  the  greatest 
.god  in  Bolotoo,  but  he  is  inferior  to  the  one 
before  mentioned ;  how  he  came  by  this  name 
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the  natives  themselves  can  give  no  account; 
the  only  answer  they  make  is,  that  such  is  his 
proper  name.  Although  he  is  the  god  of  Bo^* 
lotoo,  he  is  inferior  to  Tali  y  Toobo,  insomuch 
that  they  scarcely  make  a  comparison  between 
tbem;  if  you  ask  them  whether  Tooi  lboa'Bo<» 
lotoo  is  a  great  god,  they  will  answer^  "  Yes, 
"  he  is  a  very  great  god/*  *'  Is  Tali  y  Toobo 
•*  a  greater  god  >"  •'  Yes,  much  greater/' 
*'  How  great,  then,  is  Tali  y  Toobo  ?"  "  He 
^^  is  a  great  chief,  from  the  top  of  the  sky  down 
'*  to  the  bottom  of  the  earth !'"  He  is  alsa  the 
god  of  rank  in  society^  and  in  this  quality  he  is 
often  invoked  by  the  heads  of  great  familie»« 
as  the  king,  and  other  great  nobles,  on  occasion 
of  sickness^  or  other  family  troubles.  He  has 
several  houses  dedicated  to  him  ;  three  or. four 
at  Vavaoo,  one  at  Lefooga,  and  a  few  at  other 
islands.  He  has  three  or  four  priests,  whom 
he  occasionally  inspires ;  at  least  Mr.  Marinei^ 
is  acquainted  with  three  or  four,  but  (Perhaps 
there  are  otbei^. 

HiGooLBo,  (meaning  unknown);  a  very 
hig^  god,  regarded  principally  by  Tooitonga's 
family^  He  has  no  priest,  nor  any  house^  and  is 
supposed  never  to  come  to  Tonga.  The  natives 
are  uncertain  about  bis  attributes. 
TooBo'  Tota'i, literally,  Toobo  the  mariner: 
iroii.  II.  I 
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He  is  the  patroQ  of  Fioow'fi  fiunily,  also  Uie 
god  of  voyages  :  in  tbe  first  quality  he  is  often 
invoked  by  Finow ;  in  the  second  quality  be  is 
often  invoked  by  chiefs,  going  upon  any  msk* 
ritime  expedition ;  also  by  any  body  in  a  canoe 
during  a  voyage.  He  is  not  tbe  god  of  vj^ind, 
but  is  supposed  to  have  great  influence  witii 
that  god ;  his  chief  power  is  extended  to  the 
preservation  of  canoes  from  iiccidents :  this 
god  has  several  houses  dedicated  to  him,  chiefly 
at  Vavaoo  and  the  contiguous  isles.  Mr. 
Mariner  only  knew  one  priest  belonging  to 
him,  but  he,  perhaps,  has  several.  It  will  be 
recollected,  in  tbe  former  part  of  the  history^ 
at  the  time  when  Finow's  daughter  was  so  ill, 
that  this  priest,  when  inspired,  foretold  that 
either  Finow  or  bis  daughter  must  die,  as 
decreed  in  Bolotoo;  in  consequence,  Finow, 
after  his  daughter's  death,  was  so  exasperated 
with  his  god,  Toobo  Totai,  for  not  making 
arrangements  among  the  gods  more  favourable 
to  him,  that  he  vowed  to  kill  his  priest :  this 
sacrilegious  intention  was,  however,  prevented 
by  his  own  death,  which  happened  as  a  judg- 
ment on  him,  according  to  the  people's  no- 
tions.    Vide  vol.  i.  p.  378  and  389. 

Ala'i  Va^loo  ;  (tbe  meaning  of  this  name 
unknown ;  Valooj  the  number  ei^hi) ;  a  god 
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that  patronizes  the  How's  family,  but  is  par- 
tfcalarly  the  patron  god  of  T6e  Oomoo,  the 
late  kinged  aunt.  This  god  is  now  and  then 
invoked  by  the  king's  family,  but  very  fre- 
quently by  T6e  Oomoo.  He  has  a  large  con- 
secrated fencing  at  Ofoo,  one  of  the  islands  in 
the  vicinity  of  Vavaoo :  he  has,  at  least,  one 
priest,  and  is  very  frequently  consulted  in  be- 
half of  sick  persons. 

A'lo  A'lo  ;  literally,  to  fan.  God  of  wind 
and  weather,  rain,  harvest,  and  vegetation  in 
general.  This  god  is  generally  invoked  about 
once  a  month,  if  the  weather  is  seasonable,  that 
it  may  remain  so:  if  the  weather  is  unseason-* 
able,  or  destructive  on  shore  by  excessive  wind 
or  rain,  he  is  invoked  every  day.  A'lo  Alo  is* 
not  the  god  of  thunder  and  lightning,  of  wliich, 
indeed,  there  is  no  god  acknowledged  among 
them,  as  this  phenomenon  is  never  recollected 
to  have  done  any  mischief  of  consequence.  In- 
boisterous  weather  at  sea,  the  superior  god 
Toob6  Totai,  the  protector  of  canoes,  and 
other  sea  gods,  are  always  invoked  in  place  of 
A'lo  A'lo.  About  the  time  when  the  yams  are 
full  grown  (near  the  latter  end  of  December), 
the  cei*emony  of  tow  tow  begins,  consisting 
in  an  offering  of  yams,  and  other  provisions,  to 
the  god  A'lo  Alo.    This  ceremony  is  repeated 

every  ten  days,  fcHT  eight  times  successively,  asr 

i2 
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will  be  described  under  the  head  of  religioui^. 
ceremonies.  This  god  has  only  two  houses 
dedicated  to  him,  one  at  Vataoo,  and  the  otheF 
at  Lefooga :  he  has  also  two  priests,  one  at 
each  place. 

T«o'i  Bolo'too  ;  literally,  chief  of  Bolo- 
too.  This  and  the  three  following  gods  are 
all  minor  gods  of  the  sea  and  of  voyages,  and 
protectors  of  Finow's  family.  Notwithstand* 
ing  his  name,  he  is  inferior  to  all  the  gods 
mentioned  before  him ;  but  much  upon  an 
equality  with  the  three  following.  He  has 
two  ^  houses  dedicated  to  him  at  Vavaoo,  and 
one  at  Lefooga ;  none  elsewhere  that  Mr. 
Mariner  knew  of:  he  has,  perhaps,  two  or. 
three  priests. 

Ha'la.  A'pi  A'pi4  literally,  a  road  crowded. 
He  has  the  same  attributes  as  Tooi  Bolotoo. 
Mr.  Mariner  knows  of  no  house  dedicated  to 
him.     He  has  one  priest. 

To'gi  Oocumme'a  ;  literally,  an  iron  axe. 
The  same  attributes  as  tlie  above. 

TooBo'  Boo'goo  ;  literally,  Toobo  the 
Short.     The  same  attributes  as*  the  above. 

Tangalo'a  ;  god  of  artificers  and  the  arts  r. 
doubtful  if  he  has  any  house  dedicated  to  him : 
has  several  priests,  who  are  all  carpenters.  It 
was  this  god  that  brought  the  Tonga  islanda* 
from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  whilst  fishing. 
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Such  are  tne  names  and  attributes  of  tbt 
chief  primitive  gods ;  next  to  those  in  rank  and 
^wer  come  the  souls  of  nobles* 

Souls  of  EoiES,  or  Nobles:  of  these  there 
must  be  a  vast  number.  Their  attributea  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  primitive  chief  gods: 
they  have  the  power  of  inspiring  priests,  and  of 
appearing  in  dreams  and  visions  to  their  re- 
latives and  others.  They  have  no  houses  de* 
dicated  to  thenL,  but  the  proper  places  to  invoke 
them  are  their  graves,  which  are  considered 
sacred,  and  are  therefore  as  much  rejected 
as  coQsecrated  houses.  Their  names  are  the 
same  as  they  had  whilst  living,  and  they  hold 
the  same  rank. mutually  among  themselves  as 
they  held  during  their  mortal  existence ;  and 
whether  their  deeds  were  good  or  evil  during 
their  life,  is  a  circumstance  that  does  not  at  all 
affect  their  state  in  Bolotoo,  all  punishments 
for  crimes  being  supposed  to  be  inflicted  by 
the  primitive  gods  upon  men  during  their  life- 
time ;  in  which  inflictions  the  second  class  of 
gods  have  a  proportional  power  with  the  first. 
As  many  of  these  souls  of  nobles  have  had 
strong  warlike  dispositions  in  this  world,  it 
might  be  supposed  that  they  waged  war  against 
vone  another  in  Bolotoo ;  but  this  is  not  the 
l^ase,  for,  m  tbat  state  of  existence,  their  un- 
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derstanding*  is  tnnch  more  clear  than  in  this 
world,  enabling  them  to  discern  what  is  right, 
and  disposing  them  to  choose  it  in  preference 
to  what  is  Wrong:  not  but  what  they,  and  even 
the  primitive  gods,  hare  verbal  dii^utes,  but 
which,  from  the  clearness  of  their  intellect,  and 
the  justice  of  their  views,  are  supposed  to  be 
managed  with  divine  temperance ;  but  as  the 
temperate  discussion  of  gods  may  appear  awful 
violence  to  weak-minded  man,  so  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  that  such  disputes  at  Bolotod 
•hould  produce  thunder  and  lightning  at 
Tonga ;  as  happened  in  the  discussion  among 
the  gods  respecting  the  fate  of  Finow  and  his 
daughter.     (Vide  voL  i.  p.  800). 

The  Souls  of  Mataboolbs  come  next:  of 
these  little  need  be  said;  they  hold  the  same 
name  and  rank  as  during  their  life.  They 
have  not  the  power  of  inspiring  priests;  they 
cannot  punish  nor  reward  mankind,  at  least 
by  any  direct  influence ;  though  their  friends 
and  relatives  sometimes  beg  their  intercession 
with  the  higher  gods,  in  behalf  of  their  health, 
or  prosperity,  &c.  They  have  no  houses  dedi- 
cated to  them ;  they  sometimes  appear  to  thehr 
friends.  Some  of  them  are  tutelar  gods,  and 
protectors  of  the  tooas,  or  lower  orders,  which 
they  are,  as  it  were,  by  permisnon. 
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The  primitive  attendants,  or  servanti  of  the 
gode.  These,  like  the  gods  to  whom  they  be-> 
long,  are  original  inhabitants  of  Bolotoo.  They 
are  considered  of  less  quality  than  the  souls  of 
matabooles.  They  ha^e  no  power  in  Tonga, 
and  if  thejr  go  there  they  cannot  manifest  them- 
selves. Their  number  is  supposed  to  be  im- 
mense. 

Th£  HeTooA  Pow,  or  mischicTous  Gods.*— 
Of  these  there  are  perhaps  several  in  number,  but 
only  five  or  sis  are  supposed  to  be  particularly 
active ;  and  from  their  disposition  to  plague 
mankind,  they  reside  more  frequently  at  Tonga 
than  atBolotoo.  They  are  accused  of  beingthe 
cause  of  all  the  petty  inconveniences  and  trou- 
Mes  of  life:  and  at  Ham6a  (or  the  Navigator  s 
Mands),  th^y  have  an  idea  which  is  very  con* 
venient  to  the  reputation  of  the  females,  that 
some  of  these  koiooa  ptw  molest  them  in  their 
sleep,  in  consequence  of  which  tiiere  are  many 
supeMiatural  conceptions :  at  Tonga,  however, 
the  matter  is  never  carried  to  that  extent.  These 
kotooap&w  have  no  priests,  haVe  no  houses  de- 
dicated to  them,  nor  are  they  ever  invoked.  All 
the  grieat  misfortunes  of  life,  as  has  been  before 
noticed,  are  sp^al  inflictions  from  the  gods  for 
the  crimes  of  men :  whereas  the  mischievous 
tricks  played  by  the  hotooajp(M  are  fi»r  their  «wn 
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whim  and  delight;  they  lead  travellers  a«tray, 
trip  them  up,  pinch  them  Jump  upon  their  backs 
in  the  dark,  cause  the  nightmare  and  frightful 
dreams.    They  are  never  seen, 

Mi6ooi-^A  god  that  supports  the  earth,  the 
earth  lying  on  him,  he  being  prostrate.  This, 
as  may  be  supposed,  is  a  very  gigantic  being, 
greater  in  personal  bulk  than  any  of  the  others*. 
He  never  inspires  any  body,  nor  ever  leaves 
his  situation.  He  has  no  house  dedicated  to 
him.  When  an  earthquake  happens,  it  is  sup? 
posed  ^that  this  god,  feeling  himself  in  anunr 
easy  posture,  is  endeavouring  to  turn  himself 
about;  and,  on  such  occasions,  the  people  give 
loud  shouts  and  beat  the  ground  with  sticks, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  the  effect  of  making 
him  lie  still.  They  have  no  idea  of  what  he 
lies  on,  nor  ever  make  any  enquiries  about  it ; 
and  say  it  would  be  folly  to  do  so,  for  who  can 
go  there  and  see  ? 

Such  is  the  account  they  give  of  their  gods, 
and  the  respect  which  they  pay  to  these  imagi- 
nary beings  is  so  great  and  so  univei*sal,  that 
scarcely  any  instance  is  known  of  downright 
impiety ;  and  indeed  they  have  very  strong  mo- 
tives to  keep  them  in  proper  order  in  this  respect, 
founded  in  their  firm  and  fixed  belief,  that  all 
bumaa  miseries  are  the  consequeat  puniahmeat 
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of  crimes,  and  that  acts  of  atrocity  are  most 
frequently  punished  by  disease  and  death ;  and 
this  risk  of  premature  death  among' the  tooas  in 
particular  must  have  a  frightful  aspect,  as  they 
consider  the  termination  of  life  as  the  termina- 
tion of  their  existence  altogether.  With  re- 
spect to  the  chiefs  indeed,  to  whom  death  is  only 
a  change  to  a  better  life,  this  apprehension  may 
not  take  quite  so  strong  a  hold  ;  nevertheless, 
life  is  always  sweet,  there  are  always  some  pur- 
poses, of  ambition  or  enjoyment  yet  to  be  satis- 
fied ;  and  when  death  does  come,  it  is  rather  to 
be  wished  for  in  the  field  of  battle  than  pro- 
strate on  a  mat,  overcome  with  pain  and  disease, 
in  the  midst  of  one's  friends  and  relatives  weep- 
ing and  lamenting. 

The  next  subject  in  order  to  speak  of,  is 
the  origin  of  the  habitable  earth,  which,  ac- 
cording to  their  notions,  vague  as  they  are,  is 
as  follows  : — It  is  believed  that  originally  there 
was  no  land  above  the  water  but  the  island  of 
Bolotoo,  which,  like  the  gods,  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  the  ocean,  has  probably  always 
been.  One  day  Tangaloa,  the  god  of  arts  and 
inventions,  went  forth  to  fish  in  the  great  ocean, 
imd  having  from  the  sky  let  down  his  hook  and 
line  into  the  sea,  on  a  sudden  he  felt  a  great 
resistance  :  believing  that  he  had  caught  an  im- 
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mense  fish,  he  exerted  his  strength ,  and  presently 
there  appeared  above  the  surface  several  points 
of  rocks,  which  increased  iji  number  and  extent 
the  more  he  drew  in  his  line :  the  rocky  bot- 
tom of  the  ocean,  in  which  it  was  now  evident  his 
hook  had  caught,  was  thusiast  advancing  to  the 
surface,  so  as  to  have  made  one  vast  continent ; 
when  unfortunately  the  line  broke,  and  the 
islands  of  Tonga  remain  to  shew  the  imper- 
fection of  Tangaloa's  attempt.  The  rock  in 
which  the  book  was  fixed  was  already  above 
the  sui*face,  and  is  to  be  seen  to  this  day  in  the 
island  of  Hoonga,  where  they  shew  the  very 
hole  where  it  caught.  The  hook  was  in  iht 
possession  of  the  Tooitonga  family  till  about 
thirty  years  ago,  when  it  was  accidentally  burnt 
along  with  the  house  in  which  it  was  kept. 

Tangaloa  having  thus  discovered  land,  by 
the  divine  influence  of  himself  and  other  gods 
it  was  soon  replete  with  all  kinds  of  trees, 
herbs,  and  animals,  such  as  were  in  Bolotoo,  but 
of  an  inferior  quality,  and  subject  to  decay  and 
death.  Being  now  willing  that  Tonga  should 
also  be  inhabited  by  intelligent  beings,  he  com- 
manded his  two  sons  thus  :*  ^'  Go,  and  take  with 
"  you  your  wives,  and  dwell  in  the  world  at 

♦  The  following  story  is  as  nearly  as  possible  a  literal 
trsinslation  of  the  hmgnage  in  which  they  tell  tt. 
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^'  Tonga :  diride  the  land  into  two  portions, 
**  and  dwell  separately  from  each  other.  They 
**  departed  accordingly.  The  name  of  the 
*'  eldest  was  Toob6,  and  the  name  of  the 
"  youngest  was  V6ca-aco'w.ooli,  who  was  an 
"  exceeding  wise  young  man  ;  for  it  was  he 
'"^that  first  formed  axes,  and  invented  beads^ 
*^  and  cloth,  and  looking-glasses.  The  young 
*^  man  called  Toob6  acted  very  differently,' 
'*  being  very  indolent,  sauntering  about  and 
^^  sleeping,  and  envying  very  much  the  works 
"  of  his  brother.  Tired  at  length  with  begging 
*♦  his  goods,  he  bethought  himself  to  kill  him, 
"  but  concealed  his  wicked  intention  ;  he  ac- 
"  cordingly  met  his  brother  walking,  and  struck 
*'  him  till  he  was  dead.  At  that  time  their 
^  father  came  from  Bolotoo  with  exceeding 
'*  great  anger,  and  asked  him.  Why  have  you 
**  killed  your  brother  ?  Could  not  you  work 
*^  like  him  ?  Oh  thou  wicked  one  !  begone  ! 
"  go  with  my  commands  to  the  femilyof  Vaca- 
**  acow-ooii  tell ;  them  to  come  hither.  Being 
*'  accordingly  come,  Tangaloa  straightway  or- 
**  dered  them  tbn»:  Put  your  canoes  to  sea, 
'^  and  sail  to  the  east,  to  the  great  land  which 
•'  is  there,  and  take  up  your  abode  there.  Be 
**  your  ricins  white  like  your  minds,  for  your 
^^  minds  are  pure ;  yen  shall  be  wise,  makini^ 
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"  axes,  and  all  riches  whatsoever,  and  shall 
•*  have  large  canoes.  I  v^^ill  go  myself  and 
"  command  the  wind  to  blow  from  your  land  to 
"  Tonga ;  but  they  (the  Tonga  people),  shall 
"  not  be  able  to  go  to  you  with  their  bad 
"  canoes. 

"  Tangaloa  then  spoke  thus  to  the  others : — 
^*  You  shall  be  black,  because  your  minds  are 
^^  bad,  and  shall  be  destitute  ;  you  shall  not  be 
^'  wise  in  useful  tilings,  neither  shall  you  go  to 
"  the  gi'eat  land  of  your  brothers ;  how  ean 
"  you  go  with  your  bad  canoes  ?  But  your 
"  brothers  shall  come  to  Tonga,  and  trade 
"  with  you  as  they  please.** 

Mr.  Mariner  took  particular  pains  to  make 
enquiries  respecting  the  above  extraordinary 
story,,  with  a  view  to  discover  whether  it  was 
only  a  corrupted  relation  of  the  Mosaic  ac- 
count; and  he  found  that  it  was  not  universally 
known  to  the  Tonga  people.  Most  of  the  chiefe 
and  matabooles  Mere  acquainted  with  it,  but 
the  bulk  of  the  people  seemed  totally  ignorant 
of  it.  This  led  him  at  first  to  suspect  that  the 
chiefs  had  obtained  the  leading  facts  from  some 
of  our  modern  missionaries,  and  had  inter- 
woven it  with  their  own  notions ;  but  the  oldest 
men  affirmed  their  positive  belief  that  it  was 
an  ancient  traditionary  record,  and  that  it  was 
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founded  in  truth.  It  seems  strange  that  they 
should  belieye  an  account  which  serves  so  much 
to  degrade  them,  and  makes  even  their  very 
chiefs  to  be  descendants  of  bad  men,  cursed  by 
their  father  with  the  evils  of  povei*ty  and  igno-^ 
ranee.  Nevertheless,  they  readily  own  the  su- 
periority of  the  Papalangies^  not  only  in  know-^ 
ledge,  but  disposition  to  do  good ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  do  not  as  readily  confess  them* 
selves  to  lie  under  a  malediction  :  on  the  con^ 
trary,  they  maintain  that  they  are  far  superior 
to  us  in  personal  beauty,  and  though  we  have 
more  instruments  and  riches,  they  think  that 
they  cpuld  make  a  better  use  of  them  if  they 
only  bad  them  in  their  possesMon  4  Of  the  chiefir 
and  matabooles  who  related  the  foregoing  ac- 
count, some  believed  it  firmly,  others  left  it 
as  they  found  it,  none  positively  disbelieved  itv 
Mr.  Mariner  related  to  them  our  scriptural  and 
traditionary  account  of  Cain  and  Abel,  and 
expressed  his  opinion,  that  they  must  have  re- 
ceived their  information  either  from  the  mis- 
sionaries, or  from  some  Papalangi  at  an  early 
period,  whom  accident  had  thrown  among 
them ;  but  some  still  persisted  that  it  was  a» 
original  tradition  of  their  own,  whilst  others 
owned  there  was  so  great  a  similarity  between 
the  two  accounts,  that  they  were. disposed  to 
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believe  they  had  received  theirs  from  ii«,  per- 
haps two  or  three  or  four  generations  back. 
Bat  such  things  do  not  very  often  form  a  sub- 
ject of  conversation  among  them ;  consequently 
their  knowledge  and  belief  of  these  matters  (as 
they  have  no  writings)  become  very  vague, 
incongruous,  and  uncertain. 

They  have  several  other  accounts  of  the  ori- 
gin of  mankind,  or  raiher  of  the  first  inhabit- 
ants of  Tonga ;  but  most  of  them  are  not  only 
ridiculous  but  very  confused  and  indeterminate, 
and,  as  Mr.  Mariner  believes,  many  are  of  no 
greater  antiquity  than  the  present  generation, 
and  invented  perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  pass* 
ing  away  time  for  lack  of  better  conversation, 
most  of  the  natives  being  very  fond  of  inventing 
tales  for  amusement,  like  the  continental  na- 
tions west  of  them,  but  very  void  of  the  poetic 
elegance  of  those  nations.  The  account  that 
is  more  universally  known  and  believed,  which 
is  the  least  inconsistent  with  their  general  no-* 
tions,  and  probably  the  most  ancient,  is  the 
following : — 

"  At  a  time  when  the  islands  of  Tonga  were 
already  existing,  but  not  yet  peopled  with  intel-» 
ligent  beings,  some  of  the  minor  gods  of  Bo-* 
lotoo  being  desirous  to  se^  the  new  world 
(which  Tangaloa  had  fished  up),  put  to  sea, 
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about  two  handrecl  in  number^  male  «jm1  fe-» 
male,  in  a  lai^  canoe,  and  arrived  at  the  inland 
of  Tonga.  They  were  ao  well  pleased  with 
the  noTelly  of  the  place  that  they  detenniaed 
to  remain  there,  and  accordingly  broke  up 
their  canoe  to  make  small  ones  ^  it ;  but  in  a 
.few  days  two  or  three  of  them  died, — this  phe» 
nomenon  alarmed  all  the  rest,  for  decay  and 
death  was  what  their  notion  of  their  own  im* 
mo}rtalil|r  did  not  lead  them  to  expect.  About 
this  time  one  of  them  felt  himself  strangely  af* 
fected,  and  by  this  he  knew  that  one  of  the  supe* 
rior  gods  was  coming  from  Bolotoo  to  inspire 
him;  in  a  little  time  he  was  actually  inspired^ 
and  was  told  that  the  chief  gods  had  decreed,  that 
as  they  had  come  to  Tonga,  and  had  breathed 
the  air  of  the  place,  and  had  fed  upon  the  pro- 
duce of  the  place,  they  should  become  mortal, 
and  people  the  world  with  mortal  beings,  and 
ail  about  them  should  be  mSa  mdma*^  Upon 
this  they  were  all  exceedingly  grieved,  and  were 
sorry  they  had  broken  up  their  canoe,  but  they 
made  another,  and  some  of  them  put  to  sea  with 
the  h<^  of  regaining  the  island  of  Bolotoo ;  in 
which  endeavour,  if  they  succeeded,  they  were 

*  TUngt  of  this  world,  mortal^  tubject  to  iecvj  sod  dcaCh, 
in^oBfeoiddlstiiiclion  to  irica  hoto^a,  tl^ags  oi  the  otttfr  world 
^Bolotoo),  or  laad  of  hotooas,  immortal,  and  always  flou- 
riiihing. 
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to  come  back  and  fetch  their  companions;  but 
they  looked  in  vain  for  the  land  of  the  gods,  iuid 
were  obliged  to  return  sorely  afflicted  to  Tonga/' 

In  the  above  story  there  is  a  little  inconsist*' 
ency  in  respect  to  the  gods  coming  from  Bo-i 
lotoo  in  a  canoe ;  for  the  gods  are  generally 
understood  to  have  no  canoes,  not  requiring 
them, — for  the  moment  they  wish  to  be  any 
where,  their  wish  is  accomplished  without  any 
further  trouble,  which  is  a  mode  of  conveyance 
far  superior  to  any  of  our  inventions,  either 
ancient  or  modern. 

The  Tonga  people  have  also  a  story  among 
them  respecting  an  island  of  immortal  women 
existing  somewhere  to  the  north-west  of  Fiji  ♦ 
but  this  is  suspected  to  be  rather  a  Fiji  tale  than 
a  tradition  of  their  own,  and  consequently  is 
not  much  believed  among  them.  These  im** 
mortal  women  are  considered  to  be  hotooas ; 
but  they  are  thought  to  have  all  the  passions 
and  propensities  properly  belonging  to  women 
of  this  world,  in  so  much  that  it  is  dangerous 
for  canoes  to  put  in  there ;  not  that  the  crew 
would  be  positively  ill-treated  by  these  fair 
goddesses,  but  too  much  kindness  sometimes 
destroys  as  effectually,  though  perhaps  not  sa 
quickly,  as  too  much  severity.  It  is  reported 
that  a  Fiji  canoe  was  once  driven  there  by  a 
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gftle  of  wind :  the  mea  Iaaded>  and  were  chamtd 
with  tbe  truly  kind  reoej^ioii  they  met  witJt; 
bot  in  a  day  or  two,  finding  the  climate  muRh 
too  warm  for  their  constitution,  they  wisely  ba- 
teok  theattielTea  again  to  their  canoe,  and  with 
flome  difficulty  reached  the  Fiji  islanda,  bringing 
aundry  marvellous  accounts  of  the  nature  of  tbe 
country,  and  the  reception  they  met  with.  TUs 
atoiy  IS  prevalent,  not  only  at  Tonga  and  F^j, 
bnt  also  at  Hamoa  (the  Navigs^r's  island*) 
Some  of  the  Fiji  people  believe  it:  tbe  Hamoa 
people  doqbt  it  very  much;  and  the  Tonga 
people  deny  it  altogether. 

The  natives  of  the  Tonga  islands  have  a  tn^ 
ditionary  story  respecting  the  origin  of  tnrtle»i 
and  <Mk  ve  aare  here  discoursing  about  their 
BQtions  of  the  world,  which  in  some  measune 
||il!0)ves  their  knowledge  of  natural  history,  it 
Mght  prc^rly  to  be  told  ki  this  place. 

A  consida*able  time  after  tbe  existence  of 
mankind  at  Tonga,  a  certain  god,  who  lived  in 
the  sky,  and  whose  name  was  Langt^  received 
a  command  from^  the  superior  gods  of  B<rfotoo 
to  attend  a  grand  conference,  shortly  to  be  held 
at  the  latter  place,  on  SMoe  point  of  universdi 
importance.  Now  it  happened  that  the  god 
I>aiigi  had  several  chiklrea;  among  others,  two 
daughters^  beautiful  young  goddesses,  who 
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were  of  an  age  in  which  vanity  and  the  desire  to 
be  admired  was  beginning  to  be  a  very  strong 
pasmon,  and  consequently  they  had  often  ex- 
pressed their  wish  to  see  the  islands  of  Tonga, 
and  to  visit  the  people  that  dwelt  there ;  but 
their  father  was  too  wise  readily  to  give  his  con- 
sent. Business  of  importance,  however,  n<»w 
demanded  his  absence  from  the  sky ;  but 
•being  fearful  that  his  unexperienced  daughters 
might  in  the  mean  time  descend  to  Tonga,  he 
gave  them  the  strictest  commands  not  to  leave 
their  celestial  residence  till  his  return  ;  and  as  a 
motive  for  their  obedience,  he  promised  to  coa- 
duct  them,  when  he  came  back,  to  Tonga,  and 
gratify  their  wish  with  safety  to  themselves* 
With  a  view  to  strengthen  his  injunctions,  and 
better  to  ensure  theircompliance,  herepi|esented 
in  lively  colours  the  many  dangers  they  would 
subject  themselves  to,  by  infringing  upon  his 
commands:  in  the  first  place,  he  told  them 
that  the  Hotooa  Pow  (mischievous  gods),  Whd 
resided  at  Tonga,  would  take  every  opportunity 
to  molest  them,  and  to  throw  difficulties  and 
dangers  in  their  way.  Besides  which,  there 
were  other  evils  of  greater  consequence  to  fear; 
for  they  were  so  beautiful  (he  told  them),  that 
the  men  of  Tonga  would  furiously  fight  among 
diemselves  to  <^tain  them  for  their  wives,  and 
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tliat  these  qoatrels  occasioned  by  them  would/ 
mi  doubt,  offend  the  superiw  gods  of  Bolotoo,' 
and  he  (Langi)  should  thereby  get  into  dis- 
grace.   The  two  goddesses  haying  promised' 
obedience  to  their  father's  orders,  he  descended 
with  speed  to  Bolotoo.  He  had  scarcely  left  the ' 
ricy;.when  they  began  to  reason  together  on 
what  he  had  told  them  :  one  said  to  the  other,' 
ottr  father  has  only  promised  to  take  us  to  Tonga 
to  keep  us  here  till  he  comes  back ;  for  has  he 
not  often  promised  us  the  same  thing  and  never 
falfilled  his  word  >    True !  said  the  other,  let 
us  go  to  Tonga  by  ourselyes  for  a  little  time, 
just  to  look  at  the  mAma  peoj^le,  and  we  will  re-' 
tum^  before  he  shall  know  any  thing  of  it ;  be- 
sides, (said  both  of  them  together)  has  he  not 
told  us  that  we  are  more  beautiful  than  the 
women  of  Tonga  ?    Yes !   let  us  go  imme- 
diately ftt  Tonga  and  be  -admired,  for  in  the  sky 
Ihere  are  many  other  goddesses  nearly  as  beau- 
tiful as  ourselves,  and  we  are  scarcely  noticed. 
Upon  this  they  descended  together  to  the  island^ 
of  Tonga,  and,  having  alighted  in  a  lonely' 
place,  they  walked  towards  the   mooa,  dis- 
coursing as  they  went  on  the  homage  that  was 
soon  to  be  paid  to  their  charms.  When  they  ar- 
rived at  the  mooa,  they  found  the  king  and  bU^ 
his  chiefe  and  principal  people  engaged  in  some- 
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grand  ceremony  of  rejoicing,  aud  were  then 
drinking  their  cava.  The  moment  they  arrived 
all  eyes  were  turned  upon  them,  and  all  hearta». 
except  those  that  envied,  were  filled  with  ad* 
miration  and  love.  The  young  chie^  vied  with, 
each  other  in  shewing  them  the  most  signal 
attentions  * ;  the\  already  began  to  lie  jealous 
of  each  other ;  they  left  off  drinking  cava,  and 
the  whole  assembly  was  put  in  confusion.  At 
length  the  young  men  began  to  quarrel  among 
themselves,  but  th^  king,  to  settle  all  disputes^ 
by  virtue  of  his  superior  power  took  them  home, 
to  his  own  residence :  the  sun  had  scarcely  set^ 
however,  before  certain  chie&,  with  a  strong 
armed  force,  rescued  them  from  the  king's, 
house :  the  whole  island  was  soon  in  a  sti^te  of 
confusion  and  alarm,  and  early  the  fpUowIng' 
morning  a  bloody  war  was  cownenced..  In 
'  the  mean  time  the  gods  of  Bolotoo  hewd  what 
was  going  forward  at  Tonga,  and  they  imme* 

*  It  is  not  the  least  remarkable  trait  in  the  character  of  the 
Tongtt  people,  that  on  almost  all  occasiona  tfaty  shew  vevy 
msriwd  •ttention  to  females ;  and  we  beliaye  that  among  all 
the  different  clusters  of  islands  in  the  Sontf^Seas,  the  natiTto 
of  these  are  singular  in  this  respect.  The  Komen  of  Toi^ 
•re  not  obliged  to  labour  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life 
for  their  idle  husbands :  the  men  work ;  the  women  do  chiefly 
those  oOcee  that  are  requisite  ftr  domestic  eomfbrt,  and  ftnr 
the  promotfoa  of  hetllh  and  c)earifne«. 
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diately  with  great  indignation  charged  poor 
Langi  with  being  the  cause  of  these  distnrb- 
ance^ :  thist  god  said  in  hid  defence,  that  he  had 
ordered  his  daughters  to  remain  at  home,  but 
unfortunately  they  were  disobedient  children. 
He  immediately  left  the  synod  of  gods,  and 
flew  with  all  speed  to  Tonga,  where  he  found 
that  one  of  his  daughters,  by  having  eaten  of 
the  productions  of  the  place^  had  deprived  her- 
self of  immortality,  and  was  already  dead. 
The  loss  of  his  daughter  enraged  hirii  to  the 
utmost  extreme ;  he  sotight  for  the  other,  and, 
seizing  her  by  the  hair,  he  severed  her  headl 
from  her  body:  the  head  he  threw  into  the 
ilea,  and  flew,  with  fage  and  disappointment, 
back  to  the  dky.  The  hescd  in  a  short  time 
turned  into  a  turtle,  atid  Was  the  origin  and 
iBlource  of  all  the  ttirtle  now  found  int  the  world. 
This  siory  obtains  almost  universal  credit  at 
the  Tonga  islands;  in  consequence,  turtles  afe 
considered  as  almost  a  prohibited  food,  at  least 
very  few  will  ventnf  e  to  eat  them  without  first 
6fl(^ng  a  portion  to  some  god,  or  setiding  some 
fO  Any  dMef  that  may  be  at  hand :  arid  there 
ixe  many  that  will  not  eat  turtle  on  any  ac- 
<idijmt,  being  fearful  of  its  producing  enlarged 
iirers,  or  some  sudh  visceral  cotdplaint    It  is 
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not  supposed,  however,  to  be  so  likely  to  bave 
a  bad  effect  upon  great  chiefe,  as  they  approach 
so  near  in  rank  and  character  to  the  gods 
themselves. 

Such  are  their  principal  notions  respecting 
the  origin  of  things.  As  to  the  first  formation 
of  the  solid  sky  (as  they  deem  it),  or  the  island 
of  Bolotoo,  or  the  gods  th^emselves,  they  pre- 
tend to  form  no  idea,  and  never  think  of  agi- 
tating the  question,  whether  they  are  eternal,, 
er  whether  they  had  a  beginning,  deeming 
all  such  speculations  as  vain  and  fruitless ;  for 
who,  say  they,  can  remember,  or  who  has  been 
there  to  see  ?  They  have  no  legends  or  tales 
that  seem  to  resemble  those  of  the  Socie^ 
id.ands,  as  related  by  Captain  Cook. 

Respecting  the  earth,  their  notion  is,  that  it 
has  a  flat  surface,  ending  abruptly,  which  the 
sky  overarches.  If  you  ask  them  why  the  sea 
does  not  run  over,  the  answer  will  be,  "  How. 
"  can  I  tell  ?  I  have  never  been  there  to  see ; 
"  there  are  rocks,  or  something  to  border  it, 
"  probably/'  With  regard  to  the  sqn  and 
moon,  they  pass  through  the  sky,  and  come 
back  some  way,  they  know  not  how.  As  to 
the  spots  in  the  moon,  they  are  compared  to. 
the  figure  of  a  woman  sitting  down  and  beating 
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gnat9o:  when  the  moon  is  eclipsed,  they  at-- 
tribute  the  phenomenon  to  a  thick. cloud  painsi- 
ing.over  it :  the  same  vith  the  sun. 
.  Respecting  the  human  soul,  in  particuli^r,- 
they  imagine  it  to  be  the  finer  or  more  tjeri^ 
form  part  of  the  body,  and*which  leaves  it  sud-' 
denly  at  the  m(»iient  of  death ;  and.it  may  be' 
conceiyed  to  stand  much  in  the  s^me  relation 
to  th^  bpdy  as  the  perfume  and  more  essential 
qualities  of  a  flower  do  to  the  more  solid  sub- 
st^pce  which  constitutes  the  yegetable  fibre. 
They  have  no  proper  word  to  express  thiB  fine 
s&therial  part  of  man:  as  to  the  word  i>/b» 
though  it  may  be  sometimes  used  for  this  pu«s> 
pose,  yet  it  rather  means  a  man^s  disposition^ 
inclipation,  passion,  or  sentiment.  The  soul 
is  rather  supposed  to  exist  throughout  the 
wholjs  extension  of  the  body,  but  particularly 
in  the  heart,  the  pulsation  of  which  is  the 
Strength  and  power  of  the  soul  or  mind.  They 
have  no  clear  distinction  betweenthe  life  and 
the  soul,  but  they  will  tell  you  that  the  ^ta^ 
manava  (the  right  auricle  of  the  heart)  is  the 
seat  of  life.  They  form  no  idea  respecting  the 
use  of  the  brain,  unless  it  be,  perhs^s^  the 
seat  of  memory;  (they  have  a  distinct. word  for 
meiQory,  nufmtoo) :  they  derive  this  notion  from, 
the  natural  action  of  putting  the  hand  to  th« 
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fewhead,  ^  »trikiiig  tbe  head  gmtly  ivhen 
trying  to  Temember  any  thing.  The  liver  they 
eoDsider  to  be  tbe  seat  of  couirage,  and  tiiey 
pretend  to  have  remarked  (on  opening  dead 
bodies),  that  the  largest  livers  (not  diseas^), 
belong  to  the  bravest  men*  They  also  say  they 
have  made  another  observation  respecting  this 
viscus,  viz.  that,  in  left-handed  people,  it  is 
situated  more  on  the  left  than  on  the  right 
side ;  and,  in  persons  that  are  ambi-dexter,  it 
is  placed  as  mnch  on  one  side  as  on  the  oAet. 
They  are  very  well  acquainted  with  the  situation 
of  all  the  principal  viscera. 

They  acknowledge  that  the  tooas,  or  lower 
obder  of  people,  have  minds  or  souls ;  but  they 
firmly  believe  that  their  souls  die  with  their 
bodies,  and,  consequently,  have  no  future  ex- 
istence. The  generality  of  the  tooas,  Aem* 
selves,  are  of  this  opinion,  but  there  are  some 
that  have  die  vanity  to  think  they  have  imnoiv 
tal  souls  as  wdl  as  matabooles  and  chieft,  and 
which  will  live  hereafter  in  Bolotoo.  There 
seems  to  be  a  wide  difference  between  the  opi- 
nions of  the  natives  in  Ihe  different  clusters  of 
Ike  South  Sea  islands  respecting  the  fhture 
existence  of  the  soul.  Whilst  the  Tonga  doc- 
trine limits  ^immortality  to  chieft,  matabooles^ 
and,  at  most,  to  mooas,.the  Fijt  doctrine,  with 
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abttbdant  liberality,  extends  it  to  all  mankind^ 
to  all  brate  animals,  to  all  vegetables,  and  eveii 
to  stones  and  mineral  substances.  If  an  ani- 
mal or  a  plant  die,  its  soul  immediately  goei 
to  Bolotoo ;  if  a  stone  or  any  other  substance 
h  broken,  immortality  is  equally  its  rewaid ; 
nay,  artificial  bodies  have  equal  good  luck 
with  men,  and  hogs,  and  yams.  If  an  axe  or 
a  chisel  is  worn  out  or  broken  up,  away  flies 
its  sonl  for  the  service  of  the  gods.  If  a  house 
is  taken  down,  or  any  way  destroyed,  its  im- 
mortal part  will  find  a  situation  on  the  plains 
of  Bolotoo :  and,  to  confirm  this  doctrine,  the 
Fiji  pe(^le  can  shew  you  a  sort  of  natural  well, 
or  deep  hole  in  the  ground,  at  one  of  their 
islands,  across  the  bottom  of  which  runs  a 
stream  of  water,  in  which  you  may  clearly 
perceive  the  souls  of  men  and  women,  beasts 
and  plants,  of  stocks  and  stones,  canoes  and 
houses,  atid  of  all  the  broken  utensils  of  this 
fiuil  world,  swimming,  or  rather  tumbling 
along  one  over  the  other  pell-mell  into  the 
regions  of  immortality.  Such  is-the  Fiji  philo- 
sophy, but  the  Tonga  people  deny  lit,  unwilling 
to  think  tiiat  the  residence  of  the  gods  should 
be  encnmbered  with  so  much  useless  rubbii^. 
The  natives  of  Otaheite  entertain  similar  no- 
tions respecting  these  things,  viz.  that  brutes, 
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plants,  and  stones,  exist  hereafter  (see  Captain 
Cook's  Voyage),  but  it  is  not  mentioned  that 
they  extend  the  idea  to  objects  of  human  in- 
vention. Mr.  Mariner  is  not  acquainted  ivith 
the  notions  of  the  Sandwich  islanders  upon 
these  subjects:  what  we  have  related  respect- 
ing those  of  the  Fiji  people  he  obtained  from^ 
Fiji  natives  resident  at  Vavaoo,  from  Tonga 
people  who  had  visited  the  -Fiji  islands,  and 
from  fhe  natives  of  Pau,  when  he  was  there. 

The  human  soul,  after  its  separation  from 
the  body,  is  termed  a  hotooa  (a  god  or  spirit), 
and  is  believed  to  exist  in  the  shape  of  the 
body ;  to  have  the  same  propensities  as  during 
life,  but 'to  be  corrected  by  a  more  enlightened 
understanding,  by  which  it  readily  distin- 
guishes good  from  evil,  truth  from  falsehood^ 
right  from  wrong ;  having  the  same  attributes 
as  the  original  gods,  but  in  a  minor  degree, 
and  having  its  dwelling  for  ever  in  the  happy 
regions  of  Bolotoo,  holding  the  same  rank  in 
regard  to  other  souls  as  during  this  life:  it 
has,  however,  the  power  of  returning  to  Tonga 
to  inspirit  priests,  relations,  or  others,  or  to 
appear  in  dreams  to  those  it  wishes  to  ad- 
monish ;  and  sometimes  to  the  external  eye  in 
the  form  of  a  ghost  or  apparition :  but  this 
power  of  re-appearance  at  Tonga  only  belongs 
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to  the  souk  of  chiefs,  not  of  matabooles.  It 
has  already  been  stated,  that  the  gods  are  be- 
lieved sometimes  to  enter  into  the  bodies  of 
lizards,  porpoises  and  water  snakes;  but  this 
power  belongs  only  to  the  original  gods,  not 
to  the  souls  of  chiefs. 

There  is  no  future  place  of  existence  for  the 
souls  of  men  but  Bolotoo,  and,  consequently, 
no  state  of  future  punishment;  all  rewards  for 
virtue,  and  punishments  for  vice,  being  in- 
flicted on  mankind  in  thi»  world,  as  before 
noticed. 
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CHAP.  XIX. 

Farther  particularg  respecting  the  divine  chiefs  Tooitonga 
and  Veachi :  respecting  the  priests — General  remarks  on 

'  the  moral  notions  and  habits  of  the  people — The  first 
principles  which  in  them  constitute  the  foundation  of 

-    virtue— References  to  Toobo  Neuha^  Hala  A'pi  A  pi,  and 

'  othdrs— Farther  habits  of  practical  liberalityr^-'The  priii« 
ciple  of  respect  and  veneration  to  the  god|;  ^chieft, 
parents,  and  aged  persons — ^Defence  of  hereditary  rights, 
and  love  of  country— Instances  of  the  principle  of  ho- 
nour: instances  of  the  contrary:  remarks:  conclusions 
—Their  liberal  opinions  of  one  another,  and  of  Euro- 
pean nations,  with  references— Humanity— General  ob- 
servations on  the  virtue  of  ch|»tity — ^Investigation  of  the 
proportion  of  married  women — Conduct  of  the  married 
women— Conduct  of  the  unmarried  women :  of  the  mar- 
ried men :  of  the  unmarried  men— General  view  of  so- 
ciety as  far  as  their  notions  respecting  chastity  are  con- 
cerned—Conclusions upon  thu  subject— Remarks. 

The  two  divine  personages,  viz.  Tooitonga 
and  Veachi,  or  those  who  are  supposed  to  be 
peculiarly  of  high  divine  origin,  have  already 
been  spoken  of  as  &r  as  their  rank  is  con- 
cerned. In  respect  to  their  habits,  we  might 
verj  naturally  imagine  that,  in  consequence 
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of  their  hig^h  rank  w  divine  chiefs,  they  ^buid 
very  frequently :  be  in^ired  by  the  gods,  aodt 
become  the  peacliss  of  thediTihe  will  t  but  thus, 
a«  far  aa  Mr.  Maiin^r  has  seen  and  heard,  hasr 
never  been  iht  dbm;  and  it  seems  stranger 
that  the. favour  pf  divine  inspiration  should  ht 
particularly  bestovpcd  upon  men  seldom  higher 
in  rank  than  mataboolea :  JMeh^  however,  is 
the  case,  aiid,  to  reconcile  it  with  propriety,' 
we  may  suppose  that  Tooitonga  and  Veachi 
are  supposed  to  be  of  too  high  a  rank  to'be  the 
mere  servants  of  the  gods,  and  mere  instru« 
mants  of  communication  between  them  and 
mankind,  but  rather  as  Ibe  highest  and  most 
worthy  of  mankind,  and  next  to  the  gods  in 
rank  and  dignity.  These  two  persons,  how- 
ever high  in  rank,  have  very  little  comparative 
power,  though  it  is  suspected  that,  ibimerly, 
wben  the  Tonga  people  were  a  pidaceaUe 
natiop,  and  more  attention  was  paid  to  re* 
ligi9us  rites  and  institutions,  that  they  had 
a  vast  deal  more  influence  than  they  have  had 
of  hilSe  years.  They  now  very  seldom  meddle 
witt  political  matters,  though  Mr.  Mariner 
once  witnessed  an  instance  where  Tooitonga 
ventured  to  iadvise  Finow  (the  late  king),  re-^ 
fiqpecting.his  Warlike  proceedings  against  Va**. 
vaoo,  at  the  time  when  his  aunt,  .Toe  Oomoo,- 
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revolted:  for  this  purpose  he  went  into  the 
house  on  a  marly,  and  sent  a  messenger  to 
the  king  to  say  that  he  was  there ;  which  is  a 
polite  mode  of  telling  a  person  yoo  want  him 
to  come,  that  you  may  speak  to  him.  He  did 
not  go  to  the  king's  house  in  person  to  com- 
municate what  he  had  to  say,  because,  being 
the  superior  chief,  every  thing  would  have 
been  tabooed  that  he  happened  to  touch. 
When  the  king  arrived,  Tooitonga  mildly  ad* 
dressed  him  on  the  subject  of  his  audt's  re- 
volt, and  advised  that  he  should  endeavour 
to  accommodate  matters  rather  than  inv^ve 
the  country  in  war:  to  which  the  king  shortly 
relied,  '*  My  lord  Tooitonga*  may  return  to 
^^  his  own  part  of  the  island,  and  content  him- 
^*aelf  in  peace  and  security;  matters  of  war 
^^  are  my  concern,  and  in  which  he  has  no 
"  right  to  interfere/'  He  then  left  him.  Thus, 
in  all  respects,  we  are  to  regard  Tooitonga  as 

*  Ho  Egi  Tooitonga  means,  literally,  "  thy  lord  Tooi- 
tonga," in  which  the  possessive  pronoun  %,  or  your,  is  used* 
instead  of  my ;  or,  if  the  word  egi  be  translated  kurddiip,  er 
chiefship,  the  term  of  address  will  be  more  consistent  ai^ 
similar  to  ours,  your  lordskip,  your  gracCf  your  majesty »  The 
title,  ho  egi,  is  never  used  but  in  addressing  a  superior  chief, 
or  speaking  of  a  god;  or  in  a  public  speech*  Ho  Egi! 
also  means  chiefs^  as  in  the  commencement  of  Finow'f 
qpee^h.    Vol.  I.  p.  411* 
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a  dhhte  rhief  of  the  bi^^hest  rank,  but  having 
no  power  or  authority  in  affairs  belonging  to 
the  king.     It  is  presumed,  however,  that  wheii 
the  Tonga  islands  were  in  a  state  of  peace, 
that  is,  beforie  the  people  had  acquired  their 
warlike  habits,  that   Tooitonga,   as  well  as 
Veachi,  bad  some  influaice  even  in  matters  of 
civil  government,  that  their  advice  was  often 
asked,  and  sometimes  taken.      Veachi  used 
often  to  lament  to  Mr.  Mariner,  that  those 
happy  days  were  passed  away  when  they  used 
to  live  in  peace  and  happiness  at  the  island  of 
Tonga,  when  every  body  paid  the  highest  re- 
spect to  the  divine  chiefs,  and  there  were  no 
disturbances  to  fear,  the  land  was  well  culti* 
vated,  and  frequent  rich  presents  were  made 
to  them:  others  made  the  same  complaint. 
In  short,  it  woilld  appear  that  the  very  an- 
cient complaint,  tempera  mutantur^  the  almost 
universal  cry  of  dissatis£ftction,  is  heard  at  the 
Tonga  islands  as  well  as  elsewhere  ;*  but  the 
distant  prospect  generally  appeal's  more  beau- 
tiful (ban  the  place  whereon  we  stand :  though, 
itk  all  probability,  Tooitonga  and  Veachi  had 
great  reason  to  complain,  particularly  Tooi- 
tonga,  respect  towards  whom  was  evidently 
failing  off  even  in  Mr.  Mariner's  time;  for, 
formerly;  it  was  thought  ni^eeiisary,  when  Tooi- 
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tonga  died,  that  hi&  ohief  wife  sbould  be 
^Ipraagled  and  buried  with  biin,  but,  in  respect 
to  the  two  last  Tooitongas,  this  was  not  per^* 
formed.  .  Again,  the  late  king  would  B0t 
allow  Tooitonga  to  give  him  any  advice  in 
matters  of  war,  but  insisted  that  he  should 
remain  in  peace  and  quietness  at  his  own  side 
of  the  island :  and  lastly,  the  present  king» 
when  the  late  Tooitonga  died,  would  not  allow 
his  son  to  succeed  to  that  high  title,  but,  at 
one  bold  stroke,  freed  the  people  from  a  vast 
burden  of  taxjes^  by  annulling  the  title  of  Tooi^ 
UMgdf  and  the  expensive  ceremony  of  JmKrAf, 
<with  a  view,  also,  {as  the  readw  will  recollect) 
la  do  ^way  with  the  necessity  of  any  communi*- 
cation  with  the  Hapai  people.  Veachi,  being 
a  sen^ible,  good,  quiet  sort  of  man,  who  in^- 
twfered  in  no  public  matters,  and  who  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  people  of  other  islands 
Jhnt  his  own,  (Tooagooa,)  was  still  su&red  t^ 
4retain  his  dignitf^  and  probably  does  to  this 
xlay;  and,  in  that  case,  is  the  greatest  chief  at 
the  Taoga  islands,  fir  ihe  late  Tooitonga's 
son,  if  be  has  not  been  since  made,  a  Tool*- 
.tonga,  is  below  Veachi  in  rank.  Thqs  it  a|K 
p^ars  that  the  Tonga  islands  are  undergoing 
h  eonsidcirable  ehfaige»  both  in  respect  to  Ms* 
M^on  apd  p#UticS'(  and  if  the  cKkmmmca- 
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tioB  hetn^een  VafVEoo  and  the  Hapai  iftlwudfi,  and 
between  both  places  and  Ton^  sball  reouitt 
dased  for  a  number  of  yeavsh  it  will  be  a  curi^ 
ouft  enquiry^  to  ini^e»tigate what  changes tiie  Ian- 
gfuage  will  ond^^o  in  those  respectiTe  plaeei. 
In  regard  to  the  priests,  their  habits  are  pre* 
cisely  the  same  as  other  persons  of  tiM  same 
rank ;  and,  when  they  are  not  inspired,  all  the 
respect  that  is  paid  to  them  is  that  only  which 
is  due  to  their  private  rank.  Mr.  Marinet* 
recollects  no  diief  that  was  a  priest :  he  has^ 
indeed,  seen  the  king  inspired  by  Taly-y- 
Toobo  (who  never  inspires  any  body  but  the 
king),  but  he  is  not  strictly  considered  a  prie* 
on  this  account ;  those  only,  in  g^iend,  beingr 
considered  priests  who  are  in  the  frequent 
habit  of  being  inspired  by  some  ptfrtioultHr 
god*  It  most  ireqiiently  happens  that  the 
<;]4est  son  of  a  priest^  after  his  Anther's  death, 
becomes  a  priest  of  the  same  god  who  inqiired 
his  father.  The  genetal  circumstances  of  fitii 
of  inc^ration  have  been  already  noticed  (voL 
i^  p.  106).  Whan  a  priest  is  insjxired,  be  is 
thought  capable  of  prophesying,  or,  taHiber^  the 
god  withm  him  is  said  sometimes  to  prophesy ; 
these- pjpopbecies  generally  come  true,  fin*  they 
are  mostly  made'  on  tiie  probable  stde*  of  ci 
<yfAastion',  and  wfaon  tbey  do  not  come  to  pam 
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as  expected,  the  priest  is  not  blamed,  but  it  iar 
supposed  tfae  gods  for  some  wise  purpose  ha^ve 
deceived  them ;  or  that  the  gods,  for  ought  they 
know,  have  since  changed  their  mind,  and  or- 
dered matters  otherwise ;  or  that  the  god  who 
itD^ired  the  priests  spoke  prematurely,  without 
consulting  the  other  gods. 

At  the  Sandwich  islands  the  priests  appear  to 
be  a  distinct  order  or  body  of  men,  living  for 
the  most  part  together,  holding  occasional  con- 
ferences, and  at  all  times  respected  by  the  body 
of  the  people ;'  whereas,  at  the  Tonga  islands 
the  priests  live  indiscriminately  with  the  rest  of 
tile  natives,  are  not  respected  on  the  score  of 
their  being  priests,  unless  when  actually  in- 
sured, and  hold  tio  known  conferences  together, 
ais  an  allied  body.  Mr.  Mariner  frequently 
associated  with  them,  watched  their  general 
conduct,  and  enquired  the  opinion  of  all  classes 
of  the  natives  respecting  them;  and,  after  all, 
has  no  reason  to  think  that  diey  combine  toge- 
ther for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  people. 
He  found  nothing  that  be  conceived  very  re*- 
markable  in  their  general  character :  if  there 
was  any  difference  between  them  and  the  rest 
of  the  natives,  it  was  that  they  were  ratfier  more 
given  to  reflection,  and  somewhat  more  taciturn, 
and  probably  greater  observers  of  what  was 
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going  fbrwardi  They  have  no  peculiarity  of 
chress  to  digtinguiih  thefm .  The  most  reinarka- 
ble  of  their  prophecies,  if  they  deserve  that 
name,  are  those  mentioned  vol.i.p.  110  and 
960.  The  priests  associate  with  the  chiefe-  as 
much  as  other,  matabooles  and  mooas;  ^and, 
although  Tooitonga  and  Veaehi  are  consider- 
ed divine  chieft,  still  they  have  no  more  to  do 
with  the  priestSy  nor  are  they  any  otherwise 
connected  with  thefn,  nor  r^ted  to  them,  thdn 
are  other  chie&. 

Having  thus  far  given  a  general  view  of  the 
religious  opinions  of  the  Tonga  people,  and  an 
account  of  the  habits  of  their  divine  chiefsand 
priests,  we  shall  proceed  to  unfold,  with  as  much 
accuracy  and  impartiality  as  possible,  their  no** 
tions  and  habits  of  morality ;  and  in-  another 
chapter  conclude  the  subjects  connected  with 
religion,  by  a  detail  of  tlmr  religious  oaee* 
monies/ 

Moral  virtue  willappearto: haVe  a veryslen-* 
der  foundation  in  these  islands,  when  we  con-^ 
sider  that  the  natives  believe  in  no  fiitnre  place 
of  reward,  but  what  a  man.  will  equally  possess, 
Whether  he  lives  virtuously  or  not,  and  that  they 
have'  no  idea  of-  a  future  state  of  punishment 
of  any  kind  or  degree  whatsoever ;  !and  our  opt* 
nion  of  their  notions  of  moral:  virtue  will  not 
be  much  exalted,  when,  on  a  strict  escamiaatson 
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of  their  laQguag^)  we  discorer  no  worda  essen- 
tially exprea^iTe  of  some  of  the  higher  qualities 
of  humiin  merit:  as . virtue  Justice,  kumaajty ; 
nor  of  the  contrary,  as  vice,  injustice,  cruelty^ 
^.  They  have  indeed  expressions  for  these 
id^as,  feut  they  are  equally  applicable  to  other 
things*  To  express  a  virloons  or  good  man,  they 
would  say,  tmgata  iille,  a  good  man,  or  tarigam 
lotQ  liUff,  a  man  with  a  good  mind ;  but  the 
word  UU6y  good  (unlike  our  word  virtuous),  i» 
equally  applicable  to  an  axe,  canoe,  or  anything 
el«e :  again,  they  have  im>  word  to  express  hu- 
manity, wercy,  &c.  hvAofa,  which  rather  means 
imndship,  and  is  a  word  of  cordial  salutation : 
neither  have  they  any  word  expressive  of  cbas^ 
tity,  except  »o/&  tBow^  remaining  fixed  or  faith- 
ful, and  which  in  this  sense  is  only  applied  to  a 
married  woman,  to  signify  her  fidelity  to  her 
husband ;  but  in  anothersense  it  is  applicaUe  to 
a  warrior,  to  signify  his  loyalty  and  attachment  to 
his  chief.  Farthermof  e,  when  we  learn  that  theft, 
revenge^  rape,  and  murder,  under  many  circam«» 
staiM^es,  are  not  held  to  be  crimes,  we  shall  be 
trampled  to  exclaim.  How  miserable  are  liieie 
wretched  people!  the  virtufis  have  left  their 
abode,  and  they  are  given  up  a  prey  to  ev«qr 
eivil  passioa!  The  picture  is  indeed  dark,  hut 
1*6  must  throw  a  litde  more  light  upon  it,  and 
approach  to^  take  a.  nearer  view. 
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The  I>Miga  people  do  not  indeed  f>^eVe  in 
an  J  future  state  of  rewards  and  panishitteht,  btit 
they  beliere  in  thM  first  of  all  religious  tenetrs 
that  there  is  a  power  and  intelligence  superior 
to  all  that  is  human,  which  is  able  to  control 
their  actions,  and  whi^h  discovers  all  their  most 
secret  thoughts ;  and  though  they  consider  this 
|K>wer  and  intelligence  to  be  inherent  iti  a  num- 
ber of  individnal  beings,  the  principle  of  belief 
is  precisely  the  same;  it  is  perhaps  equally 
strong,  and  as  pnactically  useful  as  if  they  con- 
sidered it  all  concentrated  in  their  chief  god. 
They  firmly  believe  that  the  gods  approve  of  vir- 
tue, and  are  displeased  with  vice ;  that  every  man 
has  his  tutelar  deity,  who  will  protect  him  Bk 
long  as  he  conducts  himself  as  he  ought  to  do ; 
fbfut,  if  he  does  not,  will  leave  him  to  the  ap- 
proaches of  misfortune,  disease,  and  death*  And 
here  we  find  some  ground  on  which  to  establish 
a  virtuous  line  of  conduct:  but  this  is  not  suf- 
ficient :  there  is  implanted  in  the  human  breast, 
a  knowledge  or  sentiment  which  enables  us 
silttietimes,  if  not  always,  to  distinguish  between 
the  beauty  of  disinterestedness  and  the  foul  ugli- 
ness of  what  is  low,  sordid,  and  selfish ;  and  the 
efiect  of  this  sentiment  is  one  of  the  strongest 
marks  of  character  iti  the  natives  of  these 
islands.  Many  of  the  chieft,  oti  being  asked  by 
Mr.  Mariner  what  motives  they  had  for  coff- 
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ductii^  themselves  yvith  propriety,  besides  the 
fear  of  mii^fortunes  in  this  life,  replied,  the  agree- 
able andhappy  feeling  which  a  man  experienca» 
within  himself  when  he  does  any  good  action,  or 
conducts  himself  nobly  and  generously,  as  a 
man. ought  to  do:  and  this  qqestion  they  an<- 
swered  as  if  they  wondered  such  a  question 
should  be  asked .  After  this,  we  cannot  but  sup- 
pose (unless  we  are  led  by  prejudice),  that  the 
seeds  of  very  great  virtues  are  implanted  in  their 
breasts ;  and  it  would  be  very  unreasonable  to 
imagine  that  there  are  not  many  of  the  natives 
in  whom  these  seeds  germinate,  grow  up,  and 
flourish  to  a  very  great  extent;  and  if  so,  they 
Cftnnot  but  be  universally  approved  of  and 
admired-  If  we  Ti^ish  for  an  example  of  these 
sentiments,  we  have  one  in  the  character  of 
the  noble  Toob6  Neuha,  who  lived  as  a  great 
chief  ought  to  do,  and  died  like  a  good  man. 
It  is  true  he  killed  Toogoo  Ahoo ;  but  a  native 
would  observe,  that  in  doing  it  he  freed  Tonga 
from  the  dominion  of  an  oppressive  and  cruel 
^rant.  After  that  period  he  remained  a  faithful 
tributary  chief  to  his  brother  the  king ;  and 
when  he  was;  told  that  his  brother  was  con- 
cerned in  plotting  his  assassination,  and  that  it 
would  be  better  for  him  always  to  go  armed,  his 
disinterested  reply  was,  that  if  his  life  was  of  no 
use  to  the  king  he  was  ready  to  die,  and  that  he 
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ntNild  not  arm  biniiielf  against  him  as  long  as  the 
country  wiis  well  governed ! — He  afterwards  as- 
sociated with  his  secret  enemies  without  arms, 
and  wben  the  first  unkind  blow  was  given,  his 
only  exclamation  was  addressed  pathetically  to 
bis  brother,  thus,  ^^  Oh,  Finow,  am  I  to  be  kill- 
ed ?'*  He  said  no  more,  but  instinctively  pann- 
ing off  the  bh>wswith  his  arms  till  they  were  both 
broken,  he  received  them  on  his  head,  and  fell  a: 
prostrate  victim  to  the  malice  of  his  enemies/ 
We  have  another  noble  instance  of  d  isinterested-^ 
ness  and  generoBity  in  the  person  of  Hala  A'pi 
A'fH,  in  his  liberal  conduct  towards  his  friend 
Talo  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  7) .  He  said  afterwards  that  he 
knew  very  well  that  Talo  was  no  coward,  but  that 
a  little  petulance  or  disappointed  vanity  had  oc- 
casioned him  to  make  the  first  false  step,  of 
which  he  was  afterwards  so  ashamed,  and  was  so 
confused  that  he  bad  not  the  proper  use  of  his 
judgment;  and  that  he'(H«ila  A'pi  A'pi), know- 
ing what  must  be  the  wounded  state  of  his  feel- 
ings, pitied  his  situation,  and  immediately 
soughta  reconciliation.  Hala  A^pi  A  pi  indeed,'' 
in  the  fiery  wildness  of  ^  his  disposition,  often 
eemmitted  ekciesses;  but  his  general  character 
rendiered  bim^  universally  beloved.  He  was  ge- 
nerous perhaps  in  the  extreme ;  he  was  endowed* 
with  a  certadn 'Share  t>fwisd<Hn:  he  knew  well 
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wliat  wa8  jright,  and,  what  is  still  better^  be  prac* 
tised  it.  (See  bis  character,  vol.  ii.  p,  63.)  We 
bave  given  here  but  two  glowing  inatances  of  li« 
beral  seatiment ;  but  we  must  reflect  thAtthey 
were  universally  admired :  $M^ordiiigly>  the 
prippiple  on  which  they  were  admired  must  of 
course  be  universally  felt;  and  it  would  be 
strange  indeed,  if  the  fruits  of  such  sentiments 
were  shewn  only  in  a  few  solitary  instances.  The 
attentive  reader  will  have  discovered  others; 
but  if  it  be  necessary  to  give  another,  we  beg  to 
cite  one  of  a  nature  different  from  either  of  the 
above.  The  instance  alluded  to  (vol.  i.  p.  114.) 
is  wh^e  Mr.  Mariner,  with  four  Indian  war- 
riors, was  flying  from  a  large  party  of  the  enemyt* 
when  on  a  sudden  he  fell  into  a  deep,  hole :  his 
fate  now  seemed  certain,  the  enemy  would  have 
gloried  in  killing  him,  for  they  had  not  forgotten 
the  guns;  but  his  four  faithful  companions  ex- 
claimed, '^  Let  us  stop  for  the  Papalaogi!"' 
Three  defended  the  ground  with  their  clubs, 
while  one  helped  him  out,  and  one  of  the  three 
was  killed  in  that  act  of.  defence.  These  fonr 
men  might  have  run  off  without  risking  their 
lives,  but  tibey  were  possessed  of  better  senti- 
ments : — ^'  Let  us  stop  for  the  Papalaiigit''~* 
diey  did  stop,  and  they  saved  him. 
Their  high  admiration  of  what  i&  generous 
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and  liberal  in  sentimeiit  and  conduct,  is  very 
well  borne  out  by  many  of  their  m6st  establish-^ 
ed  customs  and  practices.  The  general  con* 
duct  of  chiefs  and  others  towardis  one  another 
seems  to  turn  upon  this  principle  of  liberality. 
If  one  chief  sees  something  in  the  possession  of 
another  which  he  has  a  strong  desire  to  have, 
he  has  only  to  ask  him  for  it,  and  in  all  proba- 
fajifty  it  is  readily  and  liberally  given.  The  very 
tributes  which  the  chiefk  receive  from  inferiors 
come  as  much  as  possible  in  the  form  of  pre- 
sents^. Foreigners  are  exempted  Irom  all  tri- 
butes, except  those  that  are  for  the  purpose  of 
religious  ceremonies,  even  though  they  occupy 
considerable  plantations  at  Tonga :  they  nlt^ 
readily  excuse  foreigners  for  not  according  with 
their  customs,  or  not  paying  respect  to  their 
gods ;  because,  say  they,  they  have  gods  of  their 
own,  and  are  not  goveimed  by  our  divinities. 
When  any  one  is  about  to  eat,  he  always  shares 
out  what  he  has  to  those  about  him,  without  any 
hesitation,  and  a  contrary  conduct  would  be  con- 

*  We  must  not  deny  but  what  these  presents  are  frequently 
oQcarioncd  by  fear,  as  may  be  discovered  by  several  instances 
HMOtiDned  in  the  first  volume ;  bat  still  they  are  not  deinand«i 
ed ;  they  love  to  consider  them  as  presants,  and  this  suflU 
ciently  demonstrates  the  universal  admiration  of  the  senti- 
ment of  liberality.  There  are  no  officers  appointed  to  see  that 
the  people  pay  their  duS  quantity. 
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aidered  exceedingly  vile  and  selfish.  At  meals 
strangers  or  foreigners  are  always  shewn  a 
preference,  and  females  are  helped  before  men 
of  the  same  rank!,  because  they  are  the  weaker 
sex  and  require  attention.  A  numljer  of  such 
instances  might  be  given  if  necessary,  but  these, 
it  is  presumed,  are  sufficient  to  demonstrate 
that  the  people  of  the  Tonga  islands  are  not 
only  not  selfish,  but  admire  lilierality,  and  are 
practically  liberal. 

In  such  a  kind  of  mind  as  we  have  been 
describing,  we  may  readily  suppose  that  the 
sentiments  of  veneration  and  respect  are  felt 
to  a  considerable  degree;  and,  accordingly, 
every  mark  of  such  sentiments  is  shewn  to  the 
gods,  to  chiefs,  and  aged  persons.  Actual  im- 
piety is  little  known  among  them :  Finow  (the 
]ate  king),  was,  indeed,  an  impious  character 
in  many  respects,  but  we  have  already  seen 
how  much  the  people  wondered  at  his  suc- 
cess. The  same  king  was  one  day  prevented 
firom  going  out  upon  an  expedition  against  the 
enemy,  by  one  of  his  chiefs'  happening  to 
sneeze,  which  is  considered  a  bad  omen.  Fi- 
now, on  a  sudden,  greatly  exasperated,  With 
raised  arms  and  clenched  fists,  exclaimed,  in  a 
loud  voice, "  Crowd,  all  ye  gods,  to  the  protec- 
^^  tion  of  these  people,  nevertheless  I  will  MTeak 
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'^  my  vengeance  on  them  tenfold!''  But  thiB 
impious  exclamation  was  heard  with  hon*or  by 
-every  body.  There  is  no  necessity  to  dwell 
upon  the  respect  that  is  universally  paid  to 
chiefs,  for  it  forms  the  stable  basis  of  their  go- 
yemmeat];  and,  of  course,  cannot  be  allowed  to 
be  infringed  upon :  it  is,  in  short,  a  superior 
«acred  duty,  the  non-fulfilment  of  which  it  is 
supposed  the  gods  would  punish  almost  as 
severely  as  disrespect  to  themselves.  The 
great  veneration  which  they  pay  to  aged  per- 
sons, is  a  very  amiable  ti*ait  in  their  character ; 
and,  though  it  is  now  kept  up  by  old  habit  and 
custom,  it  must,  no  doubt,  have  arisen  in  the 
beginning  from  notions  which  would  do  hor 
nour  to  the  most  civilized  people ;  for  it  is  not 
only  to  those  who  are  old,  both  in  years  and 
wisdom,  that  such  respect  is  paid,  but  every 
aged  man  and  aged  woman  enjoys  the  atten- 
tions and  services  of  the  youngier  branches  of 
society.  Great  love  and  respect  for  parents  is 
another  prominent  mark  of  their  character; 
and,  indeed,  it  must  be  so,  as  it  arises  out  of  a 
tworfold  motive:  i.  e.  they  pay  respect  on  the 
score  of  parentage,  and  on  that  of  superior 
chie&hip  or  rank.  Every  chief  also  pays  the 
greatest  respect  towards  his  eldest  sister,  which 
respect  he  shews  in  an  odd  way,  but  it  is  ac- 
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oording  to  custom,  vie.  by  never  entering  into 
the  bouse  where  she  resides ;  but  upon  what 
exact  principle,  except  custom,  Mr.  Mariner 
has  not  satisfactorily  learned. 
•  The  same  principle  of  love  and  respect  for 
parents  and  superiors  engages  eveiy  man  to 
secure  and  defend  his  hereditary  rights  as 
another  point  of  religious  duty,  and  in  honour 
to  the  memory  of  his  ancestors,  fW>ib  whom  ht 
received  them.  By  a  farther  extension  of  the 
same  sentiment,  he  loves  the  island  on  whidh 
he  was  born,  in  particular,  and  all  the  Tonga 
islands  generally^  as  being  one  country,  and 
speaking  one  language.  But  the  amor  patriar^ 
in  the  more  extended  sense,  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  prevail  in  a  very  high  degree,  for, 
having  no  wars  with  foreigners,  the  opportu- 
nities ibr  the  excitement  and  growth  of  this 
passion  are  not  very  frequent ;  nevertheless,  in 
the  history  of  the  war  at  Vavaoo,  we  shall  dis- 
cover proofs  of  the  existence  of  this  noble  sen- 
timent, as  well  as  in  the  life  of  Toobo  Neuha, 
and  in  the  death  of  the  late  king,  who  lamented 
that  he  left  the  country  in  a  critical  situation. 
The  present' king,  and  his  uncle  Finow  Fiji, 
were,  no  doubt,  patriots  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word. 
Honour  is  another  principle  upon  which  we 
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0iiist  speak ;  but,  io  regwd  to  which,  it  is  dif- 
fioqltto  give  the  justt  character  of  the  Tonga 
people.  That  they  are  honourable,  in  many 
respects,  there  can  be  xk>  doubt;  and  that,  in 
other  respects,  they  do  things  ^bich  are, 
seemingly,  at  least,  veiy  dishonourable,  there 
can  be  as  little  question*  It  was  agreeable  to 
^v«ry  generotts^  and  honourable  sentiment  in 
Two  Gava's  mien  (vol,  i.  p.  351),  to  help  him 
o^t  of  the  ditch  at  the  peril  of  their  own  lives ; 
or  in  Mr.  Mariner's  four  compaDions,  to  save 
him  at  the  same  risk.  It  was  honourable  iiL 
the  late  king,  who  was  a  very  passionate  man, 
and  expected  to  be  obeyed,  to  receive  in  good 
part,  and  readily  to  excuse,  Mr.  Mariner's  re* 
&u9al,  on  inany  occasions,  to  conform  to  orders 
Ihat  were  not  consistent  wi&  his  principlea. 
h  was  honourable  in  the  Vavaoo  people  to 
have  so  nuich  respect  for  the  memory  of  their 
late  chiefs  Toobo  Neuha,  as  to  resent  h]« 
wrongs  by  their  steady  and  determined  coHdUet 
in  regard  to  hb  murderers :  and  the  behavionr 
of  Toe  Ooiivoo  and  her  sister  on  this  oecasion^ 
ia  not  unworthy  of  admiration.  Finow  Fi^i, 
on  the  dttath  of  his  brother,  nught  easily  halite 
made  himsdf  Icing,  for  his  parly  was  exceed- 
ingly powerful,  and  heartily  wished  hilii  to 
lake  tiie  sapneme  eommand^  but  he  was  a  man 
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of  too  much  honour  to  rob  his  nephew  of  falsi 
right.  If  a  man  goes  to  another  island,  the 
chief  of  which,  during  his  visit,  makes  war 
with  all  the  island  from  which  he  comes,  he  is 
bound  in  honour  to  side  with  the  chief  on 
whose  island  he  is ;  and  this  point  of  honour, 
except  on  extraordinary  occasions,  is  faith- 
ftilly  kept:  thus  Finow  Fiji  was  at  Vavaoo 
when  his  brother,  the  king,  waged  war  with 
that  island,  and,  honour  binding  him,  he  re- 
mained in  the  service  of  Toe  Oomoo,  directing 
his  hostilities  chiefly  against  Toobo  Toa;  and 
those  men  who  were  the  actual  assassinators 
of  Toobo  Neuha.  These  different  instances 
(and  many  others  might  be  mentioned),  are 
not  only,  to  a  certain  degree,  honourable  in 
themselves,  but  are  universally  considered  so 
by  the  natives:  thus  we  must  not  deny  that 
they  feel  the  principle  of  honour,'  and  practise 
it  to  a  certain  extent :  but  then  what  shall  we 
say  on  the  other  aide  of  the  question  ?  How  can 
we  excuse  the  capture  of  the  Port  au  Prince, 
and  the  atrocious  circumstances  attending  it : 
the  assassination  of  Toob6  Neuha;  the  trea-* 
chery  of  Tarky,  chief  of  the  garrison  of  Bea 
(vol.  i.  p.  121)  >  But  what  stands  forwcdhd  both 
prominent  and  glaring,  and  the  truth  of  which 
their  own  confesaion  efit^blislmri  ii^  the  serioiia 
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design  they  entertained  of  assassinating  Cap« 
tain  Cook  and  his  officers  at  Lefooga,  the  T8th 
of  May  1777,  and  putting  to  death  their  ae^ 
knowledged  great  and  good  benefactor !  (See 
vol.  ii.  p.  64.) 

If  we  were  to  measure  their  conduct  by  the 
notions  of  virtue,  honour,  and  humanity  re* 
eeived  among  enlightened  nations,  we  should 
do  them  great  wrong,  and  forfeit  our  own  titles 
to  the  epithet  of  just  and  honourable :  we  shall 
therefore  endeavour  to  ascertain  in  what  their 
notions  of  honour  consist,  and  judge  them  upon 
their  own  principles.  Their  ideas  of  honour 
and  justice  do  not  very  much  differ  from  ours 
except  in  degree,  they  considering  some  things 
more  honourable  than  we  should,  and  others 
much  less  so : .  but  they  have  one  principle 
which  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  is  universally 
held  among  them,  which  is,  that  it  is  every 
man's  duty  to  obey  the  orders  of  his  superior 
chief  in  all  instances,  good  or  bad,  unless  it  be 
to  fight  against  a  chief  still  superior ;  and  even 
in  this  case  it  would  not  be  actually  dishonour- 
able. If  a  chief,  therefore^  designs  to  assas- 
sinate aiuother,  it  is  the  duty  of  his  men  to 
.assist  him  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  whethier 
they  think  it  right  or  not  If  two  or  three  com- 
bine toother  to  take  a  ship,  tkey  may  dqpend 
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upon  their  men's  readinefis,  as  a  point  of  duty^ 
(o  execute  their  intentions ;  and  if  they  are  or^ 
dered  to  kill  every  man  on  board,  they  will 
most  assuredly  do  it  if  they  possibly  can :  if  they 
are  desired  to  save  every  man's  life,  they  will 
equally  obey  the  order,  by  merely  endeavouring 
to  secure  them,  though  perhaps  at  the  risk  of 
their  own  lives.  Thus  the  crime  of  one  maa 
will  appear  to  us  European^i  to  be  extended  to 
two  or  three  hundred,  although  these  perhnpi 
may  be  only  the  unwilling  instruments,  obe* 
dient  because  it  is  their  duty  to  be  so :  but  let 
tl)e  matter  rest  here  for  a  moment,  whilst  we 
endeavour  to  examine  tlie  degree  of  crime  of 
which  the  chief  is  guilty,  who  is  at  the  head  of 
^e  conspiracy.  In  the  first  place,  his  o^yn 
opinion,  and  that  of  his  countrymen  is,  that  it 
is  no  crime  at  all,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  what 
the  gods  will  punish  him  for :  he  will  however 
candidly  acknowledge  it  to  be  wrong;  he  wiU 
say,  he  took  the  ship  because  Tonga,  being 
a.  poor  country,  was  in  want  of  many  useful 
tbii^g^  which  he  supposed  were  in  great  pleftty 
on  board,  and  that  he  killed  the  crew  that  he 
might  better  effect  bis.  cibj^t :  taking. the  ship 
be  will  call  an  act. of  laBge&eroiis  oppresdida: 
IplUng.  tl;i6  mea  an  act  of  liarsfanesai,  but  he 
will  add,  how  could  it  be  hdped?  we  wcHild 
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iiare  sdv^  tbe  men  if  we  could,  but  we  did 
not  dare  to  do  it,  for  our  own  safety :  but  (sup* 
posing  the  chief  addressing  himself  to  'Mr. 
Mariner  in  reference  to  the  Port  au  Prince) « 
^'  we  might  also  have  killed  you  and  your  sur« 
▼iving  companions,  as  we  were  advised,  lest 
the  next  ship  hearing  from  you  what  had  been 
done,  might  take  revenge ;  but  we  have  so  good 
an  opinion  of  the  clemency  and  humanity  {qfa) 
of  the  Papalangies,  that  we  trust  they  will  not 
take  revenge:  we  will  therefore  treat  you  well 
and  abide  by  the  result/'  Such  are  their  no- 
tions of  the  crime  (or  fault,)  as  it  regards  the 
chief;  and  we  think  it  but  fair  and  liberal  to 
judge  of  a  man's  conduct  according  to  his  own 
notions  of  right  and  wrong,  taking  into  account 
his  opportunities  of  knowing  better,  and  in 
this  point  of  view,  the  natives  of  these  islands 
are  but  mere  infants  in  civilization  and  mora* 
lity,  (not  from  want  of  power,  but  opportunity 
of  growth ;)  our  sentiments  towards  these  peo«- 
pie,  therefore,  should  be  mild  and  liberal ;  our 
conduct  generous  and  careful,  or  severe  and  ri« 
gorous,  according  to  circumstances ;  whilst  our 
better  notions  of  morality  will  teach  us  not  to 
be  revengeful.  In  tbe  mean  while,  we  do  not 
exculpate  from  all  fault  the  men  who  obeyed 
their  chief  on  the  above  occasion :  they  were 
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guilty  not  because  they  obeyed,  but  becauM 
they  obeyed  with  willingness,  in  hope  of  ob* 
taining  what  to:  them  were  riches^  In  respect 
to  the  intended  assaasinatioii  of  Captain  Cook, 
every  native  of  Tonga  would  have  considered 
it,  if  it  had  taken  place,  a  very  base  act,  for 
which  probably  the  gods  would  have  punished 
them.  Toobo  Neuha's  assassination  of  Too^ 
goo  Ahoo  was  esteemed  rather  a  virtue  tha» 
a  crime  ;  but  Toob6  Toa's  assassination  t$ 
Toobo  Neuha  was  held  a  very  atrocious  actj 
offensive  to  the  gods.  An  old  Mataboole  used 
to  say,  that  useless  and  unprovoked  murder 
was  highly  offensive  to  tiie  gods;  and  that  he 
never  remembered  a  man  guilty  of  it  but  who 
either  lived  unhappy,  or  came  to  an  untimely 
end. 

Theft  is  considered  by  them  an  act  of  mean^ 
ness  rather  than  a  crime ;  and  although  some 
of  the  chiefs  themselves  have  been  known  to 
be  guilty  of  it  on  board  ships,  it  is  never- 
theless not  approved  of.  Their  excuse  is  the 
strength  of  the  temptation:  the  chiefs  that 
would  do  it  are,  however,  few. 

From  the  above  considerations,  we  are  dis* 
posed  to  say,  that  the  notions  of  the  Tonga 
people,  in  respect  to  honour  and  justice,  as  we 
have  above  viewed  them,  are  tolerably  well  de^ 
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fined^  steady  and  universal ;  bu.t  that,  in  point 
of  practice,  both  the  chiefe  and  the  people,, 
taking  them  generally,  are  irregular  and  fickle;, 
being  in  some  respects  exceedingly. honoura«i 
tile  and  just,  and  in  others  the  contrary,  as  a 
icariety  of  causes  may  operate.  In  regard  to 
these  virtues,  tberdbre,  (in 'the  sense  in  whiclk 
we  have  here  taken  them,)  they  may  be  consi-^ 
dered  yery  faulty ;  though  there  are  several  ad<« 
^oirable  exceptiona,  whose  characters  become 
more  splendid  and  meritorious  by  the  contrasts 
A3  being  closely  allied  with  principles  of 
honour  and  justice,  w«  shall  now  examine  the 
character  of  these  people,  as  it  regards  theiv 
opinion  of  one  anothw;  and  here  we  shall  find 
something  greatly  to  admire,  and  much  to  be  ap« 
proved  of.  While  ive  accuse  them  of  treachery 
and  cruelty,  tk^  as  loudly  cry  out  that  we  are 
ealjumniatora  and  detractors :  for  no  bad  moral 
habit  appears  tft  a  native  of  Tonga  more.cidi* 
culous,  depraved,  and  unjust,  than  publishing 
the  &ults  of  one's  acquaintances  and.  friends; 
for  while  it  answers  no  profitable  purpose,  it 
f^oes  a  great  deal  of  miscUef  to  the  party,  whe 
sttifera  ;  and  as  to  downright  cakimny  ot  false 
aGcusf^tiPQ)  it  appears  to.  them  more  horrible 
than  deliberate  murder  does: to  us  :  for  it  is 
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better,  they  think,  to  assassinate  a  man's  person 
than  to  attack  his  reputation.  In  the  first  case, 
you  only  cause  his  death,  ^hich  most  hap-* 
pen  to  him  some  time  or  another,  %vhetber  you 
yrill  or  not;  but  in  the  latter  case  you  take 
from  him  what  otherwise  he  might,  strictly 
speaking,  never  have  lost,,  which  he  might  haver 
carried  with  him  faultless  to  the  grave,  and 
which  afterwards  might  have  remained  at-^ 
tached  to  his  memory  as  long  as  the  memory 
of  him  existed.  And  they  not  only  hold  this 
as  a  just  and  honourable  principle,  but  they 
likewise  put  it  in  pra(itice ;  so  that  instanees  of 
calumny  and  defamation  are  very  rare.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  equally  avoid  the  base^ 
ness  of  flattery,  and  even  where  a  man  has  per-* 
formed  some  achievement  that  is  really  praise-* 
worthy,  they  seldom  commend  him  in  his  pre^ 
settte,  lest  it  should  make  him  vain  and  proud 
of  himself :  and  that  they  are  very  well  able  to 
discriminate  true  bravery  from  false  we  have 
already  stated  and  instanced  in  the  former  vo« 
lume.  (See  p.  240  and  241,)  where  it  is  also 
remarked,  that  a  modest  opinion  of  oneself  if^ 
esteemed  a  great  virtue,  and  is  also  put  m 
practice :  for  a  farther  instance  of  this^  the 
conduct  of  the  present  king  may  be  noticM^ 
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when  he  first  came  into  power,  and  his  ad« 
mirable  speech  may  also  be  referred  to.  (Vol.  L 
p.  410.) 

In  regard  to  humanity,  or  a  fellow-feeling 
for  one  another,  much  is  to  be  said  on  both 
sides  of  the  question.  The  sentiment  itself  is 
universally  approved  of,  and  they  speak  highly 
of  Europeans  for  their  mild  and  humane  con- 
duct :  it  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  they 
do  not  so  extensively  practise  it,  at  least  ac- 
cording to  our  notions  of  it,  nor  eveu,  we  may 
add,  according  to  their  own;  which  must  be 
attributed  in  some  to  a  want  of  thought,  and 
want  of  feeling,  particularly  in  boys  and  young 
lads ;  and  in  the  older  branches  of  society  to 
motives  of  revenge,  which,  if  it  be  for  some 
serious  injury,  is  deemed  almost  a  virtue.  We 
are  here  speaking  of  the  men;  as  to  the 
women,  they  are  universally  humane:  a  few, 
indeed,  of  the  principal  wives  of  chiefs  are 
proud  and  haughty,  and  consequently  tyran- 
nical; but,  considering  the  women  generally, 
they  are  exceedingly  humane  and  considerate ; 
and  though  in  their  talkativeness,  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  they  naturally  speak  of  one 
another's  faults,  it  is  usually  of  such  as  are  of  a 
trifling  nature,  and  without  any  malice,  being 
o^ostly  in  the  way  of  humour  or  joke :  as  to 
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considerable  faults,  such  as  a  woman's  infidelity 
to  her  husband,  it  would  remain  as  much  a 
secret  with  any  of  her  own  sex,  (if  they  accident- 
ally knew  it,)  as  it  possibly  could  ivith  her- 
self !  Quarrels  among  the  women  are  very  rare. 
There  is  a  lesser  species  of  humanity,  known 
commonly  by  the  term  good-nature,  which  is 
universally  {H-evalent  among  the  men  as  well 
as  the  women,  and  w  hich  is  plainly  depicted 
in  the  countenances  of  most  of  them.-  Taking 
all  things  into  consideration,  we  must  not  ven- 
ture to  call  them  a  humane  people;  bat,  on  the 
contrary,  to  say  they  were  cruel  would  cer- 
tainly be  making  use  of  too  harsh  a  term. 

The  next  subject  we  shall  consider  is  chasti- 
ty. In  respect  to  this,  their  notions  are  widely 
different  from  those  of  most  European  nations; 
we  must,  therefore,  first  examine  what  are  their 
own  ideas  respecting  this  matter,  and  if  they  are 
sueh  as  are  consistent  with  public  decorum  and 
due  order  and  regularity  in  the  social  state,  with- 
out tending  to  enervate  the  mind  or  debase  the 
character  of  man,  we  shall  take  those  i4eas  as 
the  standard  by  which  to  judge  them,  and  as 
lar  as  they  act  consistently  thereto  we  shall 
call  them  chaste,  and  as  far  as  they  infringe 
upon  it  we  shall  deem  them  offenders.  '  But 
bstt  it  may  be  ariied  how  are  we  to  jndge 
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•whether  flietr  owu'  notions  i^pon  this  subject 
«re  consistent  \vith  ^bt  (food  order  of  society, 
kc.  To  this  we  can  make  no  otheir  an&w^ 
than  by  referring  to  tbe  actual  state  of  society 
•there,  and  pointing  out  those  evils  which  may 
be  supposed  to  arise,  from  their  wrong  notions 
4ipon  this  subject. 

In  the  first  place^  it  is  universally  considered 
a  pdsitive  duty  in  every  married  woman  to  re- 
imain  true  to  her  husband.     What  we  mean  by 
.a  married  woman  is,  one  who  cohabits  with  a 
man,  and  lives  under  his  roof  and  protection, 
holding  an  establishment  of  him.     A  woman's 
marriage  is  frequently  independent  of  h^  con- 
sent, ahe  having  been  betrothed  by  her  parents, 
4it  an  early  age,  to  some  chief,  mataboole  or 
:mooa :  perhaps  about  one  third  of  jthe  miEtiTied 
women  havebeen  thus  betrothed;  the  remaining 
two  tbirda  have  martin  m  ith  their  free  consent. 
-£very  married  women  must  remain  with  her 
husband  whether  she  choose  it  or  not,  until 
he  please  to  divorce  her.     Mr.  Mariner  thinks 
that  about  two  thirds  of  the  women  ar^  mar- 
ried«  and  of  this  number  full  half  i  em^^in  with 
-tibeir  hjusbands  till  death  separates  them;'  that 
is  to  say,  foil  one  thiixl  of  the  female  popula- 
(tsott  remain  married  till  either  themselves  or 
tiieir  htisbands  die :,  the  remaining  two  thirds. 
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are  married  and  are  soon  divorced,  and  are 
married  again  perhaps  three,  four,  or  five  times 
in  their  lives,  nvith  the  exception  of  a  few  who, 
from  whim  or  some  accidental  cause,  are  never 
married ;  so  that  about  one  third  of  the  whole 
female  population,  as  before  stated,  are  at  any 
given  point  of  time  unmarried.  This  calcula- 
tion is  made  with  due  reference  to  the  women 
living  on  the  plantations,  who  are  almost  all 
married  to  the  tooas  who  till  the  ground,  and 
remain  constantly  so ;  the  unmarried  women, 
therefore,  live  principally  at  the  mooa,  or  place 
where  the  chiefs,  matabooles,  &c.  dwell,  and 
are  attendants  upon  them  or  their  wives. 
Girls  that  are  too  young  to  be  marriageable 
are  not  taken  into  account.  Having  thus  as- 
certained, as  nearly  as  possible,  the  proportion 
of  married  women,  we  shall  make  an  enquiry 
how  far  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  they 
are  entitled  to  the  reputation  of  fidelity.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  of  Mr.  Mariner's  four  years  re- 
sidence at  one  or  other  of  these  islands,  be  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  intimacy  with  the 
wives  of  chiefs;  for  being  a  foreigner,  and  a 
white  man,  he  was  firee  from  a  great  many  re- 
strictions to  which  the  natives  are  subject :  for 
instance,  whenever  he  pleased  he  could  go 
in  the  bouses  of  Finow's  wives,  or  of  the  vjvaa 
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of  other  chiefs,  and  converse  freely  ivith  them 
es  long  as  be  chose,  which  was  a  liberty  that 
no  male  native  could  take  beside  the  husband» 
relations,  or  the  cooks  that  carried  in  the  vic- 
tuals ;  and  from  habit  they  became  so  much  Acr 
customed  to  his  company  and  conversation  W 
to  think  very  little  more  of  his  presence  than  of 
one  of  their  own  sex,  and  consequently  he  bad 
every  favourable  opportunity  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  their  habits  and  sentiments,  par<- 
tioularly  as  one  of  the  old  king's  %vives,  his 
adopted  mother,  was  a  woman  of  very  good 
sense  and  unaffected  manners,  and  freely  an- 
swered him  upon  all  points  that  related  to  her 
hairiness,  to  that  of  her  female  acquaintance, 
or  to  the  condition  of  the  women  in  general ; 
besides  which,  it  must  be  recollected,  that  Mr. 
MiEiriner,  being  upon  the  greatest  intimacy  with 
the  principal  chiefs,  was  acquainted  with  mo9t 
of  their  intrigues,  which  they  did  not  iscrupk^ 
to  relate  to  him,  botii  on  account  of  the  con- 
fidence tiiey  had  in  him,  and  bis  being,  a  ffH 
reigner  *, 

*  .This  Meals  an  odd  reason  for  placing  confidence  in  such 

matters;  but  it  arises  from  this  circumstance,  that,  being  ji 

foreigner,  he  was  not  supposed  to  take  that  interest  in  their 

concerns  which  might  lead  a  nathre  to  thwart  any  c<m&tt 

'Which  be'  419  not  happen  to  ^>pf sve  ot 
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With  such  opportunities  of  knowing  the  ha*- 
-bits  of  the  natives,  relative  to  the  subject  in 
question,  Mr.  Mariner  is  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  infidelity  among  the  married  women  is 
-comparatively  very  rare.     He  only  recoUecte 
three  successful  instances  of  planned  intrigue 
during  the  whole  of  his  time ;  one  at  the  Hapai 
islands,  on  the  part  of  Voogi,  (the  young  chief 
^mentioned  on  the  occasion  of  the  old  king's 
-death,)  who  was  considered  the  handsomest 
man  at  the  Tonga  islands ;   and  two  on  the 
part  of  the  present  king,  whose  high  rank  and 
-authority  must  on  the  one  hand  render  his  at- 
tentions flattering  to  the  women,  whilst  on  the 
other  it  may  be  supposed  to  excite  a  little  ap- 
prehension of  the  consequences  of  a  refusal. 
A  fourth  instance  may  perhaps  be  added,  oti 
the  part  of  the  late  king,  in  respect  to  Focmagi, 
(see  Vol.  L  p.  437.)  hut  this  is  only  upon  sus- 
picion*   Several  other  instances  no  doubt  there 
-were,  at  different  islands ;  but  as  so  few  were 
-known  to  him,  who  had  better  opportunities  of 
information  than  any  native,  we  may  presume 
that  infidelity  on  the  part  of  the  women  is  a* 
'very  unfrequent  occurrence ;  and  where  it  does 
happen,  it  must  be  with  the  connivance  of 
.tteir  female  attendants  and  servants,  who  are 
always  with  them,  and  attend  them  abroad^  H<rt 
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«8  spies  over  their  conduct,  but  as  companions, 
it  not  being  thought  decorous,  particularly  for 
the  wife  of  a  chief,  to  walk  ont  by  herself!  the 
wives  of  matabooles  and  mooas  may  walk  out 
in  the  neighbourhood  without  attendants,  but 
ndter  to  any  distance.  These  are,  therefore, 
grea4  restrictions  upon  the  conduct  of  married 
women ;  but  thare  is  one  still  greater,  yiz.  the 
fear  of  discovery,  which  must  operate  very 
strongly  on  the  part  of  the  wives  of  great  chiefe, 
in  whom  an  act  of  infidelity  might  occiasion 
her  husband  to  prevent  a  repetition  by  killing 
Ivter:  and  as  to  the  wives  of.persmis  of  lesser 
rank,  they  might  at  kast  expect  asevere  beating, 
and  the  offender  himself  come  off  as  badly,  if 
not  worse :  but,  independent  of  these  restric- 
tions, &c.  Mr.  Mariner  is  of  opinion  that  the 
women  are  disposed  to  be  faithful  to  their  hus- 
bands, as  being  in  their  own  acknowledg- 
ment their  superiors,  guaidians,  and  pro- 
tectors; and  most  of  them,  he  firmly  believes, 
are  much  attach^  to  them,  as  he  judges  frofm 
their  conduct  when  they  become  widows :  wit- 
ness the  behaviour  of  Toobo  Neuha's  widows, 
(Vol.  I.  Pi  151.)  and  those  of  the  late  king,  (p. 
884.)  Mafi  Habe,  Mr.  Mariner's  adapted  mo- 
ther, did  not,  after  the  king  died,  marry  an- 
ether,  or  admit  a  lover ;  although  Voogi^  who 
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ifas  considered  the  handsomest,  and  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  men  in  all  the  Tonga  islands, 
became  passionately  in  love  with  her,  and 
would  have  paid  bis  addresses  with  the  greatest 
fervour  and  perseverance,  if  she  had  allowed 
him  opportunities :  at  this  time  she  was  at  the 
Ilapai  islands,  residing  with  her  father,  under 
whose  protection  she  remained  at  the  time  Mr. 
Mariner  left  the  islands,  which  was  about  six 
months  after  her  husband's  death ;  though  she 
might  have  married  again,  without  any  impro- 
priety, two  months  afterwards,  or  allowed  of 
an  amour  without  any  reproach.  Iii  respect 
to  the  wives  of  the  lower  ranks  in  society,  they 
are  oftener  to  be  met  with  alone,  and  on  such 
occasions  sometimes  consent  to  the  solicita- 
tions of  chiefs  whom  they  may  happen  to  meet, 
not,  as  Mr.  Mariner  thinks,  from  an  abandoned 
principle,  or  want  of  affection  to  their  hus^ 
bands,  but  from  a  fear  of  incurring  the  resent-> 
ment  of  their  superiors :  the  wives  even  of  the 
lowest  orders,  he  thinks,  are  very  faithftilly  at-* 
tecbed  to  their  husbands. 

From  the  above  investigation,  we  think  it 
would  be  but  giving  a  fair  opinion  of  the  re- 
putation of  the  married  women  to  say,  that 
they  are  not  only  circumspect  in  conduct,  but 
chaste  in  principle;  and  when  we  consider 
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ttat  the^mairied  women  form  about  two  thirda 
of  the  female  population,  (that  are  marriagea^ 
ble,)  it  will  give  us  no  mean  opinion  of  their 
moral  reputation. 

If  a  man  divorces  his  wife,  which  is  attended 

with  no  other  ceremony  than  just  telling  her  that 

she  may  go,  she  becomes  perfect  mistress  of  her 

own  conduct,  and  may  marry  again,  which  is 

often  done  a  few  days  afterwards,  without  the 

least  disparagement  to  her  character :  or  if  she 

chooses  she  may  remain  single  and  admit  a  lover 

occasionally,  or  may  cohabit  with  her  lover  for  a 

time,  and  remain  at  his  house  without  being 

considered  his  wife,  having  no  particular  charge 

of  his  domestic  concerns,  and  may  leave  him 

when  she  pleases,  and  this  she  may  also  do 

without  the  least  reproach  or  the  least  secrecy. 

From  this  circumstance  we  may  draw  an  argu-' 

ment  in  favour  of  the  chastity  of  the  women 

generally,  for  if  they  were  of  a  different  charac^ 

ter  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  very  few  would 

marry,  except  those  who,  when  very  young, 

were  bethrothed  to  chiefs,  and  consequently 

married  independently  of  their  consent :  but  we 

fin^  that  three  times  that  number  are  actually 

married :  and  as  many  are  married  three,  four, 

or  five  times,  it  cannot  be  from  an  unchaste, 

libertine,  or  wandering  disposition  on  the  part 
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of  the  women,  seeing  that  when  once  divorced 
they  may  remain  single  if  they  please,  and  en^ 
joy  all  the  liberty  that  the  most  libertine  heart 
can  desire.  If  now  it  be  asked,  "  W  hy  then  do 
fhey  marry  ?"  The  answer  is,  for  love  of  one 
object,  with  the  idea  that  the  object  of  their 
affections  will  always  make  them  happy ;  and 
if  they  are  disappointed  in  one  instance  they 
are  willing  to  try  it  in  a  second,  a  third,  &c. :  in* 
short,  it  would  appear  that  the  force  of  sen- 
timental affection  blinds  them  to  the  proba-' 
bility  of  a  disappointment,  and  they  willingly 
make  a  generous  sacrifice  of  their  liberty  to 
prove  the  strength  of  their  attachment  ♦. 

As  to  those  women  who  are  not  actually  mar- 
ried, they  may  bestow  their  favours  upon  whom- 
soever they  please,  without  any  opprobrium  r 
it  must  not,  however,  be  supposed,  that  these 
women  are  alws^ys  easily  won;  the  greatest  at- 
tentions and  most  fervent  solicitations  are  some-t 
times  requisite,  even  though  there  be  no  other 
lover  in  the  way.  This  happens  sometimes  from 
a  spirit  of  coquetry,  at  other  times  from  a  dis^^ 
like  to  the  party,  &c.  It  is  thought  shameful 
for  a  woman  frequently  to  change  her  lovers 

*  The  proposition^  or  rather  position,  that  every  woman  is 
at  heart  a  rake,  will  certainly  DOt  hold  true  in  the  Tong^ 
islands. 
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Great  presents  are  by  no  means  certain  methodic 
of  gaimog  her  favours,  and  consequently  tliey 
are  more  frequently  made  afterwards  than  be-^ 
fore.  Gross  prostitution  is  not  known  among 
them. 

In  regard  to  the  habits  of  the  mert  in  this  re-* 
spect,  it  must  in  the  first  place  be  observed, 
that  no  man  is  understood  to  be  bound  to  con- 
jugal fidelity :  it  is  no  reproach  to  him  to  in- 
termix his  amours,  though  if  a  married  man 
does  this  to  excess  it  is  thought  inconsistent: 
notwithstanding  this  liberty  of  conduct,  how- 
ever,  most  of  the  married  men  are  tolerably  true 
to  their  wives;  and  where  they  have  any  other 
amour  it  is  kept  a  secret  from  the  wife,  not  out 
of  any  fear  or  apprehension,  but  because  it  is 
unnecessary  to  excite  her  jealousy,  and  make 
her  perhaps  unhappy :  for  it  must  be  said,  to  the 
honour  of  the  men,  that  they  consult  in  np  small 
deg^e,  and  in  no  few  respects,  the  happiness  and 
comfort  of  their  wives.  In  such  a  case  of  amour, 
the  female  he  is  attached  to  never  ofiers  to  as^ 
sociate  with  the  M'ife  during  the  time  she  co- 
habits with  the  husband;  for  this  would  be 
thought  a  great  insult,  though  afterwards  she 
may,  as  freely  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  even 
though  the  wife  might  have  known  of  the  trans^ 
action.     The  women  of  course  feel  occasion^ 
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ally  much  jealousy,  but  it  is  seldom  strongly 
expressed,  and  verj'  rarely  produces  any  fatal 
consequences:  pride  generally  causes  them  to 
conceal  this  passion  ^ 

\\fith  respect  to  the  unmarried  men,  their  con- 
duct is  of  course  free,  but  they  seldom  make  any 
deliberate  attempts  upon  the  chastity  of  other 
men's  wives.  Rape,  however,  sometimes  hap- 
pens, and  young  chiefs  are  the  perpetrators : 
but  if  a  woman  is  known  to  be  married,  even 
though  her  husband  be  only  a  tooa^  it  would  most 
likely  save  her  from  this  outrage ;  and  if  she 
did  not  choose  to  give  her  consent,  she  might 
go  free  without  farther  molestation.  When  a 
woman  is  taken  prisoner  (in  war),  she  generally 
has  to  submit ;  but  this  is  a  thing  of  course^ 
and  considered  neither  an  outrage  nor  a  dis« 
honour :  the  only  dishonour  being  to  be  a  pri** 
soner,  and  consequently  a  sort  of  servant  to  the 
conqueror.  (See  vol.  I.  p.  226).  Rape,  though 
always  considered  an  outrage,. is  not  looked 
upon  as  a  crime,  unless  the  woman  be  of  such 
a  rank  as  to  claim  respect  from  the  perpetrator. 

When  all  things  are  taken  into  consideration 
regarding  the  connubial  system  of  these  people^ 
their  notions  of  chastity,  and  their  habits  in  re« 
spect  to  it,  we  shall  have  no  reason  to  say 
but  w  hat  they  keep  tolerably  well  within  thos^ 
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Uounds  which  honour  and  decency  dictate*; 
and  if  it  be  asked,  what  effect  this  svi^tem  ha^ 

^  It  may  be  objected  that  such  habits  as  we  have  been  de«. 
scribing,  must  often  lead  to  a  disregard  of  public  decency^ 
and  which  therefore  must  be  very  bad  for  the  morals  of  the 
younger  branches,  of  society  of  both  sexes,  by  making  dienn 
acquainted  with  what  they  ought  not  to  have  any  ideaof,  bee. 
fore  the  voice  of  nature  whispered  the  important  secret.  In 
reply  to  this,  we  must  observe,  that  no  nation  can  well  pay 
greater  attention  to  public  decency  than  the  Tonga  people : 
but  at  the  same  time  we  acknowledge,  that  conversation  i^ 
aften  intermingled  with  illusions,  even  when  women  are  pve-t 
sent,  which  could  not  be  allowed  in  any  deceit  society  io 
England  :  this,  however,  is  never  done  if  married  women,  ok 
chiefs  superior  to  the  speaker,  are  near  ;  because  it  would  b^ 
disrespectful :  but  such  subjects  are  not  the  result  of  deprave 
ed  notions,  they  are  rather  the  olipring  of  the  imagination," 
and  oocasionally  hazarded  as  vehicles  of  joke  and  humour. 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  blush  of  female  modesty  suffuses 
the  cheek  in  these  islands  as  well  as  elsewhere,  although  the 
occasion  of  it  is  not  so  much  considered  an  offence :  though 
the  females  are  very  deficient  in  artificial  modesty,  they  am? 
ply  make  up  for  it  by  the  more  genuine  feeling  pf  natural 
frfifhfalff^*^.  Those  among  us  whose  moriality  is  almost  skip 
Jeep,  and  who  nuke  a  vast  account  of  outside  appearances, 
will  perhi^  condemn  them  for  this. 

In  respect  to  children  of  both  sexes,  it  must  be  acknowr 
ledged  that  they  become  acquainted  with  such  subjects  at.a 
very  early  age.  Nevertheless,  a  young  female,  (suppose  $, 
9,  or  10  years  old),  conducts  herself  with  becoming  modesty, 
and  any  indecent  allusion  would  put  her  to  the  blush.  She 
possesses  a  kind  of  modest  pride,  which  she  probably  copien 

VOL.  II,  N 
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upon  the  tvelfare  and  happiness  of  society,  it 
may  be  safely  answered,  that  there  is  not  the 

from  the  example  of  her  mother,  or  else  it  is  her  natural 
bashfblness,  or  perhaps  both,  which  goDeraliy  constitutes 
the  safeguard  of  her  chastity,  till  the  affections  of  the  heart 
growing  ripe  with  riper  years,  she  at  length  listens  to  the  bo* 
licitations  of  her  lover.  In  regard  to  the  boys,  Mr.  Mariner 
never  observed  nor  heard  of  any  pernicious  effect  in  their 
conduct^  resulting  front  too  early  an  acquaintance  with  these 
things.  When  no  secret  is  made,  what  is  there  to  excite 
Uny  farther  enquiry  ?  But  if  the  subject  be  involved  in  mys- 
tery, it  seizes  strong  hold  of  the  mind ;  it  bteomes  a  frequenl 
topic  of  discourse ;  and,  what  is  worse,  the  curious  enquirer  is 
not  contented  with  partial  hearsay  evidence,  he  has  recourse 
to  experience ;  for  as  long  asjany  thing  is  concealed  from  him^ 
he  is  restless  and  dissatisfied ;  and  when  he  knows  all  that 
he  can  know,  it  will  be,  probably,  at  a  period  mudi  more 
early  than  is  proper :  but  in  what  other  way  can  we  account 
for  the  facts  i  Mr.  Mariner  saw  no  men  at  Tonga,  nor  did  he 
hear  of  any,  who  made  debauchery  the  business  of  their  lives; 
on  the  contrary,they  were  wrestlers,  racers,  bosers>  and  dub- 
fighters,  strong,  well  made  men,  with  fine  swelling  muscles* 
Another  circumstance  must  be  noticed,  as  comieeted  with 
morality,  and  that  is,  personal  cleanliness,  in  which  no  nation 
can  excel  (without  ridiculous  refinement),  the  people  of  these 
islands ;  and  it  is  not  unworthy  of  observation,  that  personal 
cleanliness  often  argues  cleanliness  of  mind  and  idea.  As  to 
eertsnn  preposterous  habits,  which  so  disgrace  the  moral  cha» 
racter  of  nations  west  of  them,  and  which  have  been  said  te 
infect  the  natives  of  some  of  the  South  Sea  iriandt,  we  malt 
do  the  Tonga  people  the  justice  to  say,  that  they  hove  nut 
the  molt  remote  idea  of  any  thing  of  the  kind. 
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least  appearance  of  any  bad  effect.  The  women 
are  very  tender,  kind  mothers,  and  the  children 
are  taken  exceeding  good  care  of:  for  even  in 
case  of  a  divorce,  the  children  of  any  age,  (re- 
qairing  parental  care),  go  with  the  mother,  it 
.being  considered  her  province  to  superintend 
their  welfiire  till  they  grow  up ;  and  there  is 
never  any  dispute  upon  this  subject.  Both  sexes 
appear  contented  and  happy  in  th^ir  relations 
to  each  other.  As  to  domestic  quarrels,  they 
are  seldom  known ;  but  this  must  be  said  to 
happen  rather  from  the  absolute  power  which 
^ery  man  holds  in  his  own  family:  for  even  if 
his  wife  be  of  superior  rank,  he  is  nevertheless 
of  the  highest  authority  in  all  domestic  matters, 
and  no  woman  entertains  the  least  idea  of  re-' 
belling  against  that  authority ;  and  if  she  should, 
even  her  own  relations  would  not  take  her  part, 
unless  the  conduct  of  her  husband  were  un- 
doubtedly cruel.  That  the  men  are  also  capa- 
ble of  much  paternal  affection,  Mr.  Mariner  has 
witnessed  many  proofs,  some  of  which  have  been 
related ;  and  we  have  already  mentioned  that 
filial  piety  is  a  most  important  duty,  and  ap. 
pears  to  be  universally  felt. 

Upon  these  grounds  we  would  venture  to  say, 
<hat  the  natives  of  these  islands  are  rather  to 
be  considered  a  chaste  than  a  libertine  people  » 

n2 
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and  that,  even  compared  with  the  most  civilized 
nations,  their  character  in  this  respect  is  to  be 
rated  at  no  mean  height ;  and  if  a  free  inter-f 
course  could  exist  with  European  society,  it  is 
a  matter  of  great  doubt  (whatever  might  be  the 
change  in  theirsentiments),  if  their  habits  or  disr 
positions  in  this  respect  would  be  much  improv- 
ed by  copying  the  examples  of  their  instructors. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  compare  them  to  the 
natives  of  the  Society  islands,  and  the  Sand- 
wich islands,  we  should  add  insult  to  injustice. 
We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  give  a  just  and 
impartial  view  of  these  people,  as  far  as  regards 
their  notions  and  practices  of  the  most  import- 
ant points  of  morality,  ti*usting  that  the  ac- 
count will  be  found  useful  and  interesting.  A 
great  deal  more  might,  no  doubt,  have  been 
said;  but  the  farther  we  enter  into  minutise 
upon  such  a  subject^  the  more  we  are  likely 
to  form  an  erroneous  opinion ;  whilst  the  gene- 
ral outlines  may  be  given  without  so  much 
danger  of  being  deceived;  and  what  may  be 
thought  imperfect  in  this  sketch,  the  intelligent 
reader  will  be  able  to  supply  according  to  his 
own  judgment,  by  his  attentive  perasal  of  other 
parts  of  the  work.  If,  for  instance,  it  be  ob- 
jected that  we  have  not  taken  into  considera<* 
jtion  the  question  of  their  being  anthropophagi^ 
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we  reply,  that  all  the  instances  that  can  any^ 
way  go  to  substantiate  their  character  in  this 
je^ect,  and  which  happened  during  Mr.  Ma- 
riner's stay  there,  have  been  faithfully  men- 
tioned, with  the  motives  and  occasions  of  them: 
from  which,  we  think  it  is  easy  to  draw  the  con- 
clusion, that  they  by  no  means  deserve  this  op- 
probrious name  :  for,  although  a  few  young  fe- 
rocious warriors  chose  to  imitate  what  they  con- 
sidered a  mark  of  courageous  fierceness  in  a 
neighbouring  nation,  it  was  held  in  disgust  by 
every  body  else. 
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CHAP.  XX. 

l*reliininary  observations — Cava  root :  ceremony  of  prepar* 
ing  the  infusion^  and  order  of  serving  it  out^  either  at  a 
iAd^f^  a  priestj  or  a  god  may  preside^-^The  eeiemony  of 
JjMicki:  of  FuceMhi;  oiCavaJucca  Cgi;  of  Tow-^aw^ 
of  Naxvgfa;  of  Tooiooni'ma;  of  Bo&too  and  its  minor 
ceremonies,  viz.  Fa'la^  Tocftoo^  Lalfdy  Too'gi^  Fo'a  Oo'loo  -, 
iirith  a  quotation  from  Leviticus ;  of  Langi,  and  the  very 
singular  mode  of  shewing  respect  to  the  remains  of  Tooi- 
to'nga  ;^'^f  Ttrboo  BXkd  the  ceremonies  of  mo'e'-moe  and 
fo'ta;  of  To&goo  cava ;  of  Lo'too — Omens — Charms. 

.As  attention  to  religious  ceremonies  forms  an 
important  feature  in  the  character  of  the  Ton- 
ga people,  and  as  they  consider  any  neglect  in 
this  respect  would  amount  to  a  crime,  that  the 
gods  would  punish  with  the  most  severe  tem- 
poral inflictions,  it  becomes  necessary  to  give 
a  particular  account  of  them.  The  punish- 
ments which  they  consider  themselves  liable  to 
for  disrespect  to  the  gods  and  neglect  of  reli- 
gious rites,  are  chiefly  conspiracies,  wars,  fa- 
mine, and  epidemic  diseases,  as  public  cala- 
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mities ;  and  sickness  and  premature  death,  as 
punishments  for  the  ofTences  of  individuals: 
and  these  evils,  whenever  they  happen,  ar^sup*- 
posed  to  proceed  immediately  from  the  gods, 
as  visitations  for  their  crimes. 

There  is  no  public  religious  rite  whatsoever, 
aokd  scarcely  any  in  private,  but  of  which  the 
ceremony  of  drinking  cava  forms  an  important, 
or  ^t  least  a  usual  part ;  for  which  reaaon,  al- 
though cava  is  taken  on  otheroccasioos  seireral 
times  daily,  we  shall  endeav^our  to  give  a  &iU 
description  of  its  preparation  and  form  of  t^r 
ing,  before  we  proqf^d  to  those  ceremoniM 
which  ace  so^re  strictly  religious. 

The  root  whi^h  they  term  cii^a^  ^nd  by 
which  name  the  plant  producing  it  is  alw 
called,  belongs  to  a  species  of  the  pepper 
plant :  it  is  known  by  the  swae  name  at  th^ 
Fiji  islands;  but  at  the  Navigator's,  isl^uidfi, 
(which  the  Tongft  people  also  visiti),  «t  the 
S^iety  )slfmd0,  aod  Ake  Saiidwich  islands,  U  i» 
universally  called  aoa.  At  all  tibeae  fdaces  it 
is  used  far  the  s$me  or  similar  fHii^aefl. 

TbiB  state  i|i  which.it  is  tnken  islbat.ofin* 
imm '  ^  i^  drunk  e^VQry  dajy  by  cbiefe,  mata- 
booles,  and  others,  as  a  luxury :  the  form  of 
preparing  and  serving  it  out  i3  the  same,  whe- 
ther at  a  large  party  or  a  sma^U  one :  the  gre^ 
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est  order  is  observed  during  the  whole  time, 
and  the  rank  of  persons  is  particularly  attended 
■te.  The  following  description  we  shall  sup* 
pose  to  be  of  some  grand  occasion,  either  reti* 
gious  or  political.  -  At  all  cava  parties,  provi- 
sions are  ako  shared  out;  but  the  habitual 
cava  drinkers  seldom  eat  more  than  a  mouth* 
fill,  and  this  they  do  to  prevent  the  infiision, 
when  drunk  in  large  quantities,  from  affecting 
the  stomach  with  nausea  ;  but  there  are  a  few 
who  will  not  even  use  this  precaution.  When 
the  party  is  very  large,  it  is  held  on  a  marljf^ 
for  the  sake  of  room ;  the  chief  who  presides 
sitting  within  the  eaves  of  the  house.  The 
time  of  the  day  is  indifferent :  small  cava  par- 
ties are  frequently  held  by  torch  light ;  but  for 
religious  ceremonies,  whether  of  large  or  small 
parties,  mostly  in  the  morning.  Women  of 
rank  never  attend  large  public  cava  parties. 

In  the  first  place,  we  shall  endeavour  to  de- 
scribe the  form  and  order  in  which  the  com- 
pany and  attendants  sit.  The  chief  who  pre- 
sides, and  who  is  always  the  gi*eatest  chief 
present,  sits  about  two  feet,  or  perhaps  three, 
within  the  eaves  of  the  house,  *  on  the  matting 

*  It  mu8t  be  recollected,  their  houses  arc  r&ther  of  an 
oVal  form,  closed  at  the  two  ends  and  open  in  the  front  and 
backy  the  eaves  coming  within  about  four  feet  of  the  ground 
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which  constitutes  the  flooring,  with  his  fkce 
towards  the  open  marly',  into  which  the  circle 
on  either  side  extends.  .  On  his  right  and  left 
hand  sits  a  mataboole :  both  these  order  and 
arrange  the  ceremonies  in  the  manner  directly 
to  be  shewn,  and  whom,  for  the  sake  of  distinc- 
tion, we  shall  call  presiding  matabooles.  On 
the  lower  hand  of  either  of  them  sits  the  next 
greatest  chief  present,  and  another,  who  may 
be  his  equal  or  a  little  inferior  to  him,  on  the 
opposite  side,  near  the  other  mataboole :  after 
these,  come  other  chiefs,  matabooles,  and 
mooas,  sitting  more  or  less  according  to  their 
rank;  for  as, it  frequently  happens  that  the 
higher  chiefs  are  not  the  first  that  come,  the 
places  due  to  their  rank  are  found  occupied 
by  persons  inferior  to  them,  and  rather  than 
disturb  the  company,  they  take  their  seats  a 
little  out  of  the  proper  order ;  but  for  a  general 
rule,  the  higher  chiefe  sit  towards  the  top ;  for 
it  is  not  so  much  in  the  order  of  sitting  that 
their  rank  is  paid  respect  to,  as  in  the  order  of 
their  being  served,  which  is  done  with  the 
most  scrupulous  exactness.  It  is  the  charac* 
teristic  of  a  mataboole,  to  know  how  to  serve 
out  cava  and  provisions  according  to  the  rank 
of  individuals,  so  as  not  to  give  offence.  Thus, 
the  ring  extends  itself  on  either  hand  of  the 
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presiding  chief,  but  it  is  in  general  iiot  aa 
exact  circle,  the  greatest  diameter  dividing  the 
top  from  the  bottom,  ivhicb  last  is  rather  less 
curved  than  the  top.  About  one  third  of  the 
ring  which  constitutes  the  bottoai,  is  generally 
ocjcupied  by  the  young  chiefs  and  sons  of  ma- 
tabooles  belonging  to  the  chief  who  presides ; 
and  in  the  middle  of  these,  exactly  opposite 
the  chief,  ^its  the  man  who  is  to  mix  and  pre- 
pare the  oava  after  it  is  cheM^ed :  he  is  generally 
a  mooa,  tooa,  w  cook,  though  sometimes  a 
chief;  at  any  rate,  he  must  be  able  to  perform 
his  task,  which  is  not  an  easy  one  at  large  par- 
ties, with  strength,  dexterity,  and  gr^e.  Be- 
hind those  at  the  bottom  of  the  ring,  sits  th^ 
body  of  the  people,  which,  on  extraordinary  oc« 
easions,  may  consist  of  three  or  four  thousand 
individuals,  chiefly  men ;  the  number  of  wo- 
men being  comparatively  small.  If  either  of 
the  presiding  piatabooles  now  discovers  any 
person  of  rank  sitting  much  below  the  place 
he  ought  to  occupy,  he  desires  the  individual 
who  sits  in  that  place  to  change  situations 
with  him ;  or  if  he  sees  a  chief  coming  after 
the  ring  is  formed,  he  orders  one  of  those  wha 
is  seated,  to  get  up  and  retire,  and  he  calls  out 
to  the  chief  by  his  name,  saying,  ^^  here  is  a 
place  for  you." 
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Before  we  go  further,  we  must  make  an  im- 
portant distinction  between  what  we  hare  here 
called  the  bottom  and  the  rest  of  the  ring :  the 
latter,  beginning  with  the  chief,  and  advancing 
onwards  on  either  side,  constituting  about  two 
thirds  of  the  whole  ring,  consists  of  but  a  single 
row  of  individuals,  and  this,  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
tinction, we  shall  denominate  the  superior  cir- 
cle ;  the  bottom,  which  may  be  considered  only 
the  front  of  the  body  of  the  people,  we  shall 
name  the  inferior  circle,  and  the  body  of  the 
people,  who  are  closely  seated  together  indis- 
criminately, *  we  shall  call  the  exterior  circle. 
No  person,  though  he  be  a  chief  of  high  rank, 
can  sit  in  the  superior  circle  at  the  same 
time  that  his  &ther  is  there,  (or  any  superior 
relation),  even  though  be  be  at  a  considerable 
distance ;  and  if  he  be  already  seated  there, 
and  his  father  comes,  he  must  necessarily  re- 
tire to  the  inferior  or  exterior  circle,  no  matter 
which,  out  of  respect  to  his  superior  relation  ; 
in  either  of  the  other  circles,  however,  father 
and  son  may  sit  near  to  each  other  if  they 
please ;  on  this  account,  the  superior  circle  is 
alone  considered  the  true  cava  party  ;  all  the 
rest,  both  inferior  and  exterior,  being  rather  to 

♦  t.  e.  One  row  behind  another,  with  their  faces  towards 
(he  chief. 
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be  considered  attendants,  and  persons  looking^ 
on,  although  several  of  them  frequently  obtaih 
their  ^hare  of  provisions  and  cava,  according 
to  the  quantity  that  there  may  be.  From  this 
circumstance,  it  happens,  that  the  inferior  ring 
AS  generally  composed  of  the  sons  of  chiefs  and 
matabooles,  who  belong  to  the  presiding  chief, 
(forming  his  cow  ngfo),  and  who  are  perhaps 
situated  in  the  superior  or  true  ring :  from  this 
cause  it  also  often  happens,  that  very  great 
chiefs  are  seated  in  the  exterior  circle;  it  being 
thought  no  particular  advantage  to  be  in  the 
inferior,  unless  for  those  who  wish  to  be  assi- 
duous in  serving  out  the  cava,  which  is  an  ho- 
nourable office.  During  the  late  king's  life, 
his  son,  the  present  king,  usually  sat  in  the  in- 
ferior or  exterior  circle,  and  assisted  in  chew- 
ing  the  root  and  serving  it  out. 

The  company  being  thus  all  arranged,  the 
provisions,  if  they  have  not  been  already 
brought,  are  now  fetched  by  the  cooks  belong- 
ing to  the  chief  at  the  head  of  the  company, 
and  who  do  this  without  receiving  any  orders. 
If  the  cava  is  not  already  brought,  one  of  the 
presiding  matabooles  perhaps  calls  out  to  one 
of  the  cooks  in  the  exterior  ring,  who  imme* 
diately  rises  and  advances  through  the  inferior 
ring  towards  the  mataboole,  and,  sitting  down 
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l>efore  him,  receives  orders  to  go  to  the  chiefs 
home,  and  fetch  such  a  root  or  such  a  quantity 
of  cava :  when  he  returns  he  enters  the  ring  as 
before,  through  the  inferior  circle,  bearing  the 
cava  root  in  his  arms :  if  the  provisions  are 
coming  in  at  the  same  time,  the  man  with  the 
cava  advances  at  the  head,  amidst  the  thanks 
pf  the  company,  and  proceeds  close  up  to  the 
chief  and  sits  down,  laying  the  cava  root  before 
him  :  the  provisions  being  placed  about  eight 
or  ten  paces  off,  on  the  ground,  when  the 
cooks  who  brought  them  immediately  retire 
to  their  places  in  the  exterior  circle.  In  the 
mean  while,  the  man  who  has  brought  the 
cava  remains  seated  before  the  chief  till  he 
receives  orders  from  the  same  presiding  mata- 
boole,  to  take  the  cava  root  to  be  broken  up  and 
chewed :  he  accordingly  rises  and  carries  the 
root  to  the  man  opposite  the  chief,  who  sits  in 
the  middle  of  the  inferior  circle :  he  places  the 
root  immediately  before  him,  and  retires  to  his 
seat.  The  root  is  now  split  up  with  an  axe, 
or  any  such  instrumeqt,  into  small  pieces,  by 
the  man  who  is  to  mix  the  cava,  and  those 
about  him ;  and  being  thus  sufficiently  divided 
^d  scraped  clean  with  muscle  shells,  &c.,  it 
is  handed  out  to  those  sittii^  in  the  inferior 
and  exterior  circle,  to  be  chewed.    There  is 
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now  heard  a  universal  buz  throughout  this 
{mrt  of  the  company,  which  forms  a  curious 
contrast  to  the  silence  that  reigned  before; 
several  crying  out  from  all  quarters,  my  ma 
caoa;  m/^  my  ma  cava;  my  he  cava;  giVe  me 
some  cava ;  g^ve  me  cava ;  some  cava :  each  of 
those  who  intend  to  chew  it,  crying  out  for 
s^me  to  be  handed  to  them.  No  one  oflfers 
to  chew  the  cava  but  young  persons  who  have 
good  teeth,  clean  mouths,  and  have  no  colds : 
women  frequently  assist.  It  is  astonishing 
how  remarkably  dry  they  preserve  the  root, 
while  it  is  undergoing  this  process  of  mastica-  • 
tion.  In  about  two  minutes,  each  person  hav- 
ing chewed  his  quantity,  takes  it  out  of  his 
mouth  with  his  hand,  and  puts  it  on  a  piece  of 
plantain  or  banana  leaf,  or  sometimes  he  raises 
the  leaf  to  his  mouth,  and  puts  it  off  his  tongue 
in  the  form  of  a  ball,  of  tolerable  consistence, 
(particularly  if  it  is  dry  cava  root).  The  dif- 
ferent portions  of  cava  being  now  all  chewed, 
which  is  known  by  the  silence  that  ensues, 
nobody  calling  for  any,  some  one  takes  the 
wooden  bowl  *  irmsi  the  exterior  circle,  and 
places  it  on  the  ground  before  the  man  who  is 
to  make  the  infusioft.     In  the  mean  while,  each 

*  The  bowl  used  at  a  large  party  is  about  three  feet  ia 
diameter,  and  about  one  foot  in  depth  in  the  centre. 
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person  who  sits  at  any  distance  from  the  in^^ 
ferior  circle,  passes  on  his  portion  of  chewed 
root,  so  that  it  is  conveyed  from  one  to  another 
till  it  is  received  by  three  or  four  persons,^  who 
are  actively  engaged  in  the  front  of  the  inferior 
circle,  going  from  one  side  to  the  other  col- 
lecting it,  and  depositing  it  in  the  Wooden 
bowl :  it  is  not,  however,  thrown  in  promisr 
cuousljr,  but  in  such  a  way,  that  each  portion 
is  distinct  and  sepat'ate  from  the  rest,  till  at 
length,  the  whole  inside  of  the  vessel  becomes 
thickly  studded,  beginning  at  the  bottoiti  and 
going  up  on  every  side  towards  the  edges :  this 
is  done  that  a  judgment  may  aftetwards  be 
formed  of  the  quantity  of  beverage  that  it  will 
|liake:  as  each  portion  is  disengaged  from  its 
leaf,  the  leaf  is  thrown  any  where  on  the 
ground. 

The  cava  being  thus  deposited  in  the  bowl, 
those  persons  who  had  been  busy  collecting  it, 
retire  to  their  places  and  sit  down  :  the  man  be* 
fore  whom  the  bowl  is  placed,  now  tilts  it  up  a 
little  towards  the  chief  that  he  may  see  the  quan- 
tity of  its  contents,  saying,  coe  c(wa  heni  gooa 
ma^  this  is  the  cava  chewed:  if  the  chief  (having 
consulted  the  mataboole),  thinks  there  is  not 
enough,  he  says,  oqfi-oqfi,  bea  how  he  tangdtay 
cover  it  over,  and  let  there  come  a  man  here ; 
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the  bowl  is  then  covered  over  with  a  plantain 
or  banana  leaf,  and  a  man  goes  to  the  same 
presiding  mataboole  to  receive  more  cava  root, 
to  be  chewed  as  before ;  but  if  it  is  thought 
there  is  a  sufficiency,  he  says,  paloo^  mix.  The 
two  men,  who  sit  one  on  each  side  of  him  who 
is  to  prepare  the  cava,  now  come  forward  a 
little,  and  making  a  half  turn,  sit  opposite  to 
each  other,  the  bowl  being  between  them :  one 
of  these  fans  off  the  flies  with  a  large  leaf, 
while  tlie  other  sits  ready  to  pour  in  the  water 
from  cocoa  nut  shells,  *  one  at  a  time.  Before 
this  is  done,  however,  the  man  who  is  about  to 
mix,  having  first  rinced  his  hands  with  a  little 
of.  the  water,  kneads  together  (the  mataboole 
having  saidj>^x/6o],  the  chewed  root,  gathering 
it  up  from  all  sides  of  the  bowl  and  compress* 
ing  it  together ;  upon  this,  the  mataboole  says, 
Ungi  he  vy^  pour  in  the  water,  and  the  man  on 
one  side  of  the  bowl  continues  pouring,  fresh 
shells  being  handed  to  him,  until  the  mata** 
boole  thinks  there  is  sufficient,  which  he  an- 

*  These  shells  are  whole,  having  merely  two  small  holes 
at  the  top :  the  lar^e  ones  are  always  chosen  for  this  pur- 
pose :  the  nuts  destined  for  this  use  are  filled  with  sa  It 
water,  and  buried  in  the  sand  until  the  inside  becomes  de- 
cayed or  rather  deliquescent^  when  it  is  poured  out,  and  tliQ 
inside  well  washed. 
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nounces  by  saving,  inow  he  xy^  stop  the  water : 
he  now  discontinues  pouring,  and  takes  up  a 
leaf  to  assist  the  other  in  fanning.  The  mata- 
boole  now  says,  paho  ger  tattow^  beafucca  moxVy 
mix  it  every  where  equally,  and  make  it  firm, 
i.  e.  bring  the  dregs  together  in  a  body. 

Things  being  thus  far  prepared,  the  mata- 
boole  says,  y  lie  fow^  put  in  the  fow*  :  a  larg6 
quantity  of  this  fibrous  substance,  sufficient  to 
cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  infusion,  is 
now  put  in  by  one  of  those  who  sit  by  the  side 
of  the  bowl,  and  it  tloats  upon  the  surface. 
The  man  who  manages  the  bowl  now  begins 
his  difficult  operation*  In  the  first  place,  he 
extends  his  left  hand  to  the  farther  side  of  the 
bowl,  with  the  fingers  pointing  downwards,  and 
the  palm  towards  himself;  he  sinks  that  hand 
carefully  down  the  side  of  the  bowl,  carry\^ng 
with  it  tlie  edge  of  tlie  fow ;  at  the  same  time 
his  right  hand  is  performing  a  similar  operation 
at  the  side  next  to  him,  the  fingers  pointings 
downwards,  and  the  palm  presenting  outwards.; 
He  does  this  slowly,  ft^am  side  to  side,  gradually 
descending  deeper  and  deeper,  till  his  fingera 
meet  each  other  at  the  bottom^  so  that  nearly 

*  Theybtu  is  the  bark  of  a  tree  stripped  into  small  fibres, 
and  has  very  much  the  appearance  of  the  willow  shavings  that 
are  used  in  England  to  decorate  fire-places  in  summer  tini«. 
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the  whole  of  the  fibres  of  the  root  are  by  these 
means  enclosed  in  thej^a^  forming  as  it  were 
a  roll  of  above  two  feet  in  length,  lying  along 
the  bottom  from  side  to  side,  the  edges  of  the 
fow  meeting  each  other  underneath.  He  now 
carefully  rolls  it  over,  so  that  the  edges  over* 
lapping  each  other,  or  rather  intermingling, 
come  uppermost.  He  next  doubles  in  the  two 
ends,  and  rolls  it  carefully  over  again,  endea- 
vouring to  reduce  it  to  a  narrower  and  firmer 
compass.  He  now  brings  it  cautiously  out  of  the 
finid,  taking  firm  hold  of  it  by  the  two  ends^ 
one  in  each  hand  (the  back  of  the  hands  being 
upwards),  and  raising  it  breast  high,  with  his 
arms  considerably  extended,  he  brings  his  right 
hand  towards  his  breast,  moving  it  gradually 
onwards,  and  whilst  his  left  hand  is  coming 
round  towards  his  right  shoulder,  his  right  hand 
partially  t^visting  the  fotv,  lays  the  end  which 
it  holds  upon  the  left  elbow,  so  that  the  ^fim 
lies  thus  extended  upon  that  arm,  one  end  be- 
ing still  grasped  by  the  left  hand.  The  right 
band  being  now  at  liberty,  is  brought  under 
the  left  fore  arm  (which  still  remains  in  the 
same  situation),  and  carried  outwardly  towards 
the  left  elbow,  that  it  may  again  seize  in  that 
situation  the  end  of  thejbw.  The  right  hand 
then  describes  a  bold  curve  outwardly  firom  the 
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client,  ivhilst  the  left  comes  across  the  chest,  de- 
scribing a.  curve  nearer  to  him,  and  in  the  op** 
posite  direction,  till  at  length  the  left  hand  is 
extended  from  him^  and  the  right  approaches  to 
the  left  shoulder,  gradually  twisting  the/ow  by 
the  turn  and  flexures  principally  of  that  wrist : 
this  double  motion  is  then  retraced,  but  in  such 
a  way  (the  left  wrist  now  principally  acting),  that 
the^iir,  instead  of  being  untwisted,  is  still  more 
twisted,  and  is  at  length  again  placed  upon  the 
left  arm,  while  he  takes  a  new  and  less  constrain- 
ed hold.  Thus  the  hands  and  arms  perform  a 
variety  of  curves  of  the  most  graceful  descrip* 
tion :  the  muscles  both  of  the  arms  and  chest 
are  seen  rising  as  they  are  called  into  action, 
displaying  what  would  be  a  fine  and  uncommon 
subject  of  study  for  the  painter,  for  no  combina- 
tions of  animal  action  can  develope  the  swell 
and  play  of  the  muscles  with  more  grace  or  with 
better  eflect.  The  degree  of  strength  which  he 
exerts  when  there  is  a  large  quantity  is  very 
great,  and  the  dexterity  with  which  he  accom- 
plishes the  whole  never  fails  to  excite  the  atten- 
tion and  admiration  of  all  present :  every  tongue 
is  mute,  and  every  eye  is  upon  him,  watching 
each  motion  of  his  arms,  as  they  describe  the 
various  curvilinear  turns  essential  to  the  success 
of  the  operation.    Sometimes  the  fibres  of  th« 

o2 
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fow  are  heard  to  crack  with  the  increasing 
tension,  yet  the  mass  is  seen  whole  and  entire, 
becoming  more  thin  as  it  becomes  more  twist- 
ed, while  the  infusion  drains  from  it  in  a  regu- 
larly decreasing  quantity,  till  at  length  it  denies 
a  single  drop.  He  now  gives  it  to  a  person  on 
his  left  side,  and  receives  fresh  fow  from  an- 
other in  attendance  on  bis  right,  and  begins  the 
operation  anew,  with  a  view  to  collect  what 
before  might  have  escaped  him  ;  and  so  on, 
even  a  third  time,  till  no  dregs  are  left,  save 
what  are  so  fine  and  so  equally  diffused  through 
the  whole  liquid  as  not  to  be  thus  separated  *. 

*  No  mao  undertakes  to  perfonn  this  operation  at  a  large 
party  but  who  has  been  well  practised  on  smaller  occasions : 
for  it  is  considered  a  great  accomplishment,  even  worthy  of  a 
chief;  but  a  failure  on  such  an  occasion  would  look  very  bad : 
Mr.  Mariner,  however,  never  witnessed  one.  The  cava  dregs 
which  have  been  thus  put  aside  are  afterwards  taken  away 
by  the  cooks,  and  chewed  over  again  to  make  fresh  infusion 
for  themselves.  The  disgusted  reader  will  here  perhaps  call 
to  mind  the  assertion  we  have  formerly  mude,  that  no  nation 
can  excel  the  Tonga  people  in  personal  cleanliness,  and  will 
regret  that  they  are  not  equally  clean  in  their  food.  If  this 
objection  were  made  to  a  native,  he  would  say,  **  it  is  not  in- 
deed very  cleanly,  for  we  would  not  eat  apiece  of  yam  which 
another  had  bitten ;  but  chewing  the  cava  is  an  ancient  prac* 
tice,  and  we  thmk  nothing  of  it :  but  what,*'  he  will  perhaps 
ftdd,  '<  can  be  more  filthy  and  disgusting  than  the  Papalangi 
practice  of  drinking  the  milk  of  a  beast,  and  giving  it  to  your 
children  for  food  ?" — Every  country  has  its  customs. 
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During  the  above  operation,  various  people 
in  the  exterior  circle  are  employed  making  cava 
cupg  of  the  unexpanded  leaf  of  the  banana  tree, 
which  is  cut  into  lengths  of  about  nine  inches, 
each  piece  being  then  unfolded  is  nearly  square ; 
the  two  ends  are  next  plaited  up  in  a  particular 
manner,  and  tied  with  a  fibre  of  the  stem  of  the 
leaf,  forming  a  very  elegant  cup,  not  unworthy 
of  imitation.  These  leaves  are  provided  before- 
hand, as  well  as  the  water,  the  bowl,  &c.  by 
the  cooks.  Sometimes  it  happens  that  there  is 
not  water  enough,  in  which  case  off  starts  some 
one  from  the  exterior  circle  to  fetch  more,  run- 
ning as  if  it  were  for  his  life,  and  twenty  more 
after  him,  each  anxious  to  shew  his  readiness 
in  arriving  first  with  the  water :  in  a  short  time, 
if  they  are  not  returned,  twenty  or  thirty  more 
will  rush  off  with  equal  swiftness :  presently 
after  they  are  seen  coming  back,  forty  or  fifty 
in  number,  at  full  speed,  with  three  or  four 
cocoa  nutshells  of  water ;  or  if  any  thing  else 
is  wanted,  it  is  fetched  in  the  same  {Mrompt  way. 

In  the  meanwhile,  also,  the^no,  or  provisions 
to  be  eaten  with  the  cava,  is  shared  out.  This 
generally  consists  of  yams,  ripe  bananas,  or  plan- 
tains, in  sufficient  quantity  that  each  in  the  su- 
perior circle  may  have  a  small  portion  to  eat 
after  his  dish  of  cava.     The  mataboole  calls 
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out  for  somebody  to  come  and  divide  the/oito  : 
a  couple  generally  advance  forward  and  pro- 
peed  to  make  the  division.  A  large  portion  is 
first  separated,  and  presented  to  the  presiding 
chief,  by  laying  it  before  him :  this  being  done, 
the  mataboole  orders  th^  remainder  to  be  di- 
vided equally  between  the  two  sides,  left  and 
right,  of  the  superior  circle;  each  person  has 
consequently  a  portion  presented  to  him  in  the 
lorder  in  which  he  sits»  This  operation  takes  up 
about  three  or  four  minutes,  and  is  performed 
quietly,  when  the  man  at  the  bowl  begins  to 
jvring  out  the  cava. 

The  infiision  of  cava  being  now  strained,  the 
performance  of  which  generally  occupies  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hojir  or  tw^ity  minutes,  the 
man  at  the  bowl  calls  out  gooa  ma  he  cavAne,  the 
cava  IB  clear :  the  mataboole  replies,,^^icc«  taWy 
squeeze  out,  alluding  to  the  peculiar  operation 
of  filling  the  cups*  Two  or  three  fttmi  the  in^ 
ferior  or  exterior  circle  now  come  forward  and 
sit  down  near  the  bowl,  bringing  with  them  and 
placing  on  tjbe  ground  several  of  the  cups: 
one  then  rises  and  holds  with  both  hands  a  cup 
to  be  filled,  standing  a  littie  on  one  side,  and 
holding  the  cup  over  the  middle  of  the  bowl, 
so  that  his  body  does  not  obstruct  tbe  view  of 
those  at  die  top  of  the  superior  circle.     The 
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man  who  manages  the  bowl  fills  the  cup  hy 
dipping  in  a  portion  ofjino  rolled  together,  and 
which,  when  replete  with  the  liquid,  he  holds 
over  the  cupv  compressing  it  so  that  the  infusion 
fiUls  into  it,  to  the  quantity  of  about  the  third 
of  a  pint.  The  one  who  has  the  cup  now  turns 
and  stands  a  little  on  one  side,  with  his  face 
towards  the  chief :  at  the  same  time  one  of 
those  who  have,  been  described,  sitting  by  the 
side  of  the  bowl  and  emplc^ed  fanning  it,  cries 
out  with  a  loud  voice,  cava  gooa  heca,  the  cava 
ts  depoMted  (i.e.  in  the  cup) :  the  mataboole  re- 
plies, angi  ma give  it  to ^,  naming 

the  party  who  is  to  have  it,  who,  hearing  his 
aame  announced,  claps  tke  hollow  part  of  his 
hands  together  twice  (unless  it  be  the  prending 
chief),  to  signify. where  about  he  is  seated :  the 
cup-bearer  then  advances  and  presents  it  stand- 
ings unless  it  be  to  a  great  chief  at  Tooitonga's 
cava  parly,  when  he  presents  it  sitting. 

We  must  now  describe  the  order  in  which 
the  dtflerent  individuals  in  the  company  are 
served,  which  is  a  most  important  part  of  Uie 
ceremony,  and  requires  all  the  attention  of  the 
presiding  mataboole.  It  must  be  noticed  as  a 
general  rule,  that  the  chief  at  the  head  of  the 
circle  recdves .either  the  first  or  third  cup;  the 
third  cup,  however,  is  properly  his  due :  the  first, 
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according  to  old  established  custom,  the  mata- 
boole  orders  to  be  given  to  his  fellow  mataboole 
on  the  other  side  of  the  chief,  unless  there  be  a 
chief  or  mataboole  from  another  island  in  com- 
pany ;  it  is  then  given  to  him,  as  being  a  visitor. 
If  there  be  a  person  in  the  circle  who  has  made 
present  of  the  cava,  the  first  cup  is  given  in 
compliment  to  him .  But  supposing  that  the  cava 
was  not  a  present,  and  there  are  two  or  more 
visitors  in  company  of  about  equal  rank,  and 
the  mataboole  is  in  doubt  which  of  them  ought 
to  have  it,  to  avoid  giving  offence  he  orders 
it  to  be  given  to  the  presiding  chief;  and  this 
is  the  only  case  in  which  the  chief  at  the  head 
of  the  company  gets  the  first  cup ;  the  other  ma- 
taboole then  receives  the  second,  the  third  falls 
to  the  lot  of  the  chief  next  in  rank  to  the  presi- 
dent, and  so  on,  inthout  farther  hesitation,  to 
every  one  according  to  his  rank.  So  tliat  the 
president  either  has  the  first  or  third  cup,  and 
the  mataboole  who  is  not  giving  directions 
either  has  the  first  or  second  cup  :  but  to  ren- 
der this  important  piece  of  Tonga  ceremony 
more  clear,  we  shall  suppose  the  several  possi- 
ble instances,  and  state  the  order  of  the  service 
in  each.  The  person  whohi  we  here  call  the 
mataboole  is  one  of  those  two  sitting  by  the 
side  of  the  president,  and  who  is  not  actually 
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giving  directions ;  for  one^mataboole  only  regu- 
lates the  serving  out  of  each  bowl ;  and  if  .the 
bow]  18  filled  a  second  tima,  the  other  msitaboole 
directs  the  ceremonies,  and  so  on  alternately 

1st.  Where  the  cava  is  a  present,  and  the  giver 
is  in  company,  the  order  is  thus :  the  giver ; 
the  mataboole ;  the  president. 

2cl.  The  cava  not  being  a  present,  or  the  giver 
not. in  company,  but  there  being  a  visitor, 
thus :  the  visitor ;  the  mataboole ;  the  presi- 
dent. 

3d.  There  being  two  or  more  visitors  of  nearly 
equal  rank,  and  the. master  of  the  ceremonies 
not  knowing  how  to  choose  without  giving 

{;  offence,  thus:  the  president ;  the  mataboole  ; 
the  chief  next  below  the  president  in  rank. 

4th.  There  being  no  visitor  present,  thus  :  the 
mataboole ;  the  chief  next  in  rank  to  the 
president ;  the  priesident. 

Hence  it  will  appear  that  the  giver  of  the 
cava,  in  those  instances  where  it  is  a  present, 
has  the  first  cup,  in  preference  to  any  body  else  ; 
at  least  this  is  generally  the  case,  unless  there 
be  a  visitor  present,  who  is  evidently  superior 
in  rank  to  him  :  on  such  *  an  occasion  the  vi- 
sitor would  be  preferred  to  the  giver,  and  the 
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mataboole  wotild  haye  the  seeond,  the  presi^ 
dent  the  third,  and  the  giver  would  not  obtain 
any  till  it  came  in  the  usual  way  to  his  turn 
according  to  his  rank.  If  it  be  doubtful  whe- 
ther the  giver  or  the  visitor  ought  to  have  the 
preference,  then,  to  avoid  giving  offence,  the 
president  gets  it.  So  that  in  all  cases  the  prin- 
cipal difficulty  is  in  the  disposal  of  the  first  three 
cups  ;  all  the  remainder  being  sei^ved  out  ac- 
cording to  rank.  If  in  the  course  of  serving  it 
out  there  be  two  persons  of  equal  rank,  the 
one  sitting  nearest  the  chief  will  be  supplied 
first. 

At  large  caya  parties  very  few^  in  proportion 
to  the  immense  multitude  present,  get  served 
M'ith  this  infusion  ;  but  there  must  always  be 
enough  for  the  superior  circle,  and  for  their  re- 
lations, who  may  be  either  in  the  inferior  or 
exterior  :  which  latter,  who,  for  reasons  before 
given,  do  not  sit  in  the  upper  circle,  are  served 
nevertheless  in  the  order  of  their  rank,  or 
nearly  so.  .  One  thing  more  is  to  be  observed ; 
viz.  when  a  cup  of  cava  is  announced  to  be 
given  to  a  person  whose  superior  relation  is 
]iresent,  that  superior  relation  has  a  right  to 
counter-order  it,  which  he  does  by  calling  out, 

"  give  it  to ,**  mentioning  the  name  of 

some  individual  whom  he  chooses  should  have 
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it  in  preference  to  his  inferior  relation ;   and 
this  is  often  done. 

When  the  bowl  is  emptied,  if  the  chief  thinks 
proper,  he  orders  another  to  be  got  ready  ;  or 
if  any  person  in  company  sends  away  for  some 
cava  root,  to  make  a  present  of  it  to  the  chief, 
a  fresh  quantity  must  be  prepared ;  but  the 
president  himself  often  sends  away  for  a  second, 
a  third,  and  even  a  fourth  supply  of  cava  root. 
Each  bowl  must  be  served  round  as  long  as  it 
will  last :  when  the  individuals  of  the  supe- 
rior circle,  and  the  persons  related  to  them,  are 
served,  if  any  remains,  it  is  given  out  to  others 
in  the  inferior  and  exterior  circles  ;  no  person 
receiving  two  cups  out  of  the  same  bowh 
When  a  second  bowl  is  filled,  it  is  served  out 
the  same  as  the  first,  i.  e.  not  beginning  where 
the  first  left  ofi^,  but  commencing  and  going  on 
vrith  the  same  individuals  as  if  it  were  the  first 
bowl ;  the  third  in  the  like  manner,  &c.  Everjr 
bowl  is  provided  with  a  fresh  quantity  X}fj9no, 
or  victuals  to  be  eaten  with  the  cava,  and 
which  are  shared  out  in  the  same  way  as  be^ 
fore :  these  generally  consist  of  yams,  bananaa, 
or  plantains,  but  sometimes  a  baked  pig  is 
brought,  in  which  case  the  liver  and  a  jram  is 
the  portion  presented  to  the  chief;  if  fowls  are 
brought,  the  skin  of  the  throat,  and  the  rump, 
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are  the  president's  share.  If,  before  the  coU'^ 
elusion,  any  one  in  the  superior  circle  wishes 
to  leave,  he  says  to  the  chief,  Ihj  teoo  mow 
cavcy  I  cannot  provide  cava;  and,  with  this 
apology,  he  leaves :  or,  if  he  has  actually  pro- 
vided cava,  he  has  only  to  state  some  reason 
for  his  leaving  the  company,  such  as  going  to 
another  island,  or  to  superintend  some  work. 

It  has  been  noticed,  that  there  are  two  ma* 
tabooles,  one  on  each  side  of  the  president, 
who  direct  the  ceremonies ;  but  it  must  be 
mentioned,  that  only  one  of  them  regulates 
the  preparation  and  sharing  out  of  each  bowl ; 
i.  e.  one  regulates  the  first  bowl,  and  the  other 
the  second,  and  so  on  alternately.  They  ge- 
nerally sit  close  to  the  chief,  except  when 
Tooitcmgia  presides,  and  then  there  is  an  in- 
tervening space,  between  him  and  them,  of 
about  six  feet,  or  rather  more.  No  chief 
comes  to  an.  inferior  chief's  cava  party,  or,  if 
any  extraordinary  circumstance  was  to  make 
this  necessary,  the  inferior  would  be  obliged 
to  retire  to  his  own  exterior  circle,  and  the 
superior  visitor  would  preside :  for  the  greatest 
chief  present  must  always  preside,  unless  there 
be  an  inspired  priest,  then  he  sits  at  the  head 
of  the  circle,  and  the  greatest  chief  in  com- 
pany, who  would  otherwise  have  that  honour- 
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able  situation,  now  retire*,  with  other  chiefe, 
to  the  exterior  circle,  not  out  of  respect  to  the 
priest,  who  may  be  ooly  a  mooa,  but  out  of 
veneration  to  the  god  supposed  to  exist  within 
him  ;  so  that  the  superior  circle,  in  such  a  case, 
consists  principally  of  matabooles  and  mooas ; 
for  chiefs  may  be  lo6ked  upon  as  distant  re- 
lations to  the  gods,  and  no  person  may  sit  in 
the  upper  circle  along  with  his  superior  rela- 
tion ;  besides  it  is  an  act  of  humility  demon- 
strating great  respect.  When  a  priest  presides, 
which  is  the  case  at  all  religious  ceremoniefsj 
except  where  they  are  consulting  a  god  who 
has  no  priest  ♦,  the  latter  always  has  the  first 
cup;  the  presiding  mataboole,  not  actually 
officiating,  has  the  second ;  the  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  and  perhaps  sixth  cups,  are  given  to  the 

*  When  a  god  has  no  priest,  as  Ta1i-y-Toobo',  for  in* 
stance,  no  person  actually  presides  at  the  head  of  his  c«?m 
circle,  the  place  being  left  apparently  vacant,  but  which, 
it  is  supposed,  the  god  invisiblj^  occupies.  On  such  occa- 
sions the  cava  party  is  always  held  be  lore  the  house  conse- 
crated to  the  god.  (See  Vol.  I.  p.  365.)  And  they  go 
through  the  usual  form  of  words,  as  if  the  first  cup  was 
actually  filled  and  presented  to  the  god :  thus,  before  any 
cup  is  filled,  the  man  by  the  side  of  the  bowl  says,  Capa 
gooa  hica^  The  cava  is  in  the  cup :  the  mataboole  answers, 
Angi  ma  ho  €giy  Give  it  to  our  god ;  but  this  is  mere  form, 
for  there  is  no  cup  filled  for  the  god. 
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next  highest  persons  in  the  superior  circle ;  and 
then  the  chiefs  who  have  retired  to  the  exterior 
circle  are,  out  of  respect,  helped ;  but  this 
rests  at  the  option  of  the  officiating  mataboole ; 
afterwards  the  remainder  of  the  superior  circle 
are  served. 

At  smaller  cava  parties,  the  forms  and  w  ords 
of  ceremony  are  precisely  the  same ;  but  when 
a  priest  does  not  preside,  familiar  conversa* 
tion,  and  even  joke  and  merriment,  are  in- 
dulged in.  On  all  occasions  every  individual 
pays  the  greatest  attention  to  his  dress,  that  it 
be  decorous  and  well  tied  on,  that  is,  with 
neatness. 

We  have  been  particular  in  the  description 
of  the  ceremony  of  preparing  and  drinking 
this  infusion,  because  it  sets  in  so  strong  a 
light  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people, 
and  because  it  so  frequently  accompanies  al- 
most every  kind  of  religious  ceremony.  It  is 
not  pretended,  however,  that  drinking  cava  is 
essential  to  every  religious  ceremony,  or  to 
most  of  them,  but  that  it  is  the  custom  to  take 
it  generally  on  such  occasions.  These  religious 
ceremonies  we  shall  now  describe,  and  shall 
take  them  nearly  in  the  order  in  which,  by  the 
natives,  they  are  considered  of  most  importance, 
or  most  sacred:  viz.  Iruiclu\  Ft/ccal&hi;  cdva 
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JiicCa  egi;  Tow^UM;  Nafa/gia;  Tooftoontma; 
Boo' too ;  La'ngi;  Ta'hoo-,  Fo'ta;  Mo'e-mo'e; 
too' goo  ccLva. 

Although  the  ceremony  of  indchi  was  en- 
tirely abrogated  by  Finow  just  before  Mr.  Ma- 
riner left  Vavaoo,  we  place  it  first  in  rank, 
because  it, always  used  to  be  considered  of  the 
utmost  importance  before  it  was  done  away 
with ;  besides  which,  it  was  a  ceremony  which 
affected  the  property  of  every  individual  in  Va« 
yaoo,  and  all  the  Hapai  iriands,  and  formerly 
in  the  island  of  Tonga  also. 

Ikachi.  This  word  means,  literally,  a  share 
or  portion  of  any  thing  that  is  to  be  or  has 
been  distribiited  out:  but  in  the  sense  here 
mentioned  it  means  that  portion  of  the  fruito 
of  the  earth,  and  other  eatables,  which  is  offered 
to  the  gods  in  the  person  of  the  divine  chief 
Tooitonga,  which  allotment  is  made  once  a 
year,  just  before  the  yams  in  general  are  ar- 
rived at  a  state  of  maturity  ;  those  which  are 
used  in  this  ceremony  being  of  a  kind  which 
admit  of  being  planted  sooner  than  others, 
and,  consequently,  they  are  the  first  fruits  of 
the  yam  season.  The  object  of  this  offering  is 
to  insure  the  protection  of  the  gods,  that  their 
favour  may  be  extended  to  the  welfare  of  the 
nation  generally,  and  in  particular  to  the  pro* 
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ductions  of  the  earth,  of  which  yams  are  the 
most  important. 

The  time  for  planting  most  kinds  of  yamd  m 
about  the  latter  end  of  July,  but  the  species 
called  ca'ho-caho,  which  is  aiways  used  in  this 
ceremony,  is  put  in  the  ground  about  a  month 
before,  when,  on  each  plantation,  there  is  a 
sptiall  piece  of  land  chosen  and  fenced  in,  for 
the  purpose  of  growing  a  couple  of  yams  of  the 
above  description.  As  soon  as  they  have  ar- 
rived at  a  state  of  maturity,  the  How  sends  a 
messenger  to  Tooitonga,  stating  that  the  yam3 
for  the  ina'chi  are  fit  to  be  taken  up,  and  re- 
iquesting  that  he  would  appoint  a  day  for  the 
ceremony :  he  generally  fixes  on  the  tenth  day 
afterwards,  reckoning  the  following  day  for 
the  first.  There  are  no  particular  prepara- 
tions made  till  the  day  before  the  ceremony : 
at  night,  however,  the  sound  of  the  conch  is 
heard  occasionally  in  different  parts  of  tlie 
islands,  and  as  the  day  of  the  ceremony  ap- 
proaches it  becomes  more  fi-equent,  so  that 
the  people  of  almost  every  plantation  sound 
the  conch  three  or  four  times,  which,  break- 
ing in  upon  the  silence  of  the  night,  has  a 
pleasing  effect,  particularly  at  Vavaoo,  where 
the  number  of  woods  and  hills  send  back  re- 
peated echoes,  adding  greatly  to  the  efiect. 
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The  day  before  the  ceremony  the  yams  are 
^^g  up)  and  ornamented  with  a  kind  of  ribbons 
prepared  from  the  inner  membrane  of  the  leaf 
of  a  species  of  pandanus,  and  died  red  ^ ;  when 
thus  prepared,  it  is  called  mellecoolUy  and  is 
WTapped  round  the  yam,  beginning  at  one  end, 
and  running  round  spirally  to  the  other,  when 
it  is  brought  back  in  the  opposite  direction, 
the  turns  crossing  each  other  in  a  very  neat 
manner.  As  the  ceremony  is  always  per-* 
formed  at  the  island  wbere  Tooitonga  chooses 
te  reside,  the  distant  islands  must  make  these 
preparations  two  of  three  days  beforehand,  that 
the  yams,  &c.  may  be  sent  in  time  to  Vavaoo, 
where  we  will  suppose  the  affair  is  to  take 
place.  The  ninth  day  then  is  employed  in 
preparing  and  collecting  the  yams  and  other 
provisions,  such  as  fish,  cava  root,  and  mahoay 
and  getting  ready  mats,  gnatoo,  and  bundles 
of  meUecoola:  but  the  yams  only  are  to  be 
carried  in  the  procession  about  to  be  described. 
The  sun  has  scarcely  set  when  the  sound -of 

*  It  is  first  soaked  for  six  or  eight  hours  id  lime  water, 
and  afterwards  in  an  infusion  of  the  root  of  the  wmo^  where 
it  remains  for  about  a  week;  it  is  afterwards  exposed  to  the 
sun,  and  becomes  of  a  bright  red :  the  root  of  the  nono  is  of 
a  dark  bright  yellow,  which^  upon  the  action  of  lime  water, 
becomes  red. 

VOL.  H.  P 
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the  conch  begins  again  to  echo  through  th« 
island,  increasing  as  the  night  advances.  At 
the  Mooa,  and  all  the  plantations,  the  voices 
of  men  and  women  are  heard  singing  Ndfo 
cfooa  tegger  gnaoo'ct  cfooa  gnaode.  Rest  thou, 
doing  no  work  ;  thou  shalt  apt  work.  This 
increases  till  midnight,  men  generally  singing 
the  first  part  of  the  sentence,  and  the  women 
the  last,  to  produce  a  more  pleasing  effect: 
it  then  subsides  for  three  or  four  hours,  and 
again  increases  as  the  sun  ri^es.  Nobody, 
however,  is  seen  stirring  out  in  the  public 
roads  till  about  eight  o'clock,  when  the  people 
from  all  quarters  of  the  island  are  seen  ad- 
vancing towards  the  Mooa,  and  canoes  from 
all  the  other  islands  are  landing  their  men ;  so 
that  all  the  inhabitants  of  Toiiga  seem  ap- 
proaching by  sea  and  land,  singiog  and  sound- 
ing the  conch.  At  the  Mooa  itself  the  uni- 
vo^al  bustle  of  preparation  is  seen  and  heard; 
and  the  different  processions  entering  from, 
various  quarters,  of  men  and  women,  all 
dressed  up  in  new  gnatoos,  ornamented  with 
red  ribbons  and  wreaths  of  flowers,  and  the 
men  armed  with  spears  and  clubs,  betoken  the 
importance  of  the  cerem6ny  about  to  be  per- 
formed. Each  party  brings  in  its  yams  in  a 
basket,  which  is  carried  in  the  arms  with  great 
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care,  by  the  principal  vassal  of  the  chief  to 
whom  the  plantation  may  belong.  The  bas« 
kets  are  deposited  on  the  marly  (in  the  MooaJ^ 
and  some  of  the  men  begin  to  employ  them- 
selves in  slinging  the  yams,  each  upon  the 
centre  of  a  pole  about  eight  or  nine  feet  long, 
and  four  inches  diameter.  The  proceedings 
are  regulated  by  attending  matabooles.  The 
yams  being  all  slung,  each  pole  is  carried  by 
two  men  upon  their  shoulders,  one  walking 
before  the  other,  and  the  yam  hanging  be- 
tween them,  ornamented  with  red  ribbons. 
The  procession  begins  to  move  towards  the 
grave  of  the  last  Tooitonga  (which  is  generally 
in  the  neighbourhood,  or  the  grave  of  one  of 
his  family  will  do),  the  men  advancing  in  a 
single  line,  every  two  bearing  a  yam,  with  a 
slow  and  measured  pace,  sinking  at  every  step, 
as  if  their  burden  was  of  immense  weight  ♦'. 
In  the  mean  time  the  chiefs  and  matabooles 
are  seated  in  a  semicircle  before  the  grave, 
with  their  heads  bowed  down,  and  their  hands: 
clasped  before  them.  The  procession  now 
approaches:  two  boys,  walking  abreast  of 
each  other,   precede    it  at  a  little  distance, 

*  And  as  if  meaning  to  express,  '<  How  bountiful  are 
**  the  gods,  to  give  us  so  good  a  harvest^  and  provide  us 
"  with  yams  so  large  and  heavy  !'* 
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blowing  concbs ;  then  come  the  men,  bearing, 
the  yams,  about  seventy  or  eighty  in  numb^, 
i.  e.  about  a  hundred  and  sixty  men  in  a  single 
line,  as  close  to  each  other  as  the  length  of  the 
pole  will  allbw ;  after  them  come  a  single  line 
of  men,  about  forty  in  number,  singing  aloud, 
as  before  stated,  nofo  o'ooa'^^  -&c. ;  these  are 
followed  up  by  two  other  boys  blowing  conchs : 
they  proceed  between  the  grave  and  the  chiefs, 
describing  there  a  large  circle  two  or  three 
times,  the  conchs  blowing  and  the  men  sing- 
ing :  the  yams  are  then  deposited,  one  after 
the  other  (still  on  the  poles),  before  the  grave, 
and  the  men  sit  down  by  the  side  of  them>  so 
that  the  chiefs  and  matabooles  are  in  the  rear: 
one  of  the  matabooles  of  Tooitonga  now  rises, 
advances,  and  again  seats  himself  before  the 
grave,  a  little  in  advance  of  the  men.  Here 
he  addresses  the  gods  generally,  and  afterwards 
particularly,  mentioning  the  late  Tooitonga, 
and  the  names  of  several  others.  He  returns 
thanks  for  their  divine  bounty  in  favouring  the 
land  with  the  prospect  of  so  good  a  harvest^ 
and  prays  that  their  beneficence  may  be  con- 
tinued in  future :  this  prayer  he  makes  in  the 

*  Not  only  no  work  may  be  dune  at  the  time  of  the 
incLchi,  but  nobody  may  appear  abroad,  unless  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  ceremony. 
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names  of  several  chiefs  present,  >vhom  he  an- 
nounces aloud.  This  being  done,  he  arises  and 
retires  to  his  former  place :  the  men  now  also  rise 
and  resume  their  loads  in  the  same  order,  and, 
after  having  paraded  round  two  or  three  times 
before  the  grave,  return  back  to  the  marly'  the 
same  way  they  came,  singing  and  blowing  the 
conchs  as  before.  The  chiefe  and  matabooles, 
a  short  time  afterwards,  rise  and  follow  them 
to  the  same  place,  where  the  yams  are  now 
again  deposited,  and  loosened  from  the  poles, 
still,  however,  retaining  their  ornaments.  The 
company  seat  themselves  in  a  large  circle,  at 
which  Tooitonga  presides  ;  the  king,  and  other 
great  chiefs,  retiring  behind  among  the  mass 
of  the  people.  The  other  articles  that  form 
part  of  the  inachi  are  next  brought  forward ; 
these  are  dried  fish,  mahoa\  mats,  gna'too,  and 
bundles  of  melleco61a,  which,  together  with 
the  yams  (although  not  cooked),  are  shared 
out  by  one  of  the  matabooles  of  Tooitonga, 
First,  there  is  a  considerable  share  (about  one 
fourth),  allotted  to  the  gods,  which  the  priests 
appropriate,  and  their  servants  immediately 
take  away :  about  one  half  is  allotted  to  the 
king,  which  his  servants;  without  farther  orders, 
take  away  to  his  house,  and  the  remainder  is 
taken  away  by  Tooitonga's  servants.     It  may 
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seem  strange  that  the  latter  has  a  smaUer 
share  than  the  king,  but  then  he  has  not  a 
quarter  the  number  of  dependants  to  divide 
it  among. 

The  materials  of  the  Inachi  being  removed^ 
the  company  form  a  regular  cava  paiiy :  some 
cava  root  is  brought  and  prepared,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  dressed  victuals,  perhaps  a  hun- 
dred and  lifty  baskets-full.;  a  small  portion  of 
which  is  shared  out  to  be  eaten  with  the  cava. 
While  the  infusion  is  preparing,  a  maCaboole 
makes  a  speech  to  the  people,  stating,  that  as 
they  have  performed  this  important  ceremony, 
the  gods  will  protect  them,  and  gi*ant  them 
long  lives,  provided  they  continue  to  pay  due 
attention  to  religious  ceremonies,  and  to  pay 
r^pect  to  the  chiefs.  When  the  cava  is  finished, 
the  circle  separates,  and  the  provisions  are 
shared  out  to  each  chief  according  to  his  rank. 
The  day  concludes  with  wrestling,  boxing,  &c. 
after  which  night  dances  commence.  When 
these  are  ended,  the  people  retire  home,  per- 
fectly assured  of  the  protection  of  the  gods.' 

At  this  ceremony,  the  quantity  of  provisions 
shared  out  is  incredible ;  the  people,  therefore, 
look  upon  it  as  a  very  heavy  tribute,  though 
in  fact  the  owners  of  the  plantations  (chiefs, 
matabooles,  &c.)  are  at  the  expense  of  it ;  yet 
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as  there  is  much  mor^  provided  than  what  is 
eaten,  it  helps  to  increase  the  scarcity  if  the 
season  should  not  be  abuadaut :  but  it  is  so 
much  the  custom  at  TongU  to  make  liberal 
and  profuse  presents,  that  the  people  genei^Uy 
either  feast  or  starve.  Sometimes  it  happens 
that  several  great  feasts  are.  given  nearly  about 
the  same  time ;  as  for  instance,  the  occasion 
of  the  Inachi ;  the  arrival  of  some  chief  from  a 
distant  island^  after  a  long  absence ;  the  mar- 
riage or  death  of  some  great  chief,  as  of  Tooi- 
tonga  himself,  &c*  These  feasts  threaten  a 
scarcity ;  to  prevent  which,  a  U^boo  or  prohibit 
tion  is  put  upon  several  kinds  of  food,  that  they 
may  not  be  eaten  for  a  certain  length  of  time, 
at  the  termination  of  which  they  perform  the 
followijig  ceremony,  which  takes  off  the  taboo : 
a  femine  or  war  may  also  occa^on  a  necessity 
for  this  taboo  to  be  imposed. 

FuccALAHi,  i.  e.  to  make  all  at  large  or  free 
again;  or  to  take  off  a  restriction.  As  the  mode 
of  perfcHming  this  ceremony  has  already  been 
described,  (see  Vol.  I.  p.  128.)  and  the  parti- 
cular objects  of  it  mentioned,  (p.  110,  same 
vol.)  nothing  farther  need  now  be  said  upon 
the  subject,  except  that  it  is  generally  con- 
cluded with  a  cava  party. 

Cava  fucca  £Oi  :   this  consists  in  a  cava 
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party,  ^vhere  an  inspired  priest  sits  at  the  head : 
the  circumstances  of  inspiration  we  have  al- 
ready related,  (Vol.  I.  p.  105.)  and  the  form 
of  serving  out  the  cava  when  a  priest  presides, 
(Vol.  II.  p.  205.)  The  phrase  cava  Jucca  egi 
means  literally,  a  god-Uke  cava.  Laying  a 
small  piece  of  cava  root  before  the  grave  of  a 
chief  or  consecrated  house,  out  of  respect  to  a 
god,  oy  to  a  deceased  relation,  is  called  toogoo 
cavay  and  will  be  mentioned  in  its  proper 
order. 

Tow-Tow  is  an  offering  of  yams,  cocoa- 
nuts^  and  other  vegetable  productions  to  Alo 
Alo  (the  god  of  weather)  in  particular,  and  to 
all  the  gods  in  general,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
suring a  continuation  of  favourable  weather, 
and  consequent  fertility.  This  ceremony  is 
first  performed  at  the  time  when  the  yams  are 
approaching  maturity,  in  the  early  part  of  No- 
vember, and  is  repeated  every  ten  days  for 
seven  or  eight  times.  On  the  day  appointed 
by  the  priest  of  A'lo  Alo,  every  plantation  on 
the  three  parts  of  the  island,  viz.  the  hakagiy 
moOay  and  hihifo*  divisions,  provide  a  certain 
quantity  of  yams,  cocoa-nuts,  sugar-canes,  ba- 
nanas, plantains,  &c. ;  all  which  are  brought 

^  Hakagi  is  the  north  end  of  any  island ;  hihtfo  the  south 
end :  the  mooa  part  of  Uie  island  being  the  centre* 
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to  the  marly',  tied  upon  sticks,  so  that  eacJb 
stick,  when  held  horizontally,  has  about  eight 
9inall  yams  hanging  from  it  at  equal  distances; 
or  a  couple  of  bunches  of  plantains  or  bana<- 
nas,  &c. :  the  sugar-canes  are  tied  in  bundles, 
three  or  four  in  each.  These  things  being 
brought  are  disposed  in  three  piles,  one  erected 
by  the  people  of  Hahagi,  with  their  oifer- 
ings,  another  by  the  people  of  Hihifo  with 
theirs,  iand  the  third  by  those  of  the  Moo^. 
'The  piles  are  placed  on  one  side  of  the  marly^ 
upright,  the  ends  of  the  sticks  next  the  ground, 
diverging  from  each  other,  and  the  uf^r  ends 
meeting  together ;  whibit  others  are  placed 
across  them  on  the  top.  Wrestling  and  box- 
ing matches  now  commence,  which  generally 
last  about  three  hours,  and  being  ended,  a  de- 
putation of  nine  or  ten  men  from  the  priest 
of  Alo  Alo,  all  dressed  in  mats,  with  green 
leaves  round  their  necks,  arrive  with  a  female 
child,  to  represent  the  wife  of  Alo  A'lo,  and 
seat  themselves  before  the  three  piles,  forming 
a  single  line,  with  a  large  drum  (kept  there 
for  the  purpose)  immediately  in  front  of  them. 
The  deputation  now  ofler  up  a  prayer  to  A'lo 
A'lo  and'  the  other  gods,  petitioning  them  to 
continue  their, bounty,  and  make  the  land  fruit- 
ful, &c.:  this  being  done,  they  give  orders 
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in  regaitl  to  sharing  out  the  providions ;  one 
pile  being  appropriated  to  Alo  A'lo  and  the 
other  gods,  the  other  two  being  shared  out  to 
different  principal  chiefs,  and  sent  home  to 
their  houses,  the  pile  for  the  gods  remaining 
still  in  its  place.  They  then  begin  another 
short  prayer  to  the  same  purpose,  at  the  close 
of  which  they  make  a  signal  by  beating  upon 
the  drum,  when  all  that  choose  make  a  sud- 
den dash  at  the  pile  appropiiated  to  the  gods, 
and  each  man  secures  as  much  as  he  can,  to 
the  great  amusement  of  all  the  ^ectators, 
though  many  of  the  scramblers  come  off  with 
wounded  heads,  ^nd  sometimes  with  fractured 
limbs,  the  broken  stickas  being  thrown  about 
in  every  direction.  All  the  women  now  get 
out  of  the  way,  while  the  men  stand  up  and 
commence  a  general  pugilistic  contest,  one 
half  of  the  island  against  the  other  half:  this 
combat  is  termed  Mi  tac&tv,  and  forms- an  essea- 
tial  part  of  this  ceremony,  but  it  is  now  and  then 
practised  at  other  ceremonies.  At  these  ge- 
neral battles,  the  highest  chiefs  engage  as  well 
a»  the  lowest  tooaSj  and  any  one  of  the  latter 
may,  if  he  pleases,  attack  the  king,  and  knock 
him  down  if  h^  ^an,  or  even  Tooitonga,  without 
any  resenre^  and  maul  him  uamercifiilly,  with-  ' 
out  tite  Imst  danger  of  giving  offence.     These 
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combats  are  sometimes  very  obstiaately  kept 
up,  and  when  neither  party  seems  likely  to 
yield  the  gi*ound,  after  two  or  three  hours  dis- 
pute, the  king  orders  them  to  desist.  The 
most  perfect  good  humour  constantly  prevails 
on  these  occasions :  if  a  man  is  knocked  down, 
be  rises  with  a  smile  ;  if  his  arm  is  broken,  he 
retires  to  get  it  set,  without  seeming  to  think 
any  thing  of  it :  on  the  contrary,  to  be  angry, 
or  to  fight  with  the  least  animosity,  would  be 
considered  the  mark  of  a  very  weak  mind. 
After  the  battle,  those  who  have  contended  with 
superior  chiefs,  or  think  they  may  have  touched 
superior  chiefe,  perform  &e  ceremony  of  m6e- 
m6e,  to  a  chief  at  least  as  high  in  rank  as  any 
they  may  have  come  in  contact  with. 

Every  tenth  day,  as  before  stated,  these  cere- 
monies are  repeated  for  seven  or  eight  successive 
times.  The  child  that  has  been  mentioned  as 
representing  the  wife  of  Alo  A'lo  is  generally 
chosen  from  among  the  female  chiefs  of  the 
higher  ranks,  and  is  about  eight  or  ten  years 
old  :  during  the  eighty  days  of  this  ceremony, 
she  resides  at  the  consecrated  house  of  Alo 
A'lo,  where,  the  day  before  the  first  ceremony, 
$t  cava  party  is  held,  at  which  she  presides,  as 
well  as  at  a  feast  which  follows.  She  has  no- 
thing to  do  on  the  actual  days  of  the  cere- 
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mony,  except  to  come  with  the  deputation  and 
sit  down  with  them. 

Nawoia  ;  or  the  ceremony  of  strangling 
children,  as  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  for  the  re- 
covery of  a  sick  relation.  The  blackest  cloud 
that  obscures  the  understanding  of  the  Tonga 
people  is  surely  that  which  prevents  them  see* 
ing  the  unnatural  cruelty  and  absurdity  of  this 
practice :  we  have,  however,  the  most  sanguine 
hopes  that  *'  Moloch — horrid  king,**  will  not 
much  longer  hold  his  reign  in  these  islands. 
It  is  not,  we  verily  believe,  from  a  want  of  na- 
tural feeling,  but  from  an  excessive  veneration 
and  fear  of  the  gods,  created  in  an  aera  of 
great  superstition,  and  now  upheld  by  old 
practice,  that  the  natives  perform  these  horri- 
ble rites.  All  the  by-standers  behold  the  in- 
nocent victim  with  feelings  of  the  greatest  pity ; 
but  it  is  proper,  they  think,  to  sacrifice  a  child 
who  is  at  present  of  no  use  to  society,  and  per- 
haps may  not  otherwise  live  to  be,  with  the 
hope  of  recovering  a  sick  chief,  whom  all  es- 
teem, and  whom  all  think  it  a  most  important 
duty  to  respect,  defend,  and  preserve,  that  his 
life  may  be  of  advantage  to  the  country.  The 
form  of  this  ceremony  is  related  (Vol.  L  p. 
1S28.) :  other  instances  (p.  379,  and  454.) 

The  ceremony  of  Nawgia,  (or  strangling), 
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used  t6  be  perfonned  upon  the  chief  widow  of 
Tooitonga,  on  the  day  of  her  husband's  burial, 
that  she  might  be  interred  with  him.  Two 
Tooitongas  were  buried  during  Mr.  Mariner's 
time;  one  on  his  first  arrival,  and  the  other, 
(i.e.  the  last),  a  few  months  before  he  came 
away.  The  first  of  these  two,  however,  had  no 
chief  wife,  i.  e.  he  had  no  wife  at  all,  or  else 
none  that  was  of  so  high  a  rank  as  to  take  the 
charge  of  his  household,  and  be  the  mistress 
over  the  others ;  consequently  at  his  death  no 
such  ceremony  was  performed.  The  last  Tdoi- 
tonga's  wife  (the  daughter  of  the  late  king,  and 
sister  of  the  present)  was  not  subjected  to  this 
inhuman  rite — thanks  to  the  good  sense  of  the 
late  and  present  king.  When  old  Finow  was 
living,  he  used  to  say,  that  if  Tooitonga  died 
before  his  wife,  she  should  not  be  strangled : 
"  What,"  said  he,  **  is  the  use  of  destroying  a 
^^  young  and,  beautiful  woman  ?  Who  is  there 
'^  dares  say  that  the  gods  are  merciless  and 
^'  cruel  ?  My  daughter  shall  not  be  strangled !" 
Tooitonga  did  not  die  till  the  present  king  came 
into  power,  and  we  have  already  seen  that  he 
not  only  did  not  allow  his  sister  to  be  strangled, 
but  he  also  did  not  permit  another  Tooitoiiga 
to  succeed.  In  consequence,  it  was  whispered 
about,  that  some  great  misfortune  would  hap- 
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pen  to  the  country.  At  the  Fiji  islands,  the 
principal  wife  of  every  chief,  or  at  least  of 
every  considerable  chiet^  undergoes  this  cere- 
mony on  the  death  of  her  husband.  (See  Vol .  I. 
p.  341.) 

TooToo-NiMA,  or  cutting  off  a  portion  of  the 
little  finger,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  for  the  re- 
covery of  a  superior  sick  relation.  This  is  very 
commonly  done ;  so  that  there  is  scarcely  a  per- 
son living  at  the  Tonga  islands  but  who  has  lost 
one  or  both,  or  a  considerable  portion  of  both 
little  fingers.  Those  who  can  have  but  few 
superior  relations,  such  as  those  near  akin  to 
Tooi tonga,  or  the  king,  or  Yeachi,  have  some 
chance  of  escaping,  if  their  relations  are  to- 
lerably healthy.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
operation  is  painfiil.  Mr.  Mariner  has  wit- 
nessed more^than  once  little  children  quar- 
relling for  the  honour  (or  rather  out  of  bra- 
vado), of  having  it  done.  The  finger  is  laid 
flat  upon  a  block  of  wood :  a  knife,  axe,  or 
sharp  stone  is  placed  with  the  edge  upon  the 
line  of  proposed  separation ;  and  a  powerful 
blow  being  given  with  a  mallet  or  large  stone, 
the  operation  is  finished.  From  the  nature 
and  violence  of  the  action,  the  wound  sel- 
dom bleeds  much :  the  stump  is  then  held  in 
the  smoke  and  steam  arising  from  the  combus- 
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tion  of  fresh  plucked  grass:  this  stops  any 
flow  of  blood.  The  wound  is  not  washed  for 
two  days;  afterwards  it  is  kept  i^lean,  tnd 
heals  in  about  two  or  three  weeks,  without 
any  application  whaterer.  One  joint  is  ge- 
nerally taken  off,  but  some  will  have  a  smaller 
portion,  to  admit  of  the  operation  being  per- 
formed several  times  on  the  same  finger,  in 
case  a  man  has  many  superior  relations. 

BooToo,  or  funeral  ceremonies.  For  a  par-^ 
tial  description  of  these,  reference  may  be  made 
to  the  burial  of  Toob6  Neuha ;  (Vol.  I.  p.  150.) 
f6r  a  particular  one,  as  it  regards  the  burial  of 
a  king,  to  that  of  Finow,  (p.  393.)  What  re- 
mains, therefore,  principally  to  be  described, 
are  the  peculiarities  attending  the  burial  of 
Tooitonga:  in  the  first  place,  however,  we 
shall  give  the  names  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  ceremony  of  burials  in  general ;  the  modes 
of  all  which  have  been  already  related  in  the 
instance  last  referred  to :  the  names  are  these. 

Fala,  or  procuring  small  stones,  (white  and 
black),  and  sand,  to  cover  the  grave. 

Too  TOO,  or  burning  the  body  in  spots,  with 
lighted  rolls  of  tdpa. 

La'fa  :  burning  the  arm  in  about  si\  places, 
each  in  form  of  five  or  six  concentric  circles. 

Toooi :  beating  the  cheeks,  and  rubbing  off 
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the  cuticle,  with  cocoa-nut  husk,  or  some  sort 
of  plait^  wound  round  the  hand. 

FoA  OoLOo  :  wounding  the  head,  and  cut*- 
ting  the  flesh  in  various  parts,  with  knives, 
shells,  clubs,  spears,  &c.  in  honour  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  as  a  testimony  of  respect  for  his 
memory  and  fidelity  to  his  family. 

All  these  have  been  accurately  described  in 
the  ceremony  of  burying  the  late  king.  There 
is  one  remark,  nevertheless,  to  be  made  in  re- 
spect to  the  four  last,  particularly  Foa  Ooloo; 
which  appears,  however  inhuman,  to  be  a 
very  aqcient  and  long  established  custom  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  On  turning  to  Leviticus, 
Chap.  XX.  verse  28,  we  find  this  command, 
^'  Ye  shall  not  make  any  cuttings  in  your  flesh 
for  the  dead,  nor  print  any  marks  upon  you.'^ 

The  above-mentioned  five  ceremonies  are 
common  at  all  burials,  and  are  conducted  with 
more  or  less  pomp,  according  to  the  rank  of 
the  individual  deceased  :  in  saying  all  burials, 
however,  we  must  make  one  exception,  viz. 
that  of  Tooitonga,  on  which  occasion  the  ce- 
remony of  Foa  Ooloo  is  never  performed ;  but 
the  reason  of  this  Mr.  Mariner  was  never  able 
to  learn.  At  the  funeral  of  the  greatest  chiefs, 
in  general,  this  outrage  is  usually  exercised 
with  the  utmost  readiness  and  enthusiasm; 
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bift  1^  that  of  Ti3oitoDga^  who  is  &r  higher 
than  any  other,  it  is  altogrther  omitted :  the 
natives  have  no  law  for  diis,  but  oiutoHi. 

Lanoi,  or  the  ceremoiiy  of  burying  Tooi- 
.  tonga :  this  word  ia  also  applied  to  signify  the 
grave  of  this  chief  during  the  wbcde  of  tM 
funeral  cereaM>nie8 ;  it  literally  means  the  sk^  ; 
but  thwe.  apfMsai^  no  conneetioii  between  these 
different  meanings.   When  Tooitonga  is  ill,  the 
inteit^easioBs  with  the  gods  for  his  recoyery  are 
the  same,  though  perhaps  in  a  greater  degreci, 
as  ^e  made  on  tbeillness  of  other  high  chiefs': 
prayers  are  oflR^ed  up;  priests  are  inspired; 
some  children  have  their  little  fifigers  sacri- 
fioed;  others  are  strangled,  &g.     When  he  iii 
dead,  his  body  is  washed  with  oil  and  water, 
as  usual ;  his  widows  come  to  mourn  over  him, 
&ic. ;  and,  according  to  the  former  custom,  his 
chief  widow  flJiould«be  strangled,  bnt  whethfeir 
on  the  day  of  his  death  or  of  his  burial  Mr. 
Mariner  does  not  know.  His  fytoca,  or  buriaU 
place,  is  of  the  same  form  as  that  of  other 
chiefe.    The  day  after  his  death,  (which  is  the 
day  of  his  burial)  every  individual  at  every 
isiand,  man,  woman,  and  child,  has  his  head 
closely  shaved :  this  is  a  peculiarity,  and  M 
is  the  custom  of  depositing  some  of 'his  most 
viiluahle  properly  along  with  the  body  itk  the 
grave,  such  as  beads,  whales'  teeth,  £ne  Hah 
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moa  mats,  &c. ;  no  that  his  funily  burying' 
place,  at  the  islaod  of  Tonga,  where  all  hit 
ancestors  have  been  buried,  mnat  have  heoone 
yery  rich ;  for  no  native  would  dare  to  commit 
the  sacrilege  of  theft.  The  ceremony  of  inter- 
ment is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  king. 
The  mourning  is  also  the  same,  viz.  old  ragged 
mats,  with  leaves  of  the  2^  tree  round  the 
neck :  but  for  Tooitonga  the  time  of  mourn- 
ing is  extended  to  four  months ;  the  mats  being 
generally  left  off  at  the  end  of  nearly  three, 
whilst  the  leaves  are  still  retained  for  another 
month.  The  T4boo,  fw  touching  his  body, 
.or  aiiy  thing  that  he  had  oa  when  he  died, 
exten4j9  to  at.  least  ten  months,  and  for  his 
nearest  rdationn  fifteen  months.  (SeeVoL  I. 
p.  160^)  Every  lyian  neglects  to  shave  his  beard 
£>r  at  least  one  month ;  and  during  that  time 
laerely  oils  his  body  at  night,  but  not  his 
Jiead.  The  fitmale  mourners  remain  within 
the  fytoca  about  two  months,  night  and  day, 
only  retiring,  occasionally  to  the  neighbour- 
ing temporary  houses,  to  eat,  &c.  It  will  be 
seeii)  that  what  we  have  already  related  of 
these  ceremonies  differ  in  many  respects,  some 
in  kind,  and  all  in  degree,  from  those  attend^ 
tug  the  burial  of  the  king :  but  those  we  are 
about  to  describe  are  attogedier  peculiar  t6 
Tooitonga's^meral. 
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In  the  afternoon  of  the  day  of  buria],  the 
body  being  already  in  thefytoca^  almost' every 
nian»  woman,  and  child,  provided  with  a  to^ir  % 
and  a  fiioce  of  boUta'f^  eit  down  at  about 
eight  yards  from  the  grave :  in  <Ik  eonrse 
of  an  boenr  the  moltitode  eolleefes,  probably  to 
above  three  thoneand,  all  dolhed  in  oM  matsr, 
&€.  a«d  seated  as  jusi  stated.  One  df  the 
fensale  n9M>ur&ers  no«vr  comes  out  of  the^AMr^^ 
and  admaces  in  ft<ont,  wbefe  lAe  calls  imt 
to  the  people,  saying,  irto  to&tfMqfimy^  Arhe 
ye,  and  apfiroacfa ;  whereapon  the  people  get 
up,  and  advaneing  aboat  forty  yaitls,  agajh 
sit  down :  two  men  behimd  the  grave  now  be- 
gin to  blow  conch  shells,  and  six  others,  with 
large  lighted  torches,  about  six  feet  4righ,  and 
six  inches  thick,  (made  of  bmidles  of  u/ftus), 
next  advance  forward  flrom  behind  thtfytoca^ 
descend  die  mount,  and  walk  round  one  afker 
another  sever&d  tiases,  between  the  ;^faca  an<l 
the  people,  waving- tHeir  ianiing  torches  in  the 
air ;  they  then  begin  to  ascend  the  monrit,  at 
which  moment  all  the  people  rise  np  togeHkef; 
and  soddenly  snap  their  boUffas^  nearly  at  the' 

*  A  c^rtns  part  ef  the  oeeoa-nia  tree^  «f  whidi  tordies  ara 
made. 
^  f  Pstt  of  th«  «tem  of  ifie  banana  br  plkntab  trae,  med  to 
ivaelve  iIh*  aAstt  Mftig' from  lighted-tofcbet. 
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same  time^  producing  a  considerable  crash! 
they  then  ibilow  the  men  witfi  the  torches,  in  a 
single  line,  asoending  the  mount,  and  walking 
rpund  the^^oc^  as  4hey  pass  the  back  of  which 
the.  first  six  ui^n  deposit  on  die  ground  their 
extinguished  torches,  and  the  rest  their  tdmis 
and  bola'tasj  the  mourners  within  thanking  them 
for  pro^viding  thiBse  things  :  thus  they  proceed 
round,  and  return  to  their  places  and  sit  down. 
The  mataboole,  who  has  the^ direction. of  the 
ceremonies,  now  advances  in  front  of  the  peo-^ 
pie,  and  orders  ^hem  to  diT:ide  theoiiielves  in 
parties,  according  to  their  districts ;  Arbich  beijug; 
done,  he  gives  to.  one  party  the  business  of 
clearing  away  the  bushes,  grass,  &c..froin  one 
side  of  ^e  grave,  and  to  another  .to  do  the 
same  in  regard  to  another  part,  a  thiixl  to  re*, 
move  such  and  such  rubbish,  &c.  so  that  the 
whole  nei^bourhood  of  the^toc^ becomes  per- 
fectly clear :  this  being  done,  idl  tiie  pec^le 
retmrn  to  their  respective  temporary  houses. 

Soon  after  dark,  certain  persons  stationed  at 
the  grave  begin  again  to  sound  the  conchs,  while 
others  chaunt  partly  in  an  unknown  language  \ 

*  The  native*' can  ^ve  no  account  of  what  this  language  u» 
nw  how  they  origimdly  came  to  learn  the  words.  It  has 
been  liaaded  diowo  from  father  to  the  son,  ainoog  that 
class  of  people  whose  busiaeip  it  is  to  diteotbuoal  coco* 
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and  partly  in  Ham6a,  a  sort  of  sotig,  or  rather 
a  pitee  of  recitative.  While  this  is  going  on,  a 
number  of  men  in  the  ndghbourbood  get  ready 
to  come  to  the  grave,  to  perform  a  part  of  tlie 
ceremony  which  the  reader  mil  not  think  altor 
gether  consonant  with  the  high  character  for 
cleanliness  which  we  have  given :  it  must  be 
considered,  however,  a  religious  rite,  standing 
upon  the  foundation  of  very  ancient  custom. 
These  men,  about  sixty  in  number,  assemUe 
before  the  grave,  and  wait  farther  orders.  Thie 
chaunting  being  finished,  and  the  conchs  haviog 
ceased  to  blow,  <me  of  the  mourners  ooBsea 
forward,  seats  herself  outside  the^/ora,  and 
addreisses  the  people  thvis :  ^'  Men !  ye  are  ga-^ 
tbered  here  to  perform  the  duty  imposed  on 
you ;  bear  up,  and  let  not  your  exertions  be 
wanting  to  accomplish  the  work :''  having  said 
this,  she  retires  into  the^fytoca.  The  men  now 
approach  the  mount  (it  being  dark),  and  (if 
the  phrasie  is  allowable)  perform  their  devor 
tions  to  Cloacina,  after  which  they  retire.  As 
soon  as  it  is  day-light,  the  following  morning, 

monies.  None  of  them  understand  the  words.  It  begins 
thus :  ioojia  o  ehi  t6ccal6w  eio  chi  ioccalow  ca  mejqfdngo  eto 
mandve  tdxoto,  Sfc»  There  are  several  Tonga  words  among  it, 
and  in  all  probability  it  is  dd  or  corrupted  TongSi  tliou||;h  no 
sense  can  now  be  niad«  of  it*. 
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the  women  of  the  flrat  rank  (wives  and  ilaugfh<r 
ter»  of  the  greatest  chiefs),  assemble  with  their 
female  attendants,  bringing  baskets,  one  hold** 
ing  one  side,  and  one  the  other,  advattt^ing  two 
and  two,  with  large  shells  to  clear  up  the  depo- 
sitions of  the  over  night ;  and  in  this  ceremo* 
nious  aet  of  humility  there  is  no  female  of  the 
highest  consequence  refuses  to  take  her  part : 
Home  of  the  mourners  in  thefytaea  generally 
come  out  to  assist,  so  that  in  a  very  little  while 
tile  place  is  made  perfectly  clean :  tiiis  ts  re* 
peated  the  fourteen  following  nights,  and  as 
punctually  cleared  away  by  sun-rise  every  morn- 
ing. No  peTBons  but  die  agents  are  allowed  to 
be  witnesses  of  these  extraordinary  ceremonies, 
lit  least  it  would  be  considered  highly  indeco* 
reus  ^nd  irreligious  to  be  so.  On  the  sixteenth 
day,  early  in  the  morning,  the  same  females 
again  assemble ;  but  now  tiiey  are  dressed  up 
in  the  finest  gnatoo,  and  most  beautiful  Hamoa 
mats,  decorated  with  ribbons  and  with  wreaths 
of  flowers  round  their  necks :  they  also  bring 
new  baskets,  omameirted  with  flowers,  andttt- 
tle  brooms  very  tastefully  made  :  thus  equip- 
ped, they  approach,  and  act  as  if  they  had  the 
same  task  to  do  as  before,  pretending  to  clear 
aw«y  the  dirt,  ttioii^  no  dirt  is  bow  there^and 
take  it  away  in  their  baskets.    Titey  then  re* 
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turn  td  the  nrnoa^  and  resume  their  mourning 
mats  and  leaves  of  the  jfi  tree.  Such  are  the 
tranaacttons  of  the  fifteen  days ;  eteiy  day  the 
ceremony  of  die  burning  torches  being  also 
repeated.  The  natives  themseWes  used  to  ex« 
press  their  negret  that  the  filthy  part  of  these 
ceremiMiies  was  necessary  to  be.  performed,  to 
d^moBstrale  their  great  Teneration  for  the  high 
character  of  Tooitonga,  and  that  it  waa  die  duty 
of  the  asost  eaudted  nobles,  even  of  the  most 
delicate  females  of  rank,  to  perform  the  meanest 
and  most  disgusting  offices,  rathei*  llian  ite 
saorad  ground  in  \v1iich  he  was  buried  should 
remain  polluted. 

For  one  UMuth,  from  the  day  of  burial,  greater 
or  less  ^luantities  of  ppoTisions  are  brought 
every  day,  and  shared  out  to  the  people.  Qn  the 
fintday  a  prodigious  quantity  is  supplied ;  but 
ffa.  eveiy  succeeding  day  a  less  quantity,  gra- 
daally  decreasing  till  the  last,  when,  conipara* 
tively,  a  vecy  small  portion  is  brought.  The 
expenditure,  and  we  may  say  waste  of  pirovi* 
aioBs,  is,  however,  so  great,  as  to  require  a  tdhoo 
to  be  laid  on  certain  kinds  of  provisions,  (see 
Vol.  L  p.  119),  which  lasts  about  eight  or  ten 
months ;  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  ttst  ca- 
nmony  of fueoaiahi  is.perforiaed,to  remove  it 

TA'noo.«-«Thiswoid  has  various  shades  of 
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signification :  it  means  Mcred  or  consecrated 
to  a  god,  having  the  same  signification  mfucca 
igi:  it  means  prohibited  or  fi)rbidden,  and  is 
applied  not  only  to  the  thing  prohibited^  but  to 
the  prohibition  itself,  and  frequently  (when  it 
is  in  sacred  matters),  to  the  person  who  breaks 
the  prohibition.  Thus  if  a  piece  of  ground  or 
a  house  be  consecrated  to  a  god,  by  Sprees  de- 
claration, or  the  burial  of  a  great  chief,  it  is 
said  to  be  taboo  ;  the  like  if  a  canoe  be  eonse- 
crated,  which  is  frequently  done,  that  it  may 
be  more  safe  in  long  voyages,  &c.  As  it  is  for- 
bidden to  quarrel  or  fight  upon  consecrated 
ground,  so  fighting  in  such  a  place  would  be 
said  to  be  taboo,  and  those  that  fought  would 
be  said  also  to  be  t&boo ;  and  a  man  who  is 
thus  tiboo  would  have  to  make  some  sacrifice 
to  the  gods  as  an  atonement  for  the  sacrilege, 
as  instanced  in  Palavali's  case.  (See  Vol,  Ij 
p.  227.)  If  any  one  touches  a  superior  clnef, 
or  superior  relation,  or  any  thing  inmiediately 
belcmgingto  him,  he  taboos  himself;  buttUsi^ 
not  supposed  to  produce  any  bad  oonsequence, 
unless  he  feeds  himself  with  his  own  hands, 
without  firM  removing  this  taboo,  which  is  to  be 
done  by  performing  the  cereimmy  oi  mai^mo'i^ 
directly  to  be.  e:splaiiied.  If  a  person  touches 
the  body  of  a  dead  chief,  or  any  thing  pensonally 
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htioBg^ug  to  lum,  he  beeomes  tabob^  and  tame 
akMiectufi  r^eve  lUm.  (See Bote,  Yol.  h  p.  150.) 
Cevtain  kiMfe  ^  food,  at»  turtle^  and  a  certain 
apeoiesof  fiabyfrom  something  in  their  nature, 
are  said  to  be  tAbooy  and  aaust  not  be  eateit. 
mitil  a  small  portion  be  first  fftven  to  the, gods. 
Anjr. other  kind  of  food  may  be  rendered  ta'boo 
by  a  prohibition  being  laid  on  it.  Fruits  and 
flowers  when  tfibooed  are  generally  marked  to 
be  80,  by  pieces  of  white  tapa^  or  a  piece  of  plait, 
in  the  shape  of  a  lisard  or  shark.  To  prevent 
certain  kinds  of  food  from  growing  scarce  a 
•fNTohifaition  or  taboo  is  set  on  thran  for  a  time  , 
as  after  the  inachi^  or  other  great  and  repeated 
^^raooonies ;  and  which  ta'boo  is  afterwards  re- 
HM>ved  by  the  ceremony  called  fuoealahi  ;  but 
ihis  latter  term  is  not  only  applied  to  the  cere* 
immiy  wfakh  r^noves  the  prohibition,  but  is 
;eqaaHy  tised  to  express  the  duration  of  the  taboo 
itseli^  and  which  therefore  is  often  called  the 
itime  of  tbeJuccaU/n,  During  certain  ceremo- 
niesj  as  that  of  the  incichi  and  the.^^  (see  Vol .  L 
p.  4M),  nobody  may  appear  abroad,  or  at  least 
4n  sight,  it  being  tabooed  to  do  so. 

Any  thing  that  is  not  tabooed  is. said  to  be 
gnofbo'a  (i.  e.  easy,  or  at  liberty),  and  is  a  term 
xised  in  contradistinction  to  ta^o. 

When  a  person  is  tabooed,  by  touching  a 
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superior  chief  or -relatimi,  or  any  thing  perMMt*^ 
ally  bekmging  to  him,  he  will  perfiMrm  the  cerei- 
mony  of  mdi-moe^  before  he  Mill  dare  feed  Inm- 
self  with  his  own  hands.  This  oeremony  eonsiftB 
in  touduag*  the  soles  of  any  superior  chiefs  feet 
with  the  faands^  first  applying  the  palm,  then  die 
back  of  each  band;  af%er  which  the  hands 
must  be  rinsed  in  a  little  water,  or,  if  there  is 
tio  water  near,  they  may  lie  rubbed  with  any 
part  of  the  stem  of  the  plantain  or  foanima  tree, 
the  moisture  of  which  will  do  insteafl  of  wash«- 
ing.  He  may  then  feed  himself  widK>ut  dasi** 
,  ger  of  any  disease,  whidi  woahl  otherwise  hapn 
pen,  as  they  think,  from  eating  with  tabooed 
hands :  but  if  any  one  thikik  he  may  haiw  al- 
ready[(utdc&owingly)  eaten  wilh  tabooed  hands, 
he  then  sits  down  before  a  chief,  asd  taking 
the  foot  of  the  latter,  presses  the  sole  of  it  against 
his  own  abdomen,  that  the  food  wiiiohis  within 
him  Qiay  do  him  no  injury,  and  that  eonaequently 
he  0iay  not  swell  up  !and  die:  this  ofierattMi  is 
called^bAi,  {i«  e.  to  press.)  It  is  tabooed  also  to 
«at  when  a  superior  relation  is  present,  unless 
the  back  is  tamed  towanb  hun :  fer  when  a 
person's  back  is  turned  towards  anollier,  that 
ntber  may  be  said,  in  one  senae,  not  to  be  in 
his  presence :  also  to  eat  food  which  a  snpnftor 
relation  or  chief  has  tou<^ied ;  Mtd  if  eilfatr  of 
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these  tabooB  is  accidentally  infinnged  upon,  the 
ceremony  ofyifaBMiat  be  perfbrmed.  If  any  one 
is  tabooed  by  tDuching  the  person  or  garments 
of  Tobitonga,  there  is  no  otiier  chief  can  re- 
lieve iiim  from  his  taboo,  becauae  no  cihief  i« 
eqtral  to  bimin  rank  ;  and,  to  avoid  tbe  incon- 
venience Arising  from  his  absence,  a  eonsecrat- 
ed  bowl  (or  some  such  thing),  belonging  to 
Tooitonga,  is  applied  to  and  touched,  instead  of 
his  feet.  In  Mr.  Mariner's  time,  Tooitonga 
always  left  a  pewter  dish  fbr  this  purpose,  which 
d»h  was  givmi  to  his  father  by  Captain  Cook. 
Vtechir  usually  adopted  a  similar  plan.  Cava, 
eittier  the  root  or  the  infusion,  cannot  be  tabooed 
by  the  touch  of  any  chief  of  what  rank  soever  ; 
so  that  a  Gomttioh  fooa  may  chew  cava  which 
even  Ty>oitonga  has  touched* 

Tooooo  Ca  VA.  This  ceremony  consists  in 
merely  leaving  a  small  piece  of  cava  root  be- 
fore a  consecrated  hMse  or  grave,  out  of  respect 
to  a  god,  or  to  the  depatted  spirit  of  a  chief  or 
relation,  at  Ihesame  timte  the  ceremony  of 
toogi  or  bealting  Hie  cheekis  is  performed,  as 
re9e*ed(VoL  !.  p.  ».)  The  toogi,  ^ich  is 
p^&rfe¥t»ed  ttt  burials,  is  of  a  more  serious 
nature. 

iiOi-oo  is  the  term  tased  for  praying ;  but  it 
is  inme  conAuonly  applied  to  prayers  offered  up 
in  the  fields  to  all  <!ie  gods,  bat  pai^ticularly  to 
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Alo  Alo,  petitioning  i^r  a  good  haryeflt.  It  will 
be  alao  recollected,  that  prayers  are  offered  up 
before  consecrated  houses  and  graves. 

As  omenS)  to  which  they  give  a  considerable 
degree  of  <;redit,  and  charms,  which  they  some-, 
times  practise,  are  more  or  less  connected  with 
their  religion,  we  shall  say  something  of  them, 
before  concluding  the  present  subject*  Most 
of  their  omens  we  have  already  had  occasion  t# 
mention,  and  have  given  instances  of  in.  the 
course  of  the  narrative.  As  to«. dreams,. (see 
Vol.  I.  p.  111.  453.)  Thunder  and  lightnings 
(same  vol.  p.  860.  452.)  Sneezing  (same  vol. 
p.  455.)  1  hese  omens  obtain  almost  universal 
credit ;  and  they  are  thought  to  bje^diBect  indica- 
tions from  the  gods  of  wmfi  event  thatisahout 
to  happen.  There  is  a  certain. spc^cies  of  bird 
which  they  call  chicota\  which  is  very  apt  to 
make  a  sudden  descent,  and  dart  dose  by  one, 
making  a  shrieking  noise :  this. bird  they  sup- 
pose to  be  endowed  with  a  knowledge  of  futu- 
ity,  and  they  consider  this  action  to  be  a  warn- 
ing of  some  evil  that  is  about  to  happen. 

As  Afr.  Mariner  wasonee  going.outwitkthe 
present  king»  and  a  party  of  |nen,'uponsona^^- 
cursion  against  the  enemy,  one  of  thet«  birds 
made  a  sudden  descent,  passed  over  ti^eir  heads, 
settled  on  a  tree,  passed  over  their  heads  again, 
and  again  settled ;  upon  which  themiyori^,  not 
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excepting  the  kitig,  were  for  returafng  ifEime- 
diately;  but  Mr.  Mariner  laughed,  etdieirsu- 
perstition,  axud^  to  prove  that  the  bird  had  no 
great  insight  i  into  matters  of  futurity,  he  shot 
it  with  his  mtldket :  byt,  hoivever,  this  did  not 
pref^ent  tbem  from  going  liack  to  th^r  gar- 
rison ;  and  several  had  a  full  conviction  that 
Mr.  Mariner  would  soon  be  killed  for  this 
SMsrilege. 

In  respect  to  the  charms  practised  among 
them,  we  have  also  a  few  words  to  say.  The 
l^incipal  is  that  called  tatao^  which  has  already 
been  described,  Vol.  I.  p.  4S9;  There  are 
only  two  other  practices  which  can  well  come 
under  this  head,  viz.  cafbe;  or.  rather  vangi^ 
which  means  a  curse,  or  a  malevolent  order  or 
command ;  and  ta  niooy  a  charm  to  discover 
whether  a  sick  person  will  live  or  die.  Of  the 
fcormer,  viz.  cdbe^  we  have  given  instances 
(Vol.  I.  p.  297),  from  which  it  will  appear  that 
they  are  chiefly  malevolent  wishes,  or  com- 
mands, that  the  object  may  eat,  or  otherwise 
maltreat  his  rrhitions  or  gods;  and  when  we 
come  to  reflect  that  they  believe  in  no  future 
plaee  of  punishment,  but  that  all  <  human  ^vils 
are  the  consequences  of,  crimes,  ahd  that  dis- 
respect  to  one's  superior  relations  is  little  short 
of  sacrilege  to  the  gods,  these  malevolent  corn- 
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mauds/ liowever  ridiculeiM  aome  of  them  may 
.appear  to  us,  amount  to  the  most  horrible 
curses ;  ficnr  if  such  ccmimands  were  falfiUod, 
notbiog  less  than  the  most  dreadful  of  hutsaa 
miseries  would  be  expected  to  £ftll  on  the  head 
of  the  sacrilegious  perpetrator.  But  it  is  onljr 
when  a  number  of  curses  are  repeated  in  s 
string,  as  it  were,  and  pronoimced  firmly,  and 
with  real  malevolence,  that  they  are  uppascd 
to  have  any  effect ;  but  not  even  then,  if  the 
party  who  curses  is  considerably  k>wer  in  rank 
than  the  party  cursed.  When  a  whole  strii^ 
is  thus  uttered,  it  is  properly  called  Viingi^  auMl 
is  often  to  the  amount  of  diirty  or  forty  i» 
number.  Mr.  Mariner  has  heard  one  con-^ 
sisting  of  eighty  maledictions,  all  dii^sed  in 
rhyme ;  the  rhyme,  however,  is  not  necessary: 
for  a  tolerable  fiiir  sample  of  this  w<HideHbl 
efaarm,  the  following  may  be  taken :  '^  Dig  up 
^^  your  father  by  moonlight,  and  make  soup 
^^  of  his  bones ;  bake  his  skin  to  cracknel ; 
^^  gnaw  his  skull ;  devour  your  mother ;  dig 
'^  up  your  aunt,  and  cut  her  to  pieces ;  feed 
^'  upon  the  earth  of  your  grave ;  chew  the  heart 
^^  of  your  grandfisther ;  swallow  the  eyes  of 
'^  your  uncle ;  strike  your  god ;  eat  the  grisdy 
*^  bones  of  ycair  ehihh^en ;  suck  out  the  brains 
^^  of  your  grandmother ;  dress  yourself  up  in 
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"  the  skin  of  your  father,  and  tie  it  on  with  the 
"  entrails  of  your  mother/'  &c.  &c,  &e. 

As  to  the  charm  of  ta  nioo^  it  consists  in 
■pinning  a  cocoa->nut  vnth  the  husk  on,  and 
judging  by  the  direction  of  the  upper  part, 
when  again  at  rest,  of  the  object  of  enquiry, 
whicb  10,  chi^,  whether  a  sick  peison  will 
reo^kTef :  'Ibr  this  purpose,  die  nut  being  placed 
on  the  ground,  a  relation  of  the  sick  person 
determines  that,  if  the  nut,  when  again  at  rest, 
points  to  such  a  quarter,  the  east  for  example, 
that  the  sick  man  will  recover :  he  then  prays 
akwd  to  tfae  patron  god  of  the  family,  that  he 
will  be  pleased  to  direct  the  nut,  so  that  it  may 
indicate  the  truth :  the  nut  being  next  spun, 
the  result  is  attended  to  with  confidence,  at 
least  with  a  full  conviction  that  it  will  truly 
declare  the  intentions  of  the  gods  at  the  time. 
The  other  occa^ons  in  which  tfae  spinning  of 
a  eocoa-nut  is  used,  is  chiefly  for  amusement, 
and  then  no  prayer  is  made,  and  no  degree  of 
credit  is  attached  to  the  result. 
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CHAP.  XXI. 


Introductory  observations  on  the  state  of  th6  healing  art  in 
these  isla&ds— Their  surgical  knowledge  borNiwed  ftom 
the  Fiji  lalandfl-^Medioal  skitl  of  a  Sondiridi  ktaoder 
— The  operation  of  caiMQ,  with  a  case  described;  rc^ 
men ;  precautions  against  tetanus — Two  cases  of  tetanus 
cured  by  the  operation  of  tocolon — Operation  of  baca^  or 
c.istration  :  a  man  castrates  himself — ^Fractures  and  luxa^ 
tions — ^Topit!&]  bloodletting — Opening  abscesses— Buftr- 
ing  and  bKsterin^^-FriotiiM^-^SoarMcation  of  the  tunica 
adnata — Gun-shot  woundfi^^Amputatioiv— Circumciskm 
— Ta  tatto'w  at  the  Tonga  islands ;  at  the  Fiji  islaoia-* 
The  diseases  called  cahi  and  palla — Gonorrhoear— Ob- 
servations respecting  the  existence  of  syphilis  at  these 
islands-^Gonorrhcea  cured  by  fright  in  three  individuals 
— roM»  a  diaeaae  ainiil^  to  the  yaw»— An  eruption  cm 
the  feet  called  gm/wooa'^Focft^  or  efephantiasia-*-AfoMocp, 
or  general  wasting  of  the  flesh — Fekt-ftkc^  a  species  of 
irregular  intermittent. 

Hating,  in  the  three  preceding  chi^ters^ 
given  an  account  of  the  state  of  religion  and 
morals  in  these  islands,  we  shall  now  proceed 
to  develope  the  next  most  important  feature  in 
the  description  of  human  habits,  and  shall 
therefore  endeavour  to  set  forth  the  state  of 
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HMfiil  knowledge  t6  which  they  have  arrived. 
In  the  first  place,  we  &hall  treat  of  the  healing 
art ;  not  oilly  becdus^  it  stands  prominent  iii 
the  general  history  of  human!  scieride,  but  be^ 
cause,  in  all  early  stages  of  society,  it  appears 
to  have  a  particular  connection  with,  and  ofted 
to  depcind  entirely  updn,  certain  I'eligious  ce^ 
remonied ;  nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  for, 
seeing  that  the  operations  of  the  animal  ceco- 
nomy  are  so  far  inyolved  in  mystery,  as  fre- 
quently to  escape  the  scrutinizing  search  of  the 
most  cultivated  mind,  how  can  it  be  othf^rwis^ 
but  thtt  a  peo|)le,  among  whom  the  sources  of 
knowledge  are  scanty,  and  the  opportunities  of 
experiment  on  the  animal  (economy  both  rar^ 
and  hazardous,  should  look  to  the  gods  foi* 
relief  from  those  miseries  which  evidently  pro-* 
ceed  from  an  unsden  hand  t  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  curative  means  of  these  people 
are,  therefore,  very  naturally,  invocation  and 
sacrifice.  Nevertheless,  as  the  aninlal  Oeco- 
Homy  is  subject  to  a  variety  of  accldenfe,  the 
causes  and  operations  of  which  take  place,  and 
pursue  their  progress,  more  or  less,  under  the 
evidence  of  the  external  senses,  appropriate 
means  of  cure  are  frequently  had  recourse  to, 
and  operative  surgery  is  therefore  hot  in  a  con- 
temptible state  of  cultivation. 

VOL.  II.  R 
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All  tb«  remedi^  practised  among  them  may 
very  safely  be  ranked  under  these  three  header, 
vjz.  invocation,  sacrifice,  and  external  opera- 
tions :  as  to  internal  remedies,  they  sometimes, 
but  very  seldom,  use  infusions  of  a  few  planti», 
which  produce,  however,  no  sensible  efibct, 
either  upon  the  system  or  upon  the  disease, 
and  we  may  readily  conceive  in  how  little 
esteem  such  remedies  are  held  when  the  king's 
daughter,  whose  life  so  great  pains  were  taken 
to  preserve,  took  none  of  them,  nor  did  any 
one  think  of  proposing  them.  The  idea  of 
giving  these  infusions  was  first  taken  firom  the 
natives  of  the  Fiji  islands,  who  have  the  repute 
of  being  skilful  in  the  management  of  internal 
remedies :  and  though  almost  all  the  surgical 
operations  known  and  practised  at  the  Tonga 
islands  have .  avowedly  been  borrowed  from 
the  same  source,  and  followed  up  with  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  skill  and  success,  yet  the 
Tonga  people  have  generally  failed  in  the 
former,  and  for  the  cure  of  constitutional 
ailments,  depend  upon  the  mercy  of  the  gods, 
without  any  interference  on  their  own  parts^ 
except  in  the  way  of  invocation  and  sacrifice. 
In  such  a  state  of  things,  it  would  be  natural 
to  suppose  that  they  firequently  make  use  oi 
charms,  amulets,  &c.  to  assist  in  the  cure ;  but 
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this,  however,  is  never  done,  for  they  have  not 
the  most  distant  idea  of  this  sort  of  supersti- 
tion, which  prevails  so  much  o.ver  almost  all 
the  world,  even  in  the  most  civilized  countries. 
The  natives  of  the  Sandwich  islands,  however, 
appear  to  have  some  knowledge  of  medicine, 
but  whether  from  origini^l  discoveries  of  their 
own,  or  from  the  information  of  Europeans, 
Mr.  Mariner  could  not  obtain  any  informa- 
ticm  from  those  natives  who  were  with  him  at 
Vavaoo.  One  of  these  Sandwich  islanders  (a 
petty  chief),  professed  some  knowledge  of  the 
healing  art,  and  it  so  happened  that  Mr.  Ma- 
riner was  once  the  subject  of  his  skilL  Feel- 
ing himself  much  indisposed  by  a  disordered 
state  pf  the  stomach  and  bowels,  attended 
with  head-acfa  and  drowsiness,  this  Sandwich 
islander  proposed  to  give  him  some  internal 
remedies,  whilst  a  native  of  Tonga,  on  the 
other  hand,  very  much  wanted  him  to  lose 
some  blood  (by  scarification  with  shells  on  thfg 
arms,  legs),  kc.  The  remedies  pr^^posed  by  &e 
former  were  an  emetic  and  a  cathartic :  the 
cathartic  consisted  chiefly  of  the  sweet  potatoe 
grated,  and  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cMie ;  to 
this,  however,  was  added  the  jui^  of  Mme 
other  vegetable  substance,  with  which  Mr. 
Mariner  was  not    acquainted.      The  emetic' 

r2 
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cousisted  of  two  infusions,  one  of  certain 
lestves,  and  the  other  of  a  particular  root,  both 
ui>known  to  him:  the  Sandwich  islander  in-' 
formed  him  that  the  root  was  necessary  to 
counteract  the  effect  of  the  leaves,  which  was 
very  powerful,  and  might,  in  a  large  dose,  and 
without  such  addition,  kill  him.  Upon  this 
discouraging  information,  the  native  of  Tonga, 
with  his  scarifying  shells,  redoubled  his  per- 
suasions, ridiculed  the  remedies  of  the  other, 
and,  on  understanding  what  effect  they,  would 
have,  laughed  most  heartily  at  the  idea  of 
curing  a  sick  man  by  means  which  would 
make  a  healthy  man  sick.  The  remedies  of 
the  surgeon,  however,  were  not  more  agreeable 
than  those  of  the  physician,  and  the  patient 
was  at  a  loss  to  know  to  whose  care  he  should 
entrust  his  health;  when  the  latter  signified 
his  intention  of  taking  some  of  his  own  physic, 
which  was  the  best  proof  he  could  posftbly 
give  of  his  confidence  in  it :  two  equal  doses 
were  accordingly  prepared;  the  patient  took 
one,  and  the  doctor  the  other..  The  cathartic 
was  first  given,  and  the  emetic  about  an  hour 
afterwards :  the  latter  operated  in.  about  an- 
other hour,  and  the  former,  in  conjunctioft 
with  it,  in  about  two  hours  and  a  half.  Thev. 
both  evinced  abundant  evidence  of  their  re^ 
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-spective  properties,  And  the  .following  morn- 
ing  Mr.  Mariner  foiind  himself  perfectly  well  : 
which  happy  result  the  man  who  wanted  to 
h\eed  him  could  by  no  means  attribute  to 
Jthe  remedies  he  had  taken !  The  Sandwich 
islander,' notwithstanding  he  was  muchiaughed 
at,  particularly  about  his  cathartics,  obtained 
at  length  a  considerable  share. of  credit  for  his 
skilL  Fihow  took  his  remedies  twice  with 
very  good  ejflfect,  which  encoulraged  some 
Mhers  to  try ;  but  as. these  rcircumstances  took 
fHace  only  a  short  time  before. Mr.  Manner 
•left,  and .  consequently .  only  a  few  ^als  had 
ibeen  made,  we  ought  not  to  speak  of  them 
as  constituting  ^the  medical  knowle^e  of  the 
Tonga  people;  but  as  this  Sandwich  island 
chief  WW  a  man  :of  considerable  judgment, 
and,  as  Mr.  Matinjer.has  eyesy  reason  to  think, 
a  good  observer,  we  indulge  the  hope  that  no 
ill  suosess,  at  an  early  period,  has  d^Jroyed 
/confidence  in  the  adoption  of  two  such  usefid 
remedies. 

The  ceremonies  of  invocation  in  behalf  of 
sick  people  have  already  been  described  in  the 
account  of  the  sickness  of  the  late  king's  daugh- 
ter :  the  sacrifices  adopted  on  similar,  occasions 
^re  tootoonima  and  nawgia;  cutting  off  fingers 
md  strangling  childi^n :  these  alsp  have  both 
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been  described ;  the  latter  is  only  done  for 
▼erjr  gmdat  chiefe.  We  shall  mow  proceed  to 
^eak  of  their  operatire  rai^^ery^  and  consti- 
tatioaal  diseases,  as  far  as  Mr.  Manner's  ob- 
servatton  can  lead  him  to  apeak  with  accuracy. 

No  natire  bf  Tonga  undertakes  to  practise 
auri^ery,  unless  he  has  been  at  the  Fiji  islands, 
where  cbfistant  wars  afford  great  opportuni- 
ties of  becoming  skilful ;  and  no  native  of 
Tonga  woald  employ  a  surg^n  who  had  not 
been  thus  schooled :  nor  wwild  any  otoe»  as  Mr. 
Mariner  beHeT^^  nbdertake  an  important  aur^ 
•gieal  operation^  unless  he  feeh  himself  confi- 
dent in  what  he  is  about  to  perform ;  and  it 
mu9k  be  said  of  them,  that  Aey  mre  not  rash  in 
their  opinions*  Whin  a  surgeon  performs  an 
6peratioii^  he  meter  foils  to  obtain  a  present 
from  the  patient  or  his  friends. 

The  three  most  important  operattons  are 
cttiMo^  or  pSrracenteiis  thoracis ;  iocdhsi,  (>r  an 
operation  for  the  cure  of  tetenus^  whtdk  con- 
sists in  making  a  seton  in  the  urethra ;  and 
ieca^  6r  castration* 

Otttvso  is  an  opemtion  which  is  pm-formed 
to  allow  of  the  escape  of  eittravateted  blood, 
which  \ifiS  lodged  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax, 
in  cons^<{aence  of  wounds,  or  fm*  the  extrac- 
tion of  a  broken  arrow.    Thete  9te  no  oUier 
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instanceB  wjbere  tfacy  tiiink  of  performtngr  it. 
The  instruments  they  use  are  a  piece  of  bam- 
boo and  a  splinter  of  shell ;  sometimes  a  ptobe 
made  of  the  stem  of  tbe  oocoa-nut  leaf  Mr. 
Mariner  has  seen  a  number  of  persons  on 
whom  the  operation  bad  been  performed,  and 
who  were  in  perfect  health  ;  and  two  instances 
of  the  lact  itself  he  was  an  eyewitness  to. 
The  one  we  ^are  about  to  dtatribe  was  per- 
ibrmed  upon  a  Fiji  islandar,  who  had  receivied 
a  barbed  arrow  in  Ae  right  sida,  between  the 
•fifth  and  sixth  rifbs ;  not  in  a  linediirectly  below 
the  nipple,  but  about  an  inch  badcwards.  Tbe 
arrow  had  broken  off  about  three  toches  from 
the  point*,  under  the  third  row  of  barbs,  and 
from  the  rise  and  fail  of  the  thorax  in  the  act  of 
respiration :  the  whole  piece  was  perfectly  con*- 
cealed  ^m  any  external  riew :  the  barbs  and 
the  point  were  of  the  same  piece  widi  the  arrow. 
A  couBtrymnn  of  the  wounded  man  wished 
to  perform  the  operation,  but  tbe  patient  de^ 
sired  tiiat  a  friend  of  his,  a  naikiye  of  Vavaoo, 
should  manage  it :  this  proved  tiiat  he  placed 
at  least  equal  confidence  in  his  skill  as  in  that 

*  They  are  made  thin  under  each  barb,  on  purpose  that 
they  may  break.  The  barbs  of  this  arrow  were  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  ineh  transverse  diameter^  and  the  stem  of  the  ar- 
row uaiec  eaah  row  of  barbs  abovt  the  tighch  of  an  iuck 
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of  his  cou&trymaa ;  for  he  had  seen  htm  perr 
form  the  operation  several  times  before,  at  the 
Fiji  islands. 

The  patient  was  now  lying  on  his  back,  but 
a little.indined  to  his  left  side;  and  this  was 
considered  a  fovourable  posture  for  the  operas 
tioB.  It  WIS  a  fine  clear  day,  and  the  weather 
warm :  had  it  been  rainy  or  cloudy,  or  had  the 
patient  felt  himadf  coldj  fires  would  have  been 
.lighted  in  the  house,  and  a  burning  torch  held 
•to  his  side,  to  relax  the  integuments,  and  to 
render  by  such  means  the  wound  more  ia* 
Tourable.  The  wound  had  been  received  the 
day  before ;  and  on  pressing  the  finger  upon 
its  orifice  the  broken  end  of  die  arrow  could 
'not  now  be  feh,  except  by  the  pain  which 
•such  pressure  gave  the  patient.  :In  the  first 
.place,  the  operator  marked  with  a  piece  of 
.charcoal  the  situation  and  length  of  the  in- 
.tended  incision,  which  waa  about  two  inches; 
the  small  wound  made  by  the  arrow  being  in 
^e. centre  of  it.  The  integuments  were  now 
jdrawn  upwards,  so  that  the  black  line  lay  upon 
and  parallel  with  the  superior  rib ;  an  assistant 
pressing  his  hand  above,  and  another  below  the 
situation  of  the  intended  incision,  with  a  view 
Xp  keep  the  integuments  firm  and  steady.  The 
operator  having  now  chosen  a  fit  piece  of  bam* 
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boo,  began  his  ioeiston,  and  carmd  it  down 
to  the  bone,  the  whole  length  of  the  mark, 
which  was  done  with  fire  or  six  motions  of 
the  hand,  aided  by  considerable  pressure :  in 
this  part  of  the  operation  a  shell  could  not  be 
used,  on  account  of  its  lialulity  to  break.  .  The 
integuments  being  now  allowed  to  return  to 
their  natural  situation^  the  incision  was.cau*- 
tiously  continued  with  a  splinter  of  shell,  mid*- 
way  between  the  two  ribs,  dividing  the  inter- 
costal muscles  to  nearly  the  same  extent  as  the 
^eternal  wound,  to  allow  of  the  introduction 
of  a  ingtr  and  thumb  to  lay  hold  of  the  arrow: 
during  this  part  of  the  operation,  however,,  the 
end  of  the  arrow  became  perceptible,  protrud- 
ing between  the  costs^  at  evety  inspiration: 
the  operator,  as  soon  as  possible,  secured  it 
with  the  finger  and  thumb  of  his  left  hand ; 
whilst  with  his  right  he  proceeded  to  widen 
the  incision  on  either  side,  that  he  might  take 
a  deeper  and  firmer  hold,  and  secure,  if  possi- 
ble, the  second  row  of  barbs:  to  facilitate  the 
operation,  he  now  slipt  the  noose  of  a  string 
over  the  barbs  he  held  betwe^i  his  finger  and 
thumb,  and  having  seeured  which,  his  left 
'hand  was  no  longer  in  the  way  of  his  right ; 
ibr  by  drawing  the  string  as  far  as  prudence 
would  allow,  he  kept  it  prest  upon  the  supe- 
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rior  rib,  and  thereby  preserved  the  arrow  fixNu 
receding  at  every  expiration.     The   incision 
vfBB  now  carried  through  the  intereostal  mus- 
cles  and  the  pleura,  rafficiently  to  allow  of 
the  introduction  of  the  finger  and  thumb  of 
the  right  hand,  with  which  he  endeivoured 
to  disengage  as  much  as  possible  what  might 
obstruct  the  barbs ;  whilst  with  his  left  finger 
and  thumb  he  laid  hold  of  the  end  of  the  ar- 
ixyw,  and  kept  gently  twisting  it,  always  one  way, 
80  as  to  break  down  those  obstructions  which 
could  not  be  removed  with  the  other  hand, 
taking  care,  however,  not  to  ufee  so  much  force 
as  might  be  supposed  liable  to  Inreak  the  barbs ; 
and  in  this  way,  in  tht  course  of  two  or  three 
minutes,  he  withdrew  the  arrow,  bringing  with 
it  a  small  portion  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs, 
which  could  not  be  disengaged.     During  this 
pnt  of  the  operation  the  patient  was  almost  in- 
sensible ;  he  was  held  by  those  abmit  him,  Ad 
"prerent  any  mischief  arising  from  his  strug- 
gles, which  at  times  w^re  violent     The  opera- 
tor now  carefully  examined  Hh/e  arrow,  and  be- 
ing satisfied  that  every  barb  (of  which  there 
•vrere  three  rows)  was  entire,  be  ordered  him 
to  be  gently  turned  tin  die  right  side,  so  that  die 
wound  was  depending,  and  to  make  it  more 
t^ompletely  so,  a  quantity  of  gnatoo  was  plaoed 
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under  bim  in  two  atuations,  viz.  under  the 
shoulder,  and  under  the  pehiSy  in  suth  a  vtwlj 
Ibat  the  orifice  of  the  wound  was  evidently  the 
BMst  depending  portion  of  the  thorax.  The 
patient  being  now  perfectly  sensible,  the  ope*^ 
rator  desired  him  to  make  a  fall  inspiration,  en- 
<]uiriiig  whether  it  gave  him  much  pain  ;  and 
being  answered  that  he  could  bear  it  tolerably 
well,  he  desired  him  to  make  several  full  inspira- 
tions from  time  to  time,  but  ncM;  so  as  to  iiit^ae 
himself,  and  oocasionally  to  move  his  body  gen<^ 
tly :  by  these  means  a  considerable  quantity  of 
blood  was  diacbarged.  A  few  hours  afterwlmls 
the  operator  introduced  between  the  ribs  a  por^ 
tiOB  of  banana  leaf,  smoothly  folded  Mveral 
tiwes,  and  anointed  with  cdcoa^^nut  oil,  as  a 
ydedget  to  ke6p  open  the  wound.  He  ordered  his 
patient  to  foe  k^t  peffectly  ^uiet^  not  to  be 
spsffaen  to,  no  noise  to  bo  made^  oor  biaattention 
to  be  oitNitoted  in  any  way  2  to  live  chiefly  upooi 
vegetable  diet,  or  if  be  had  any  kind  of  meat, 
fowl  in  prefewnoe  to  poric^or  if  pork,  it  was  to 
be  very  small  in  quantity,  tnd  witiiout  the  leoM 
Art,  widicociMt-iiat  milk  f»  drink,  in^iny  quati'- 
tifty  that  he  Mt  dtspiised  to  tak«.  The  im 
night  he  had  a  great  deal  Of  (Mia,  math  AiflSt, 
andili«lles}ee)>;  the  fiylto^tng^dfty  lie  was  much 
eobier,  a  gtoat^eal  of  blood  was  ibutid  to^  haw 
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been  discharged,  and  a  fresh  pledget  was  in* 
troduceid,  which  was  renewed  every  moraing 
as  long  as  any  discharge  was  apparent.  Whea 
the  discharge  of  sanguineous  fluid  ceased,  which 
was  in  about  nine  or  ten  days,  the  operator  in* 
troduced  his  probe,  to  be  sure  that  the  cessation 
of  the  discharge  was  hot  occasioned  by  any  ob- 
struction: he  then  contented  himself  with  a 
more  superficial  pledget,  that  the  external  orifice 
might  not  heal  too  soon ;  and  the  patient  was 
allowed  to  change  his  posture  occasionally,  but 
not  for  a  long  time  together.  As  he  grew 
better  a  little  more  meat  was  allowed  him : 
but  the  use  of  cava  was  interdicted  untiL  he  got 
tolerably  well.  The  wound  healed  in  about 
six  wiSeks;  without  any  sort  of  dressing  or  waah* 
ihg ;  the  patient  was  xionfined  to  his  house 
*  about  two  montiis,  and  was  not  perfectly  reco** 
retei  till  near  a  twelvemoath,  when  he  seeined 
as  healthy  and  as  strong  as  ever,'  witii  scarcely 
.any  cough  hairing  supervened  in  the  mewi* 
ithile.  This  was  considered .  a  very  dangerous 
M'ound,  and  a  very  well  conducted  cure.  Mr. 
Mariner  does  not  know  that  they  are  acquainted 
;if»tlier  with  the  es^act  situation  or  existence  of 
^the  intercostal  arteries. 

It  often  htt[^ns  that  the  arrow,  not  being  a 
terbed  w»t  A  witbdr«wn  withoutany  difficulty ; 
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biit  still  the  surgeon  thinks  proper  to  perform 
the  operation  of  caxioso,  not  by  enlarging  the 
wound  made  by  the  arrow,  but  by  making  an-  , 
•ther.  at  some  little  distance  from  it,  in  a  part 
which,  either  from  judgment  or  education,  he 
deems  more  safe  and  proper.     In  all  those  per- 
sons whom  Mr.  Mariner  knew  to  have  under- 
gone the  caimo  it  had  been  performed  in  nearly 
the  same  situation  as  the  one  above  stated. 
.  We  hare  observed  in  die  before-mentioned 
ease  tljeat  the  wound  was  not  washed,  and  it 
may  here  be  noticed,  that  in  all  cases  of  consi- 
derable wounds  produced  by  pointed  instru- 
ments the  patient  is  not  allowed  to  wash  him- 
self till  he  is  tolerably  well  recovered,  nor  to 
shave,  cut  his  hair,  nor  his  nails :  for  all  these, 
things  they  say  are  liable  to  produce  gita  (te- 
tanus), unless  the  wound  be  of  such  a  nature,  * 
and  in  such  a  situation,  that,  it  may  with  safety 
be  first  laid  completely  open,  then  there  is  no 
danger.  Mr.  Mariner  never  witnessed  a  case  of 
tetanus  produced  by  these  means ;  but  he  met 
with  many  who  said  they  had  seen  it  in  persona 
who  had  got  nearly  well  of  their  wounds :  but 
happening  to  wash  themselves  too  soon,  spasm 
supervened,  and  death  was  the  consequence. 
They  notice  that  wounds  in  the  extremities, 
particularly  in  the  feet  and  hands,  are  liable 
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to  produce  tetaovs:  also,  in  persons  already 
wounded,  sudden  alarms,  or  even  any  sudden 
noise  tbat  calls  the  attention  abruptly,  is  liable 
to  produce  this  complaint  Tbey  never  allow 
females  to  be  near  men  thus  wounded,  lest  the 
mere  stimulus  of  venereal  desire  should  induce 
this  dangerous  complaint.  As  to  cutting  the 
hair  and  nails,  they  positively  assert  that  the 
mere  sensation  of  these  simple  and  common 
operations  has  not  unfrequently  been  produc- 
tive of  these  dreadful  consequences.  The  man 
whose  case  we  have  just  mentioned  was  eight 
months  without  being  washed,  shaved,  or  hav- 
ing had  his  hair  or  nails  cut. 

Gita  is  a  disease  very  common  among  the 
Tonga  people;  but  still  more  common  among 
the  natives  of  the  Fiji  islands,  who,  from  their 
warlike  habits,  are  more  frequently  in  the  way 
of  it :  they  adopt,  however,  a  remedy  which  the 
Tonga  people  have  borrowed  of  tiiem,  and  con- 
sists in  the  operation  of  tocoldsi,  or  passing  a 
reed  first  wetted  with  saliva  into  the  urethra, 
so  as  to  occasion  a  considerable  irritation,  and 
dtflcharge  of  blood ;  and  if  the  general  spasm  is 
very  violent,  they  make  aseton  of  this  passage, 
by  passing  down  a  double  tbread,  looped  over 
the  end  of  the  reed,  and  when  it  is  felt  in  the 
perinseum  tfi#*y  cut  down  upim  it,  seize  hold  of 
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the  thread,  and  withdraw  the  reed,  so  that  the 
twQ  ends  of  the  thread  hang  from  the  orifice  of 
the  urethra,  and  the  doubled  part  from  the  art\* 
ficial  opening  in  the  perinoeum ;  the  thread  is 
occasionally  drawn  backwards  and  forwards, 
which  excites  very  great  pain,  and  abundant 
diiKsharge  of  blood.  The  latter  operation  Mr. 
Mariner  has  seen  performed  several  times ;  but 
only  twice  for  tetanus,  arising  in  both  instances 
from  wounds  in  the  foot :  in  these  cases  the 
^asms,  but  particularly  the  convulsive  pa* 
roxysms,  were  exceedingly  violent,  extending 
to  the  whole  body,  neck,  face,  trunk,  and  ex«- 
tremities :  but  in  neither  case  was  the  jaw  per- 
manently locked,  thpugh  on  every  accession  it 
was  violenljy  closed  for  a  few  seconds.  A  na* 
tive  of  the  Fiji  islands  performed  one  operation, 
and  Hala  A'pi  A'pi  the  other :  they  both  hap- 
pened at  Vavaoo,  at  different  times.  In  either 
case  the  disease  came  on  suddenly,  three  or 
four  days  after  the  wound  w  as  received,  which 
was  from  an  arrow  not  barbed.  The  mo- 
ment the  symptoms  became  evident  tocolosi 
was  performed.  In  the  short  space  of  two 
hours  one  of  them  was  greatly  relieved,  and  the 
other  in  about  six  or  eight  hours.  The  follow* 
ing  day  the  one  on  whom  Hala  A'pi  A'pi  ope^ 
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rated  was  quite  well,  atid  afterwards  had  nO 
other  attack ;  consequently  the  thread  was  with« 
drawn :  but  the  other  on  the  second  day  was 
not  quite  free  ivom  spasmodic  symptoms,  and  a 
paroxysm  coming  on,  the  seton  was  moved  fre* 
quently,  which  in  two  or  three  hours  gave  him 
great  relief,  and  he  afterwards  had  no  other  at-* 
tack :  it  was  thought  prudent,  however,  to  keep 
in  the  seton  till  the  fourth  or  fifth'  day,  when  it 
was  withdrawn.  The  effect  of  this  operation  was 
a  considerable  painand  tumefaction  of  the  penis, 
but  which  gradually  subsided  (in  about  five  or 
six  days) :  the  artificial  openings  in  both  cases 
healed  spontaneously,  without  any  difficulty. 

These  are  the  only  tn'o  cases  of  tetanus  in 
which  this  operation  was  performed  that  Mr. 
Mariner  can  speak  of  with  certainty,  having 
been  an  eyewitness  of  them.  He  heard  of 
several  others  at  the  Hapai  islands,  at  the 
island  of  Tonga,  &c.  some  of  which  were 
equally  fortunate.  From  what  he  has  heard 
and  seen  of  the  success  of  this  operation  at  the 
Tonga  islands,  he  is  disposed  to  believe  that 
about  three  or  four  in  ten  recover  by^^tbe  aid 
of  it.  The  Fiji  islanders,  however,  speak  of 
the  happy  effects  of  this  singular  mode  of  cure 
with  much  more  confidence  than  the  native* 
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<)f  Tonga ;  but  as  they  claim  the  merit  of  th^ 
discoYitry,  they  are  probably  rather  tin)  proftise 
in  praise  of  it. 

.  Tetanus  is  not  the  only  disease  for  the  cure 
of  which  the  c^eration  of  tocolSsi  is  .performed : 
it  is  adopted  also  in  cases  of  wounds  in  the 
abdomen,  upon  the  mistaken  notion  that  any 
extravasated  blood  in  the  cayity  of  the  abdo-^ 
men  is  capable  of  passing  off  by  the  discharge 
from  the  urethra.  Mr.  Mariner  saw  the  opera^' 
tion  performed  once  in  this  case,  and^  as  the 
man  was  considered  in  a  very  bad  state,  and 
notwithstanding  got  well,  the  cure  was  attri-* 
buted  to  this  remedy.  It  is  also  performed 
for  relief  in  cases  of  general  languor  and  in-> 
activity  of  the  sjrstem  ;  but,  in  such  instances, 
they  only  endeavour  to  produce  irritation  by 
passing  the  reed  without  any  thread  or  arti- 
ficial opening :  the  present  king  ha^  it  thus 
performed  on  him  for  this  purpose ;  and  tivo 
days  afterwards  he  said  he  felt  himself  quite 
light,  and  full  of  spirits. 

The  natives  of  these  islands  are  very  sub- 
ject to  enlarged  testicles,  and  for  this  they 
sometimes  perform  the  operation  of  boca  (cu- 
tration).  Mr.^  Mariner's  limited  observation 
on  this  subject  does  not  authoriase  him  to  speak 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  in  regard  to  the 
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precise  nature  of  these  tumeffactions.  Their 
mode  of  performing  this  operation  is  summary 
enough  :  a  bandage  being  tied  with  some  de-* 
gree  of  firmness  round  the  upper  part  of  the 
scrotum,  so  as  to  steady  the  diseased  mass,  at 
the  sam6  time  that  the  scrotum  is  closely  ex- 
panded o^er  it,  an  incision  is  made  with  bam- 
boo, just  large  enough  to  allow  the  testicle  to 
pass,  which  being  separated  from  its  cellular 
connections,  die  cord  is  divided,  and  thus  ends 
the  operation :  they  neither  tie  the  cord»  nor 
take  any  pains  to  stop  the  bleeding ;  but,  if 
the  testicle  be  not  very  large,  and  the  epidy- 
dimis  not  apparently  diseased,  they  perform 
the  operation  by  dissecting  it  from  that  body 
with  the  same  instrument.  The  external 
wound  is  kept  from  closing  by  a  pledget  of 
the  bana'na  leaf,  which  is  renewed  every  day 
till  the  discharge  has  ceased,  and  the  scrotum 
is  supported  by  a  bandage.  A  profuse  hae- 
morrhage is  mostly  the  consequence  of  this 
operation  :  it  was  performed  seven  times  within 
the  sphere  of  Mr.  Mariner's  knowledge,  during 
his  stay ;  to  three  of  which  he  was  a  witness : 
not  one  of  the  seven  died.  One  of  these  cases 
was  that  of  a  man  who  performed  the  opera- 
tion on  himself:  his  left  testicle  was  greatly 
enlarged,  being  about  five  or  six  inches  in  dia- 
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tlefter,  and  gave  him,  at  times,  severe  lanci^ 
Dating  pains :  two  or  three  times  he  was  about 
to  have  the  operation  performed  by  a  native  of 
Fiji,  but  his  courage  failed  him  wh^n  he  came 
to  the  trial.  One  day,  when  Mr.  MaHner  was 
with  him^  he  suddenly  determined  to  perform 
the  operation  on  himself;  and  it  was  not  miich 
sooner  said  than  done :  he  tied  on  the  bandage, 
opened  the  scrotum  with  a  very  steady  hand, 
in  a  fit  of  desperation  divided  the*  cord  and 
cellular  substance  together,  and  fell  senseless 
on  the  ground :  the  haemorrhage  was  visiry  pro* 
fuse.  M n  Mariner  called  in  some  persons  to 
his  assistance,  and  he  was  carried  into  a  house^ 
but  did  not  become  sensible*  for  nearly  an  hour, 
and  was  in  a  very  weak  state  from  loss  of  blood  : 
this  affair  confined  him  to  the  house  for  two  or 
three  months.  There  was  one  rare  instance  of 
a  man,  both  of  whose  testes  were  affected  with 
some  species  of  sarcoma,  to  a  degree  almost 
bej^nd  credit :  when  he  stood  up,  his  feet  were 
necessarily  separated  to  the  distance  of  three 
quarters  of  a  yard,  and  the  loaded  scrotum,  or 
rather  the  morbid  mass,  reached  to  within  six 
inches  of  the  ground :  there  was  no  appearance 
of  a  penis,  the  urine  being  discharged  from  a 
small  orifice  about  the  middle  of  the  tumor, 
that  is  to  say,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  b«Iow 
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the  OS  pubis.  Th£  man's  general  heal tb  was 
not  bad  ;  and  he  could  even  i^valk  by  the  help 
of  a  stick,  without  having  any  sling  or  support 
for  his  burthen :  it  was  specifically  lighter  than 
fresh  water,,  and  considerably  lighter  than  salt 
water,  so  as  to  produce  much  inconvenience 
to  him  when  he  bathed.  He  died  at  the  island 
of  Foa,  about  two  or  three  months  before  Mr. 
Mariner  left  Vavaoo. 

As  to  fractures,  and  dislocations  of  the  ex* 
tremities,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  native  but  what  understands  how  to  ma- 
nage at  least  these  that  are  most  likely  to  hap^ 
pen ;  for  they  are  very  well  acquainted  with  the 
general  forms  of  the  bones,  and  articulations 
of  the  extremities.  They  use  splints  made  of  a 
certain  part  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree :  for  broken 
arms  they  use  slings  of  gnatoo.  In  fractures 
of  the  cranium  they  allow  nature  to  take  her 
course  without  interfering,  and  it  is  truly  asto^ 
nishing  what  injuries  of  this  kind  they  will 
bear  without  fatal  consequences:  there  was 
one  man  whose  skull  had  been  so  beaten  in, 
in  two  or  three  places,  by  the  blows  of  a  club, 
that  his  head  had  an  odd  mis-shapen  appear- 
ance, and  yet  this  man  had  very  good  health, 
except  when  he  happened  to  take  cava,  which 
produced  a  temporary  insanity.     Fractures  of 
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tjie  clavicle  and  ribs  Mr.  Mariner  never  saw 
there. 

The  moat  common  surgical  operation  among* 
13mm  is  vhat  they  call  tafa^  which  is  topical 
blood-letting,  and  is  performed  by  making, 
with  a  shell,  incisions  in  the  skin  to  the  extent 
of  about  half  an  inch  in  various  parts  of  the 
body,  particularly  in  the  lumbal*  region  and 
extremities,  for  the  relief  of  pains,  lassitude, 
&c. ;  also  for  inflamed  tumours  they  never  fail 
to  promote  a  flow  of  blood  from  the  part ;  by 
the  same  means  they  open  abscesses,  and  press 
out  the  purulent  matter :  in  cases  of  hard  indo- 
lent tumours,  they  either  apply  ignited  tapa, 
or  hot  bread*fruit  repeatedly^  so  as  to  blister 
the  part,  and  ultimately  to  produce  a  purulent 
surfaca.  Ill-conditioned  ulcers,  particularly  in 
those  persons  whose  constitution  disposes  to 
such  things,  ai*e  scarified  by  shells ;  those  that 
seem  disposed  to  heal  are  allowed  to  take  their 
course  without  any  application. 

In  cases  of  sprains,  the  afiected  part  is  rubbed 
with  a  mixture  of  oil  and  water,  the  friction 
being  always  continued  in  one  direction,  that 
is  to  say,  from  the  smaller  towards  the  larger 
branches  of  the  vessels.  Friction,  with  the  dry 
hand,  is  also  often  used  in  similar  and  other 
cases,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  pain. 
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In  respect  to  inflammations  of  the  eyes,  whieb 
sometimes  rise  to  a  very  great  height,  attended 
frequently  with  a  considerable  purulent  disr 
charge ;  they  frequently  have  recourse  to  sea- 
rifilcation  by  the  application  of  a  particular 
kind  of  grass,  the  minute  spicula  with  which 
it  is  replete  dividing  the  inflamed  v^sels  as  it 
is  moved  upon  the  tunica  adnata.  To  assist  in 
reducing  ophthalmic  inflammations,  they  also 
drop  into  the  eye  an  acid  vegetable  juice,  and 
sometimes  another  of  a  bitter  quality ;  the  first 
is  called  vi,  the  latter  bcewlo.  The  species  of 
ophthalmia  to  which  they  are  subject,  though 
sometimes  lingering,  is  stated  scarcely  ever  to 
have  produced  serious  consequiencas,  and  is 
not  considered  contagious.  Mr.  Manner  nei- 
ther saw  nor  heard  but  of  one  man  who  had 
lost  his  sight  by  disease. 

In  cases  of  gunshot  wounds,  their  main  ob« 
ject  is  to  lay  the  wound  open,  if  it  can  be  done 
with  safety  in  respect  to  the  larger  blood-yes- 
sels  and  tendons,  not  only  for  the  extraction 
of  the  ball,  if  it  should  still  remain,  but  for  the 
-  purpose  of  converting  a  fistulous  into  an  open 
wound,  that  it  may  thereby  heal  sooner  and 
better :  if  they  have  to  cut  down  near  larger 
vessels,  they  use  bamboo  in  preference  to  the 
shell ;  the  same  near  tendons,  that  there  may 
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be  less  chance  of  injuring  them.  They  always 
mUke  incisfons  nearly  in  the  course  of  the 
muscles,  or,  at  least,  parallel  with  the  limb. 

The  amputation  of  a  limb  is  an  operation 
very  seldom  performed ;  nevertheless  it  has 
been  done  in  at  least  twelve  individuals.  Mr. 
Mariner  seeing  one  day  a  man  without  an  arm, 
curiosity  led  bim  to  enquire  how  it  happened, 
and  found  that  he  had  been  one  of  the  tweWe 
principal  cooks  of  Tobgoo  Ahoo,  the  tyrant  of 
Tonga,  and  had  submitted  to  the  amputation 
of  hM  left  arm,  under  the  circumstances  related 
Vol.  I/p.  76.  The  mode  in  which  this  opera* 
tion  was  performed  was  similar  to  that  of  too* 
toonima^  described  Vol.  II.  p.  222,  only  that  a 
large  heavy  axe  was  used  for  the  purpose. 
The  bleeding  was  not  so  profuse  as  might  be 
imagined,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  bluntness  of 
the  instrument  and  violence  of  the  blow.  This 
stump  appeared  to  Mr.  Mariner  to  be  a  very 
good  one ;  the  arm  was  taken  off  about  two 
inches  above  the  elbow.  Ten  were  stated  to 
have  done  very  well ;  of  the  remaining  two, 
one  died  of  excessive  hcemorrhs^e,  and  the 
other  of  mortification.  There  was  also  a  man 
living  at  the  island  of  Vavaoo  who  had  lost  a 
leg  in  consequence  of  the  bite  of  a  shark,  which 
is  not  a  very  uncommon  accident;  but  there 
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was  something  imusual  in  this  man's  particular 
case :  bis  leg  was  not  bitten  off,  but  the  iBesh 
was  almost  completely  torn  away  from  abont 
five  inches  below  the  knee  down  to  the  foot, 
leaving  the  tibia  and  fibula  greatly  exposed, 
and  the  foot  much  mangled :  he  was  one  of 
tl^ose  who  chose  to  perform  his  own  opera- 
tions ;  with  persevering  industry,  therefimre,  he 
sawed  nearly  through  the  two  bones  with  ^ 
shell,  renewing  his  tedious  and  painful  task 
every  day  till  he  had  nearly  accomplished  it, 
and  then  cconpleted  the  separation  by  a  sudden 
blow  with  a  stone !  The  stump  never  heakd. 
Mr.  Mariner  had  this  account  from  the  man 
himself  and  many  others. 

T^Cj  or  the  operation  of  circumcision,  is 
thus  performed :  a  narrow  slip  of"  wood,  of  a 
convenient  size,  being  wrapped  round  with 
gnatoo,  is  introduced  under  the  prsBputium, 
along  the  back  of  which  a  longitudinal  inci« 
sion  is  then  made  to  the  extent  of  about  half 
an  inch,  either  with  bamboo  or  shell  (the  latter 
is  preferred) ;  this  incision  is  carried  through 
the  outer  fold,  and  the  beginning  of  the  inner 
fold,  the  remainder  of  the  latter  being  after- 
wards torn  open  with  die  fingers :  the  end  of 
the  penis  is  then  wrapped  up  in  the  leaf  of  a 
tree  called  gnaUi^  and  is  secured  with  a  band* 
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age :  the  boy  ib  not  allowed  to  bathe  for  three 
days :  the  leaf  is  renewed  once  or  twice  a  day. 
At  the  Fiji  islands  this  operation  is  performed 
by  amputating  a  portion  of  the  pneputium, 
according  to  the  Jewish  rite. 

The  operation  of  the  ta  tattow^  or  puncturing 
the  skin,  and  marking  it  with  certain  confi- 
gurations, though  it  is  not  properly  surgical,  yet 
we  mention  it  here,  as  it  is  very  apt  to  produce 
enlargements  of  the  inguinal  and  axillary 
glands.  The  instrument  used  for  the  purpose 
of  this  operation  somewhat  resembles  a  small 
tooth  comb :  they  have  several  kinds,  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  breadth,  from  six  up  to  fi% 
or  sixty  teeth :  they  are  made  of  the  bone  of 
the  wing  of  the  wild  duck.  Being  dipped  in 
a  mixture  of  soot  and  water,  the  outline  of  the 
tatto'w  is  first  marked  off  before  the  operator 
begins  to  puncture,  which  he  afterwards  doe$ 
by  striking  in  the  points  of  the  instrument  with 
a  small  stick  made  of  a  green  branch  of  the 
cocoa-nut  tree :  when  the  skin  begins  to  bleed, 
which  it  quickly  does,  the  operator  occasionally 
washes  off  the  blood  with  cold  water,  and  re- 
peatedly goes  over  the  same  places :  as  this  it 
a  veiy  painfull  process,  but  a  small  portion  of  it 
IS  done  at  once,  giving  the  patient  (who  may 
justly  be  so  called)  int^rvfels  of  three  or  four 
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days  rest,  s<^  that  it  is  frequently  two  m<Hitlis 
befoi'e  it  is  completely  finished.  The  parts 
tattowed  are  from  within  two  inches  of  the 
knees  up  to  about  three  inches  above  the  urn- 
bilicys :  there  are  certain  patterns  or  forms  of 
the  tattow,  known  by  distinct  names,  and  the 
individual  may  choose  which  he  likes.  On 
their  brown  skins  the  tattow  has  a  black  ap- 
pearance, on  the  skin  of  an  European  a  fine 
blue  appearance.  This  operation  causes  that 
portion  of  the -skin  on  which  it  is  performed  to 
remain  permanently  thicker.  During  the  time 
that  it  is  performed,  but  sometimes  not  for  two 
or  three  months  afterwards,  swellings  of  the 
injs^uinal  glands  take  place,  and  which  almost 
always  suppurate :  sometimes  they  are  opened 
with  a  shell  before  they  point,  which  is  consi- 
dered the  best  treatment ;  at  other  times  they 
are  allowed  to  take  their  course.  We  need  not 
wonder  at  the  absorbents  becoming  so  much 
affected  when  we  consider  the  extent  of  surface 
which  is  subjected  to  this  painful  operation; 
even  the  glans  penis  and  the  verge  of  the  anus 
do  not  escape.  It  is  considered  very  unmanly 
not  to  be  tattowed,  so  that  there  is  nobody  but 
what  submits  to  it  as  soon  as  he  is  grown  up. 
The  women  are  not  subjected  to  it,  though  a 
few  of  them  choose  to  have  some  marks  of  it 
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on  the  inside  of  their  fingers.  The  men  would 
think  it  very  indecent  not  to  be  tattowed,  be- 
cause  though  in  battle  they  wear  nothing  but 
the  mahi,  they  appear  by  this  means  to  be 
dressed,  without  having  the  incumbrance  of 
clothing.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that 
at  the  Fiji  islands,  the  men,  on  the  contrary, 
are  not  tattowed,  but  the  women  are.  The 
operation  is  managed  by  their  own  sex,  though 
by  no  means  to  that  extent  to  which  it  is  per- 
formed on  the  Tonga  men,  contenting  them- 
selves chiefly  with  having  it  done  on  the  nates 
in  form  of  a  large  circular  patch,  though  some- 
times in  that  of  a  crescent ;  and  most  of  them 
have  it  also  done  on  the  labia  pudendi,  consist- 
ing of  one  line  of  dots  on  each  side,  just  within 
the  verge  of  the  external  labia. 

We  cannot  with  certainty  say  that  the  glan- 
dular ulcerations  above  alluded  to  are  always 
produced  by  the  tatt6w,  though  in  all  likeli- 
hood, when  it  has  recently  been  performed,  it 
is  the  exciting  cause ;  but  the  people  are  very 
subject  to  scrofulous  indurations,  glandular  en- 
largements, and  ulcers :  they  call  the  disease 
cahi ;  the  parts  affected  are  the  groins,  axillae, 
and  neck;  though  many  other  parts  of  the 
foody  are  also  liable  to  ulcers,  which  they  call 
fclUa.  These  diseases  sometimes  run  on  to  such 
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an  extent,  and  assume  such  appearances,  that 
we  believe  some  travellers  have  mistaken  them 
for  lues  venerea.  It  is  certain  that  some  indi- 
viduals affected  with  palla  have  been  obliged 
to  submit  to  the  loss  of  a  nose,  the  cartilagi* 
notis  and  softer  parts  of  that  organ  becoming 
completely  destroyed :  it  must  be  also  men«- 
tioned  at  the  same  time,  that  the  natives  are  subr 
ject  to  gonorrhoeal  discharges,  attended  with 
ardor  urinse.  All  these  circumstances  appear 
very  equivocal:  but  Mr.  Mariner  has  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  venereal  disease  did 
not  exist  under  any  form,  either  at  the  Hfl^»ai 
islands  or  Vavaoo,  during  the  time  that  he  was 
there ;  although,  to  his  certain  knowledge,  three 
of  the  survivors  of  the  Port  au  Prince's  crew 
had  gonorrhoeas  at  the  time  the  ship  was  taken, 
one  of  whom  had  brought  it  from  England,  and 
the  other  two  had  contracted  it  at  the  Sandwich 
islands.  Sevei*al  others  of  the  ship's  company 
had  also  venereal  affections :  but  they  fell  in  the 
general  massacre  on  board.  In  the  first  place  we 
must  observe,  in  respect  to  those  labouiing  un- 
der the  diseases  called  eahi  and  palla,  that  the 
complaints  are  either  not  venereal,  or  that  the 
venereal  disease  subsides  in  them,  and  the  con- 
stitution cures  itself  spontaneously.  2d]y,  That 
the  organs  of  generation  are  never  affected  pre- 
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riously  to  tbe  more  general  disease  coming  on. 
3d]y,  That  these  diseases  are  not  known  to  be, 
or  believed  to  be  contracted  by  sexual  inter- 
course. 4thly,  That  though  these  diseases  in 
some  constitutions  produce  fatal  consequences, 
yet  very  frequently  the  appetite  and  strength, 
and  fulness  of  flesh,  remain  much  the  same 
as  if  no  disease  existed,  though  this  happens  in 
pdlla  more  than  in  cahi.  In  respect  to  the  go- 
norrhoeas-to  which  they  are  subject,  they  are  for 
the  most  part  very  mild  in  their  symptoms,  and 
get  well  in  a  few  days ;  besides  w  hich,  they  are 
not  capable  of  being  communicated  between 
the  sexes,  or  at  least  this  is  not  known  or  be- 
lieved to  be  the  case.  In  regard  to  the  three 
men  of  the  Port  au  Prince's  crew,  they  got  well 
without  exactly  knowing  when  or  how :  for  the 
consternation  occasioned  by  the  capture  of  the 
ship  and  the  destruction  of  their  countrymen, 
and  the  alarm  and  state  of  anxiety  in  which  they 
were  for  at  least  two  or  three  days,  had  produced 
such  a  change  in  the  constitution,  or  at  least  in 
the  disease,  that  it  had  actually  got  well  before 
they  were  aware  of  it.  Mr.  Mariner  enquired 
among  some  of  the  oldest  men  if  they  had  ever 
seen  or  heard  of  such  a  disease  as  syphilis  or  ve- 
nereal gonorrhoea  (describing  the  general  cha- 
racter of  it,  and  how  it  was  communicated),  and 
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learnt  that  a  woman,  a  native  of  one  of  the  Hapai 
islands,  having  had  connexion  ivith  one  of  the 
men  belonging  to  a  French  ship,  became  on  fire, 
(as  they  expressed  it),  and  died  afterwai-ds  in  a 
^ry  bad  state :  and  this  was  all  that  he  learned 
respecting  what  might  reasonably  be  supposed 
to  be  true  syphilis.  Pcllla  frequently  gets  well 
Upontaneously :  but  the  remedies  commonly 
used  are  scarification  of  the  ulcered  surface^ 
powder  of  turmeric  sprinkled  over  it,  and  some- 
times a  bitter  vegetable  juice  dropped  on  it. 

They  have  among  them  another  kind  of  ul- 
cerous disease,  which  they  call  tona^  very  di-« 
stinct  from  the  two  last  described,  children 
"being  for  the  most  part  subject  to  it ;  and  it  is 
one  of  those  diseases  which  only  occur  once 
during  a  person's  life.  The  patient  is  first  seized 
with  general  languor  and  debility,  attended 
with  loss  of  appetite :  in  a  few  days  an  eruption 
appears  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  but  par- 
ticularly in  the  comers  of  the  mouth,  axillce, 
groins,  parts  of  generation,  and  anus ;  the  pus^ 
tules  at  first  are  exceedingly  small,  but  at  length 
increase  to  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter; 
fungous  excrescences  grow  out  of  them,  exhi- 
biting a  granulated  surface,  and  discharging  a 
viscous  fluid,  which  concretes  round  the  edges.^ 
These  pustules  come  also  upon  the  soles  of  the 
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feet,  and  increase  to  a  considerable  size,  giving 
Tery  great  pain  :  Mr.  Mariner  is  not  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  the  pulse,  iScc.  The  disease  ge- 
nerally lasts  several  months,  and  sometimes  a 
couple  of  years.  From  the  symptom^  thus  far 
described,  there  is  not  much  doubt  about  its  re- 
semblance to  what  is  called  the  yaws :  the  re- 
medies they  use  for  it  are  a  certain  bitter  juice 
dropped  into  the  ulcers,  and  rubbing  off  the  fun- 
gous ftxcrescences  with  cocoa-nut  husk  dipped 
in  sea-water.  They  are  subject  also  to  a  pus- 
tulous eruption,  chiefly  confined  to  the  feet,  but 
which  sometimes  affects  the  hands :  it  usually 
appears  between  the  toes,  and  has  in  its  exter- 
nal character  a  strong  resemblance  to  psora, 
and  itches  very  much :  it  appears  in  the  form 
of  small  pustules  with  whitish  heads,  which, 
when  rubbed  off,  generally  discharge  a  watery 
fluid :  it  is  supposed  to  arise  from  walking  in 
clayey  places  without  the  opportunity  of  wash- 
ing the  feet  afterwards  :  it  is  not  thought  to  be 
contagious :  it  usually  lasts  about  four  or  five 
days.  The  name  they  give  it  is  gno'wooa.  They 
use  no  remedy. 

They  are  also  subject  to  a  disease  calledyboa  .- 
but  if  we  describe  the  symptoms  of  elephantia- 
sis, we  shall  have  related  with  tolerable  accuracy 
the  history  of  this  disorder.    Labillardiere  no- 
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tices   the  disease,  and  calls  it  elephantiasis. 
They  use  no  remedy  for  it. 

The  disease  called  miomdco  usually  lasts  from 
four  to  aeren  months :  in  the  latter  stages  it 
someM'hat  i-esembles  phthisis.  It  comes  on 
vith  occasional  chilliness,  loss  of  appetite,  low- 
ness  of  spirits,  wasting  of  the  flesh :  shortly  suc- 
ceed swellings  in  the  groin  and  axilloe;  general 
debility,  paleness  of  the  lips.  As  the  disease 
^vances  the  patient  stoops  very  much  ;  expe« 
riences  pains  in  the  chest,  and  across  the  shoul- 
ders :  sometimes,  but  not  often,  a  cough,  and 
expectoration  now  supervene,  the  debility  and 
emaciation  become  extreme,  and  death  relieves 
the  patient  from  his  sufferings :  these  are  all 
the  symptoms  which  Mr.  Mariner  can  speak  of 
with  certainty.  They  use  no  physical  remedies* 

Feke-fike  appears  to  be  a  sort  of  mild  irre«^ 
gular  intermittent :  the  paroxysm  usually  lasts 
from  two  to  eight  hours,  and  consists  of  a  cold 
and  a  hot  stage :  but  is  seldom  succeeded  by 
perspiration.  The  returns  of  the  paroxystn  are 
very  uncertain ;  sometimes  two,  at  other  times^ 
three,  four,  five  or  more  days  intervene.  Th« 
patient  is  sometimes  perfectly  well  for  a  month, 
and  then  his  disorder  returns. 

In  regard  to  diseases  properly  belonging  Xm 
females,  Mr.  Mariner  has  very  little  to  commu- 
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liicate.  The  women  are  in  general  tolerably 
healthy :  during  the  catamenia,  they  anoint 
themselves  all  over  with  a  mixture  of  oil  and 
turmeric,  to  avoid  catching  cold  ;  afid  they  do 
the  same  after  lying  in,  on  which  occasions 
women  always  assist,  to  the  perfect  exclusion 
of  the  other  sex :  respecting  the  circumstances 
of  parturition,  and  the  separation  of  the  child, 
these  things  are  kept  a  profound  secret  from  the 
men.  The  men  also  occasionally  use  this  mix- 
ture, of  turmeric  and  oil  in  time  of  war,  when 
the  weather  is  wet,  to  prevent  them  from  feeling 
chilly,  for  at  that  time  they  have  scarcely  any 
dress :  Mr.  Mariner  on  similar  occasions  has 
Anointed  himself  all  over  with  it,  and  found  it  to 
have  the  desired  eflfeot* 


tot.  ir. 
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CHAP.  XXII. 


General  obsenrations  on  the  principal  arts  and  manubctarea 
— Canoe-building— Inlaying  with  ivory — Preparing  graves 
— ^Constructing  stone  vaults — Net-making — Fishing—^ 
House»building— -Striving  the  tattow-— Carving  the 
handles  of  dubs— Shaving  with  shells— Cooking  food — 
— Enumeration  of  the  principal  made  dishes— Mdcing 
ropes;  bows  and  arrows;  clubs  and  speacs~*Manu&c«> 
ture  of  gnatoo,  and  mode  of  printing  it^-Making  mats, 
baskets^  combs,  thread,  &c. 

1  HE  next  subject  in  order  is  the  state  of 
the  arts  and  manufactures.  We  have  already 
spoken,  as  far  as  respectability  is  concerned, 
of  those  which  constitute  distinct  professions, 
being  for  the  most  part  hereditary  *,  and  are 
all  exercised  by  men :  there  are  several  other 
arts,  however,  some  of  which  are  practised 
by  men,  others  by  women,  but  which  are 
not  considered  professional,  as  they  do  not 
constitute  the  business  of  a  person^s  life ;  and 

*  See  p.  93  and  g6  of  this  vohime. 
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tlii^  terpi  toofoonga^  (artizan),  is  consequently 
not  applied  to  those  who  perform  them :  among 
these  are  principally  the  art  of  performing  sur- 
gical operations ;  erecting  fortifications  ;  mak- 
ing ropes,  bows  and  arrows,  clubs  and  spears, 
which  are  practised  by  men,  whilst  the  manu- 
facture of  g^atoo,  mats,  baskets,  thread,  combs, 
&C.,  constitute  the  occasional  employment  of 
the  women,  even  of  those  of  rank.  We  shall 
give  an  account  of  each  of  the  principal  arts, 
beginning  with  those  that  are  strictly  profes- 
sional. 

Fo  VACA,  canoe-building.  As  it  would  bfe 
impossible  to  give  an  intelligible  and  accurate 
description  of  this  ingenious  and  useful  art, 
without  referring  to  well-executed  plates,  and 
as  this  has  been  already  so  ably  done  in 
Cook's  and  d'Entrecasteaux's  voyages,  we  pre- 
sume it  would  be  but  an  unnecessary  intrusion 
upon  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  attempt 
entering  into  such  a  description.  It  may  here 
be  noticed,  however,  that  the  Totiga  people 
have  obtained  a  considerable  share  of  informa- 
tion in  the  art  of  building  and  rigging  canoes, 
from  the  natives  of  the  Fiji  islands.  It  has 
already  been  observed,  that,  in  all  probability, 
the  communication  between  these  two  nations, 
at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 

T  2 
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leagues,  began  on  the  part  of  the  Tonga  peo- 
ple, who  being  situated  to  windward,  it  is  very 
likely  that  one  or  more  of  their  canoes  were 
formerly  drifted  to  the  Fiji  islands  by  stress  of 
weather ;  and  although  they  have  no  traditiou 
of  such  a  circumstance,  yet  this  one  considera- 
tion tends  strongly  to  coiToborate  the  idea.  It 
is  highly  probable  that  neither  of  them  went 
out  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  or  if  such  an 
opinion  be  admitted,  there  is  little  doubt  bat 
that  the  people  of  Tonga  first  made  the  at- 
tempt, although  the  construction  and  rigging 
of  their  canoes  were  at  that  time  far  inferior. 
The  grounds  for  this  opinion  are,  first,  their 
situation  to  windward,  and  secondly,  their  su- 
perior enterprising  spirit,  in  affairs  of  naviga* 
tion,  which  may  be  said  to  constitute  a  feature 
of  their  national  character.  Their  superiority 
in  this  respect  is  so  great,  that  no  native  of 
Fiji,  as  far  as  is  known,  ever  ventured  to  Tonga 
but  in  a  canoe  manned  with  Tonga  people,  nor 
ever  ventured  back  to  his  own  islands,  but  un- 
der the  same  guidance  and  protection.  If  we 
look  to  the  voyage  of  Cow  Mooala,  related  in 
Chap.  10,  we  cannot  but  entertain  a  ver^'  fa- 
vourable idea  of  his  maritime  skill.  He  sailed 
from  the  Fiji  islands  for  those  of  Tonga,  but 
the  state  of  the  weather  prevented  him  making 
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them ;  then  he  steered  for  the  Navigator's  is- 
lands ;  and  the  weather  being  still  unfavoura- 
ble, he  was  drifted  to  Fotoona,  where  his  ca- 
noe was  destroyed,  and  his  cargo  of  sandal 
wood  taken  from  him.  Notwithstanding  these 
misfortunes,  as  soon  as  another  large  canoe 
was  built,  he  again  ventured  to  sea,  and  re- 
turned to  the  Fiji  islands  to  lay  in  a  second 
cargo.  \ 

The  Fiji  islanders  make  their  canoes  princi- 
pally of  a  hard  firm  wood,  called  fehi,  which 
is  not  liable  to  become  worm-eaten ;  and  as 
the  Tonga  islands  do  not  produce  this  wood, 
the  natives  are  not  able  to  build  canoes  so 
large  or  so  strong  as  those  of  their  instructors: 
all  their  large  canoes,  therefore,  are  either  pur- 
chased or  taken  by  force  from  the  natives  of 
Fiji.  The  natives  of  Tonga  take  the  greatest 
pains  with  their  canoes,  polishing  them  with 
pumice-stone,  and  paying  every  attention  that 
they  are  not  more  exposed  to  the  weather 
than  is  absoliitely  necessary.  The  canoes  of 
the  Navigator's  islands  are  similar  to  those 
which  were  formerly  in  use  at  Tonga,  but  the 
natives  of  those  islands  never  venture  to  the 
latter  place  but  in  canoes  manned  with  Tonga 
people.  ... 

FoNo  iiE,  carving  ornaments  out  of  whiles 
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teeth,  for  the  neck,  and  inlaying  club8,  &Cv 
with  the  same  material,  'l^his  art,  as  far  as 
it  regards  ornaments  for  the  neck,  is  of  Fiji 
origin ;  but  inlaying  clubs,  wooden  pillows^ 
&c.,  is  their  own  invention.  An  account  of 
the  ornaments  for  the  neck  has  already  been 
given,  (Vol.  I.  p.  311.)  They  inlay  their  clubs 
with  extraordinary  neatness,  considering  the 
rude  tool  they  employ,  which  is  generally  a 
iogi  {or  small  adze),  made  out  of  an  European 
chisel,  a  piece  of  an  old  saw,  or  even  a  fl^«- 
tened  nail,  to  which  a  handle  is  affijLed*  They 
only  ornament  those  clubs  which  are  consi- 
dered good  on  account  of  their  form,  or  the  qua- 
lity of  the  wood,  or  those  which  have  done 
much  execution  :  to  the  latter  it  used  to  be 
the  custom  to  give  a  proper  name.  Those 
that  make  these  ornaments  are  chiefly  canoe- 
builders. 

TooFOONGA  TA'Boo,  superintendHnts  of  fu- 
neral  rites:  these,  as  the  name  indicates,  have 
the  regulalfon  of  every  thing  regarding  burials 
of  principal  chiefs :  they  are  generally  mata* 
booles,  and  are  always  consulted  respecting 
the  preparations  and  forms  of  ceremony  neces- 
sary on  such  occasions,  and  which  are  handed 
down  by  them  from  father  to  son. 

TooFOONGA  TA  ma'cca,  or  makci-s  of  stone 
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vaults  tor  the  burial  of  chiefs.  The  general 
form  of  these  vaults  has  been  already  de^ 
scribed,  (Vol..  I.  p.  153.)  The  stones  used  for 
this  purpose  are  about  a  foot  in  thickness,  and 
are  cut  of  the  requisite  dimensions,  out  of  the 
stratum  found  <m  the  beaches  of  some  of  the 
islands. 

JiA  cobs' NOA,  net-making.  This  art  is  per* 
formed  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  with  us :  the 
thread  is  made  of  the  inner  bark  of  a  tree, 
which  they  call  olongd :  large  nets,  howeyfr, 
are  made  of  plait,  formed  from  the  husk  of  the 
cocoa-nut. 

TooFooNOA  toty'ica,  fishermen.  All 
those  who  follow  this  profession  are  sailws : 
their  mode  of  catching  fish  is  chiefly  with  the 
net,  though  they  sometimes  make  use  of  the 
line  and  hook. 

Laboa  fallb,  house-^building.  Everyman 
knows  how  to  build  a  house,  but  those  whose 
business  it  is  have  chiefly  to  erect  large  houses 
on  marly's,  consecrated. houses,  and  dwellings 
for  chieft.  The  general  form  of  their  houses 
is  oblong,  rather  approaching  to  an  ova),  the 
two  ends  being  closed,  and  the  front  and  back 
open ;  the  sloping  thatched  roof  descending 
to  within  about  four  feet  of  the  ground,  which 
is  generally  supported  by  four  posts ;  the  larger 
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houses  by  six,  or  sometinies  more.  The  chief 
art  in  building  a  house  consists  in  fastening 
the  beams,  &c.  strongly,  with  plait  of  different 
colours,  made  of  the  husk  of  the  cocoa*nut,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  locdk  very  ornamental ;  the  co-^ 
lours,  which  are  black,  red,  and  yellow,  being 
tastefully  disposed .  The  thatch  of  the  superior 
houses  is  made  of  the  dried  leaves  of  the  sugar- 
pane,  and  which  will  last  seven  pr  eight  years 
without  requiring  repair.  The  thatch  of  the 
common  houses  is  made  of  matting  formed  of 
the  leaves  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  and  which 
lasts  about  two  or  three  years ;  but  being  much 
easier  to  make  than  the  other,  it  is  more  fre- 
quently used.  The  flooring  is  thus  made :  the 
ground,  being  raised  about  a  foot,  is  beaten 
down^haixl,  and  covered  with  leaves  of  the 
cocoa-nut  tree,  dried  grass,  or  leaves  of  the 
id  tree:  over  this  is  laid  a  bleached  matting, 
made  of  the  young  leaves  of  the  cocoa-iiut  tree. 
The  house  consists,  as  it  were,  but  of  one 
apartment,  but  which  is  subdivided  occasion-- 
ally  by  screens  about  six  or  eight  feet  high. 
In  case  of  rain,  or  at  night,  if  the  weather  is 
cool,  they  let  down  a  sort  of  blind,  which  is 
attached  to  the  eaves  of  the  open. sides  of  the 
liouse :  these  blinds  are  made  of  long  mats, 
about  six  inches  in  width,  one  above  another, 
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and  rather  overlapping,  and  are  so  contrived  as 
to  draw  up  by  means  of  strings,  like  our  Vene- 
tian blinds,  and  are  then  concealed  just  within 
the  eaves.  The  common  honses  have  not  these 
blinds,  but,  in  place  of  them,  a  few  mats  hung 
up  as  occasion  may  require; 

Ta  tattow,  striking  the  tattow.  This^opera- 
tion  has  already  been  described  in  the  last 
chapter,  and  nothing  farther  is  here  to  be  said, 
except  that  Tooitonga  is  never  tattowed  at  the 
Tonga  islands ;  for  it  is  not  considered  re* 
i^>ectful  to  put  so  high  a  chief  to  so  much  pain, 
and  if,  therefore,  he  wishes  to  undergo  this 
operation,  he  must  visit  Hamoa,  (the  Naviga- 
tor's islands),  for  that  purpose. 

ToNoi  Aco'w,  club  carving  or  engraving. 
Formerly  the  whole  of  the  dubs  used  to  be  en- 
graved, but  now  this  ornamental  work  is  con- 
fined to  the  handle :  it  is  executed  with  a  gi*eat 
deal  of  neatness.  A  shark's  tooth  used  to  be 
the  instrument,  but  now  they  make  a  sort  of 
graver  out  of.  a  nail:  flattened,  sharpened,  and 
fixed  in  a  handle.  Instances  of  their  neatness 
in  this  sort  of  workmanship  piay  be  seen  in 
our  museuins,  and  in  the  engrayed  representa- 
tions of  other  ivprks.  ; 

Fy  cava,  shayiBg^the;beard.  ..They  have  two 
piodes  of  performing  this  operation,  viz.  with 
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the  two  valves  of  a  certain  kind  of  shell,  \Khicb 
they  call  bfbi,  suid  with  pumice-stone :  the  lat-» 
ter  is  used  by  the  party  himself  who  requires 
the  operation ;  the  former  by  those  whose  pro-* 
fession  it  is  to  shave  others.  The  edge  of  one 
valve  being  pressed  horizontally  against  the 
chin  or  lip  by  the  left  hand,  that  portion  of  the 
beard  which  s^pears  upon  it  is  rubbed  or  filed 
off  by  the  rough  back  of  the  other  valve.  This 
operation  is  generally  performed  once  in  about 
eight  or  ten  days.  The  beads  of  infants  are 
always  kept  closely  shaved;  but  this  is  done 
with  a  shark's  tooth  by  the  mother. 

Fe  ooMoo,  the  art  of  cooking.  If  refine* 
ment  in  cookery  is  one  proof  of  the  civilization 
of  a  people,  the  natives  of  the  South  Seas  have 
something  to  boast  of  in  this,  respect ;  at  least 
the  people  of  the  Tonga  islands  can  invite  you 
to  pflrtake  of  at  least  thirty  or  forty  different 
kinds  of  dishes,  consisting  in  or  prepared  from 
one  or  more  of  the  following  articles,  viz, 
pork)  tuMje,  fowls  of  different  kinds,  fish, 
yams,  bread-fruit,  plantains,  bananas,  cocoa* 
nuts,  talo,  and  cabe,  (esculent  roots),  and  ma- 
faoi,  A  preparation  from  a  root  of  the  same 
name.  We  shall  give  a  short  account  of  the 
principal  preparations  of  food. 

Baked  park.    The  aniiaal  is  first  stunned  by 
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H  blow  with  a  stick,  and  then  killed  by  repeated 
blows  on  both  sides  of  the  neck.  It  is  then 
rubbed  over  with  the  juicy  substance  of  the 
banana  tree,  thrown  for  a  few  minutes  on  the 
fire,  and,  when  warm,  scraped  with  muscle 
shells  or  knives,  and  then  washed.  It  is  next 
laid  on  Its  back,  when  the  cook  cuts  open  the 
throat,  and  drawing  forth  the  wind-pipe  and 
gullet,  passes  a  skewer  behind  them,  and  ties 
*L  String  tight  round  the  latter,  afterwards  to 
be  divided :  he  then  cuts  a  circular  piece  from 
the  belly,  from  four  to  six  inches  diameter,  and 
draws  forth  the  entrails*,  separating  the  at- 
tachments either  by  force  or  by  the  use  of 
bamboo :  the  diaphragoEi  is  then  divided,  and 
the  gullet,  wind-pipe,  contents  of  the  chest, 
stomach  and  liter,  are  all  drawn  away  together 
%long  with  the  boivels :  from  these  the  liv^is  se- 
parated to  be  baked  with  the  hog ;  the  remainder 
is  washed  and  cooked  over  hot  embers,  to  be 
shared  out  and  eaten  in  the  mean  while.  The 
whole  inside  of  the  hog  is  now  filled  up  with 
hot  stones,  each  wrapped  up  in  bread -frnit 

^  He  has  idready  made  a  circular  incisiaa  round  the  anu% 
and  tied  the  rectum  to  secure  the  contents,  lest  the  interior 
of  the  abdomen  should  get  dirty,  which  they  are  very  care- 
ful to  avoid,  as  they  do  not  otherwise  wash  the  inside,  which 
they  say  would  spoil  it. 
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leaves,  and  all  the  apertures  of  the  body  are 
closed  up  quickly,  also  with  leaves :  it  is  then 
laid  with  the  belly  downwards,  in  a  hole  in  the 
ground,  lined  with  hot  stones,  a  fire  having  been 
previously  made  there  for  that  purpose,  but  pre- 
vented, however,  from  touching  them,  by  small 
branches  of  the  bread-fruit  tree :  a  few  other 
branches  are  now  laid  across  the  back  of  the  pig, 
and  plenty  of  banana  leaves  strewed  or  rather 
heaped  over  the  whole,  upon  which,  again,  a 
mound  of  eartli  is  raised,  so  that.no  steam  ap- 
parently escapes.  The  liver  is  put  by  the  side 
of  the  pig,  and  sometimes  yams.  By  these 
means,  a  good  sized  pig  may  be  very  well 
cooked  in  half  an  hour  :  a  large  hog  is  gene* 
rally  about  half  done  in  this  way,  then  taken 
up,  cut  to  pieces,  and  each  piece  being  wrapped 
up  separately  in  leaves,  is  cooked  again  in  like 
manner.  Yams,  fowls,  bread-fruit,  and  every 
thing  that  is  baked,  is  dressed  after  this  man- 
ner; the  larger  yams  being  cut  into  smaller 
pieces.  They  perform  the  process  of  boiling 
in  earthen  pots,  of  the  manufacture  of  the 
Fiji  islands,  or  in  iron  vessels  procured  from 
ships,  or  in  banana  leaves :  they  also  occasion- 
.  ally  roast  food  upon  hot  embers!  As  to  their 
made  dishes,  the  following  is  a  list  of  the  prin«> 
cipal. 
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'    Vy-hoo;  fish  soap,  made  %nth  a  liquid  pre- 
paration of  cocoa-nut  and  water. 

Vy-oofi ;  boiled  yams  mashed  up  with  cocoa- 
nut  and  water. 

Vy-hopa;   ripe  bananas  cut  in  slices/ and 
boiled  with  cocoa-nut  and  water. 

Vy-chi ;  a  sort  of  jelly  made  of  ma,  and  the 
juice  of  the  chi  root. 

Vy-yi;  a  sort  of  apple  grated,  mixed  with 
water  and  strained. 

Boboi ;  a  preparation  of  ma  and  chi^  form- 
ing a  stronger  jelly,  but  similar  to  nychi. 

Boi ;  similar  to  the  above,  but  not  jellied. 
f  '  Fy'caky'  lolo  tootoo ;  bread-fruit  beaten  up 
and  cut  into  small  pieces :  it  is  eaten  with  a 
preparation  of  cocoa-nut,  and  the  juice  either 
of  the  chi  or  sugar-cane  :  it  very  much  riesem- 
bles,  in  appearance  and  taste,  batter  pudding, 
with  melted  butter  and  sugar. 

Fy^caky'  lo'lo  ma/tta;    same  as  the  above, 
eaten  with  the  expressed  juice  of  the  cocoa-nut. 

Loo-lolol ;  talo  leaves  heated  or  stewed  with 
the  expressed  juice  of  the  cocoa-nut. 

Loo-effenioo ;  talo  leaves  heated  with  grated 
cocoa-nut  fermented. 

Loo  alo  he  booaca ;  talo  leaves  heated  with 
a  fat  piece  of  pork,  kept  till  it  is  high. 
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LoD  tahi ;  talo  leares  heated  with  a  small 
quantity  of  sea  water. 

Ma  me  ;  fermented  bread-^fruit 

Ma  hopa  ;  fermented  bananas; 

Ma  natoo ;  fermented  bananas  well  kneaded 
and  baked. 

Ma  loloi ;  fermented  bananas  stewed  with 
^expressed  juice  of  the  cocoa-nut. 

Loloi  fekke ;  dried  cat-fish,  stewed  wiA  the 
expressed  juice  of  the  cocoa«nut. 

Loloi ;  a  baked  pudding  made  of  mahoa 
root  and  the  expressed  juice  of  the  cocoa-nut, 

Tawgootoo ;  a  baked  cake  made  of  mahoa 
root,  small  pieces  of  cocoa*nut,  and  the  ex- 
pressed juice  of  the  nut. 

Fucca  lili;  the  powder  of  mahoa  root 
^rinkled  into  boiling  water  till  the  whole  be« 
x^omes  a  semi-jellied  mass. 

Ve  halo ;  a  preparation  of  the  substance  of 
young  cocoa-nuts,  with  their  milk  stewed  toge- 
ther. 

Awly' ;  the  inside  of  young  cocoa-nuts  and 
the  juice  of  the  chi  root  mixed  with  the  milk/ 
'  Thus  far  with  those  arts  that  are  strictly 
professional,  and  are  practised  by  men  ;  there 
are  some  others  not  professional,  which  are 
also  exercised  by  men,  viz.  surgical  operations-, 
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erecting  fortifications,^  rope-making,  and  mak* 
ing  bows  and  an*oiV8,  clubs  and  spears :  the  first 
has  been  treated  of  in  Chap.  21,  and  for  the  se-> 
cond,  see  Vol.  L  p.  97. 

Rope-making.  There  are  two  kinds  of  rope^ 
one  made  of  the  husk  of  the  cocoa-nut,  which 
is  the  superior  sort,  and  the  other  of  the  inner 
bark  of  the  faw.  Although  these  ropes  are 
made  entirely  by  hand,  yet  even  those  of  con* 
siderable  circumference  are  laid  with  the  great- 
est regularity :  they  are  very  elastic,  and  the 
strength  of  them  is  universally  known.  The 
husk  of  the  cocoa-nut  is  first  made  into  plait, 
^Vbich  is  then  twisted  into  strands,  and  of  these 
the  rope  is  made.  The  bark  of  theybn;  is  not 
first  made  into  plait,  but  at  once  into  strands. 

Bows  AND  ARROWS.  The  bow^are  gene- 
rally made  of  the  wood  of  the  mangrove,  though 
some  few  of  the  casuarina  wood :  the  string  is 
made  of  the  inner  bark  of  a  tree  they  call 
alonga^  and  is  exceedingly  strong.  The  ar- 
rows are  made  of  reed,  headed  with  casuarina 
wood  :  some  of  these  heads  have  three  or  four 
rows  of  barbs,  and,  to  make  them  more  formida- 
ble, are  tipped  with  the  bone  of  the  sting  ray. 
(See  Vol.  I.  p.  283.) 

CiiUBS  AND  SPEARS.  Though  the  making  of 
these  is  not  a  distinct  profession,  yet  they  are. 
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most  commonly  made  by  the  taofoongajb  Daca^ 
as  being  expert  in  the  use  of  the  togi.  Their 
clubs  are  of  various  shapes ;  but  specimens  of 
them,  as  well  as  of  their  spears,  may  be  seen  in 
our  museums. 

The  next  arts  to  be  spoken  of  are  those 
practised  by  females,  not  so  much  as  a  task  or 
labour,  for  women  of  rank  often  employ  them- 
selves this  way,  but  as  being  their  proper  oc- 
cupation.    The  most  important  of  these  is.  the 

Fabrication  of  onatoo.  This  substance 
is  somewhat  similar  to  cotton,  but  not  woven, 
being  rather  of  the  texture  of  paper:  it  is  pre- 
pared from  the  inner  bark  of  the  Chinese  paper 
mulberry  tree,  and  is  used  for  dress  and  other 
purposes. 

A  circular  incision  being  made  round  the  tree 
near  the  root,  with  a  shell  deep  enough  to  pene- 
trate the  bark,  the  tree  is  broken  off  at  that  part, 
which  its  slenderness  readily  admits  of:  when 
a  number  of  them  are  thus  laid  on  the  ground^ 
they  are  left  in  the  sun  a  couple  of  days  to  be- 
come partially  dry,  so  that  the  inner  and  outer 
bark  may  be  stripped  off  together,  without  dan- 
ger of  leaving  any  of  the  fibres  behind.  The  bark 
is  then  soaked  in  water  for  a  day  and  night,  and 
scraped  carefully  with  shells  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  the  outer  bark,  or  epidermis,  which 
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is  thrown^  away.  The  inner  bark  is  then  rolled 
4]p  lengthwise^  and  soaked  in  water  for  another 
day ;  it  now  swells,  becomes  tougher,  and  more 
capable  of  being  beaten^  out  into  a  firm  tex- 
ture :  being  thus  far  prepared,  the  operation 
of  tootoo^  or  beating,  commences.  This  pairt 
.of  the  work  is.  performed  by  means  of  a  mallet 
.a  foot  long,  and  two  inches  thick,  in  the  form 
oi  a  parallelopipedon,  two  opposite  sides  being 
grooved  longitudinally  to  the  depth  and  breadth 
of  abput  a  line»  with  intervals  of  a  quarter  of 
an  inch.  The  bark,  which  is  from  two  to  five 
feet  long,  and  one  to  three  inches  broad,  is 
then  laid  upon  a  beam  of  wood  about  six  feet 
long,  and  nine  inches  in  breadth  and  thickness, 
which  is  supported  about  an  inch  from  the 
ground  by  pieces  of  wood  at  each  end,  so  as  to 
allow  of  a  certain  degree  of  vibration.  Two 
.or  three  women  generally  $it  at  the  same  beam; 
each  places  her  bark  transversely  upon  the 
beam  immediately  before  her,  and  while  she 
beats  with  her  right  hand,  with  her  left  she 
moves  it  slowly  to  and  fro,  so  that  every  part 
becomes  beaten  alike ;  the  grooved  side  of  the 
mallet  is  chiefly  used  fii*st,  and  the  smooth  side 
afterwards.  They  generally  beat  alternately : 
€arly  in  the  morning,  when  the  air  }n  calm  and 
jstill^  the  beating  of  gnatoo  at  all  th/e  planta- 

VOL.  II.  V 
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tions  aboQt  hag  a  very  pleasing  effect;  somfc 
sounds  being  near  at  hand,  and  others  almost 
lost  by  the  distance,  some  a  little  more  acute, 
others  more  grave,  and  all  with  remarkable 
regularity,  produce  a  musical  variety  that  is 
very  agreeable,  and  not  a  little  heightened  by 
the  singing  of  the  birds,  and  the  cheerful  in- 
fluence of  the  scene.  When  one  hand  is  fa* 
tigued,  the  mallet  is  dextrously  transferred  to 
the  other,  without  occasioning  the  smalleM 
sensible  delay.  In  the  course  of  about  half  an 
hour  it  is  brought  to  a  sufficient  degree  of 
thinness,  being  so  much  spread  laterally  as  to 
be  now  nearly  square  when  unfolded ;  for  it 
must  be  observed,  that  they  double  it  seve^l 
times  daring  the  process,  by  which  means  it 
spreads  more  equally,  and  is  prevented  from 
breaking.  The  bark  thus  far  prepared  is  called 
Jetagi^  and  is  mostly  put  aside  till  they  have  a 
sufficient  quantity  to  go  on  at  a  future  tiine 
with  the  second  part  of  the  operation,  which  is 
called  cocangay  or  printing  with  coca.  When 
this  is  to  be  done,  a  number  employ  themselves 
in  gathering  the  berries  of  the  toe^  the  pulp  of 
which  serves  for  paste ;  but  the  mucilaginous 
substance  of  the  mahotf  root  is  sometimes  sub- 
stituted for  it:  at  the  same  time  others  are 
busy  scraping  off  the  soft  bark  of  the  coca^ 
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tree  and  the  toat-toai  tree,  either  of  which  >yhett 
wrung  out,  without  water,  yields  a  reddish 
brown  juice,  to  be  -used  as  a  die.  The  cabe'chi^ 
or  stamp,  is  formed  of  4he  dided  leaves  of  the 
pdoongo  sewed  together  so  as  to  be  of  a  auC- 
jftcieat  size,  and  afterwajrds  embroidered,  ac- 
cording to  various  devices,  with  the  wiry  fibre 
of  the  cocoa-nut  husk*;  they  are  generally 
about  two  feet  long,  and  a  foot  and  a  half 
broad :  they  are  tied  on  to  the  conv^c  side  of 
-half  cylinders  of  wood,  usually  about  six  or 
eight  feet  long,  to  admit  two  or  three  simi^r 
operations  to  go  on  at  the  same  time.  The 
•stamp  being  thus  fixed,  with  the  embcoidere^ 
side  uppermost,  a  piece  of  the  prepared  bark  f  is 
laid  on  it,  and  smeared  over  widi  a  folded  piece 
ef  gnatoo  dipped  in  one  of  the  reddish  bron^ 
liquids  before  mentioned,  so  that  the  whole 
«urfaoe  of  the  prepared  back  becomes  stained, 
but  particularly  those  parts  raised  by  the  de^ 
sign  in  the  stamp :  another  piece  of  gnatoo  is 
•now  laid  on  it,  but  not  quite  so  broad,  which 
adheres  by  virtue  of  the  mucilaginous  qualitgr 
in  the  die,  and  this,  in  like  manner,  is  smeared 

*  Making  these  cab^eHs  is  avother  employmeBt  of  tha  iro« 
meoy  and  mostly  women  of  rank. 

f  The  edges  of  the  beaten  bark,  whieh  is  generally  hard, 
knotty,  and  ragged,  are  cut  off  straight. 

uS 
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over;  tben  a  third  in  the  same  way ;  and  the 
substance  is  now  three  layers  in  thickness: 
others  are  tben  added  to  increase  it  in  length  and 
breadth,  by  pasting  the  edges  of  these  over  the 
-first,  but  not  so  as  there  shall  be  in  any  place 
more  than  three  folds,  which  is  easily  managed, 
as  the  margin  of  one  layer  falls  short  of  the 
margin  of  the  one  under  it.  During  the  whole 
'  process  each  layer  is  stamped  separately,  so 
that  the  pattern  may  be  said  to  exist  in  the 
Tery  substance  of  the  gnatoo ;  and  when  one 
portion  is  thus  printed  to  the  size  of  the  cobechi^ 
the  material  being  moved  farther  on,  the  next 
portion,  either  in  length  or  breadth,  becomes 
stamped,  the  pattern  beginning  close  to  where 
^he  other  ended.  Thus  they  go  on  printing 
and  enlarging  it  to  about  six  feet  in  breadth, 
and  generally  about  forty  or  fifty  yards  in 
length.  It  is  then  carefully  folded  up  and 
baked  under  ground,  which  causes  the  die  to 
become  somewhat  darker,  and  more  firmly 
fixed  in  the  fibre ;  besides  which,  it  deprives 
it  of  a  peculiar  smoky  smell  which  belongs  to 
ithecoca.  When  it  has  been  thus  exposed  to 
heat  for  a  few  hours,  it  is  spread  out  on  a  grass- 
pTat,  or  on  the  sand  of  the  sea-shore,  and 
the  finishing  operation  of  toogi  hea  commences, 
or  staining  it  in  certain  places  with  the  juice 
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bf  the  hea^  which  constitutes  a  brilliant  fed 
varnish;  this  is  done  in  straight  lines  alongf 
those  places  where  the  edges  of  the  printed 
portions  join  each  other,  and  serves  to  conceal, 
the  little  irregularities  there ;  also  in  itundr^ 
6ther  places,  in  the  form  of  round  spots,  about 
an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter*:  after  this 
the  gnatoo  is  exposed  one  night  to  the  dew; 
and  the  next  day  being  dried  in  the  sun,  it  is 
packed  up  in  bales  to  be  used  when  required; 
When  gnatoo  is  not  printed  or  stained,  it  is 
called  tapa. 

They  make  also  an  inferior  kind  of  gnatod 
of  the  bark  of  young  bread-fruit  trees,  which; 
however,  is  coarse,  and  seldom  worn,  but  is 
chiefly  used  for  various  purposes  at  funerals.  ^ 

The  whole  of  these  operations  are  performed 
.  by  women  :  the  embroidering  of  the  cobechis^ 
or  stamps,  is  always  done  by  women  of  rank. 

In  respect  to  mat  and  basket-making,  they 
have  mats  of  various  kinds,  made  of  strips  of 
leaves  or  bark  selected,  dried,  and  otherwise 
prepared ;  all  of  which,  except  one  or  two  of  a 
coarser  kind,  are  fabricated  by  women.  The 
following  are  the  names  and  qualities  of  them. 
'  Gnqfi  gnqfii  mats  to  wear,  of  a  finer  quality^ 
made  of  the  leavesof  theya,  or^oo^i^o,  that 
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lmi¥t  betsfn  transplanted,  in  order  to  give  them 
A  finer  and  softer  texture. 

Giei  stronger  mats  made  of  the  bark  of  the 
firw  or  ohmgd^  worn  chiefly  by  people  in  canoes 
to  keep  out  the  wet,  as  the  water  does  not  Asl* 
mage  them :  they  appear  as  if  they  were  made 
of  horsie-hair.  Latiillardiere  mentions  that  he 
saw  a  woman  of  rank  with  a  sort  of  mat  made 
of  the  white  hair  of  a  horse's  tail .  He  supposed 
diat  it  must  have  been  procured  from  some 
bortes  that  Cook  had  left  there. 

Fn^lla^  mats  to  sleep  on,  made  of  the  leaves 
of  the  paoongo.  These  are  double^  and  are  of 
various  sizes,  from  six  feet  by  three,  to  seventy 
0r  eighty  fe^  by  six ;  to  lie  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  house. 

La^  mats  for  sails,  made  of  the  leaves  of  the 
fa\  they  are  very  strong  and  light. 

Tacapo'w^  mats  for  flooring  bouses,  made  of 
the  young  leaves  of  the  cocoa*nut  tree. 

TatMWy  a  sort  of  matting,  plaited  in  a  veiy 
ornamental  way,  made  of  young  cocoa-nut 
leaves:  they  are  used  to  screen  the  sides  of 
houses  from  the  weigher. 

Gift),  baskets :  these  are  of  various  constrac«> 
tions ;  sometimc^i  of  a  sort  of  mattii^  made 
.frith  the  leaves  of  the^jpoMfiigo,  ibacoWf  fccj 
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at  other  times  of  the  fibrous  root  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  tree  interwoven  with  plait  made  of  the  husk 
of  the  nut,  and  have  rather  the  appearance  of 
wicker-work :  the  latter  are  sometimes  variously 
stained  and  ornamented  with  beads  or  shells 
worked  in.  The  lai^er  and  coarser  baskets 
are  generally  made  by  men,  to  hold  axes  and 
other  tools  in :  also  the  baskets  used  to  hold 
victuals,  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  crfcoa-nut 
tree,  are  generally  made  by  m^. 

Bmoioy  mats  for  thatching  houses,  are  either 
made  by  men  or  women,  but  more  frequently 
by  the  former. 

Most  of  these  mats,  baskets,  &c.  are  made 
by  women  of  some  rank  as  an  amusing  as  well 
as  profitable  occupation,  exchanging  them  af- 
terwards for  other  things :  (see  p.  100  of  this 
volume).  Making  of  combs,  the  teeth  of  whicl^ 
consist  of  the  mi(i-rib  of  the  cocoa-nut  leaf,  is 
fll3o  an  employment  ofwomen  of  rank.  Making 
thread  is  an  qopupi^tion  of  females  of  the  lower 
order :  it  is  performed  by  twisting  thfs  ^pan^te 
parts  of  the  threiid,  in  thfs  act  of  rolling  th^m 
w^th  the  palm  of  the  hand  along  the  thighs 
^d  by  a  return  of  th^  hand,  twisfing  them  to- 
gether the  contraiy  way.  The  mi^terial  of  thf 
$)Kre$Mi  is  the  prqugr^  baric  of  the  oUn^a\ 
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CHAR  XXIIL 

General  habits  of  chiefs,  matabooles,  mooasj  women  and 
children — Quotation  from  Cook*s  Voyages,  affording  a 
very  correct  view  of  their  public  festivals  and  rejoicings 
in  honour  of  illustrious  visitors^  and  describing  very  aa- 
curately  their  boxing  and  wrestling  matches,  and  sundry 
.dances:  the  whole  including  a  point  of  time  when  Cap- 
tain Cook  and  his  companions  were. to  have  been  assas- 
sinated by  the  natives — An  account  of  their  different 
dances  and  songs — Specimen  of  their  songs  in  rhyme—- 
— Specimen  of  thdr  music — An  account  of  their  various 
sports  and  games — The  pastimes  of  a  day— Conclusion. 

Under  the  head  of  religion,  we  have  given  a 
cursory  view  of  the  general  habits  of  Tooi- 
t6nga,  Veachi',  and  the  priests :  we  shall  noW 
set  forth,  in  a  similar  manner,  those  of  the  rest 
of  society,  bs  they  regard  chiefs,  matabooles, 
mooas,  tooas,  women  and  children. 

Respecting  the  genera!  habits  of  chiefs,  ma* 
tabooles,  and  mooas ;  the  higher  chie6  seldoAi 
if  ever  associate  freely  together,  unless  at  the 
morning  cava  parties,  and  those  meetingB  are 
to  be  considered,  ^n  a  great  measure,  as  Tisitib 
of  custom  and  form.     The  matabooles  and 
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\nooas  freely  associate  with  the  chiefs  to  whonl 
they  belong ;  they  are  their  necessary  attend^- 
ants  at  cava  parties,  &c.  and  form  the  bulk  of 
their  fighting  men  and  followers :  they  not  only 
associate  freely  with  one  another,  but  also  with 
the  followers  of  other  high  chiefe,  and  even 
with  those  high  chiefs  themselves,  without  any 
reserve,  excepting  the  requisite  ceremonies  of 
respect  which  occasion  may  require. 

Every  high  or  governing  chief  has  his  cow 
iiq/b  (those  who  settle  or  dwell  with  him),  or, 
as  they  are  sometimes  called,  ctm-mea  (ad- 
lierents),  who  consist  of  inferior  chiefs  and 
matabooles :  each  of  these  inferior  chiefs  has 
bis  cow-tangata^  or  body  of  fighting  men,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  mooas :  the  matabooles  have 
*no  cow-tangata.  The  retinue,  or  cow^nofo^  of 
a  great  chief,  therefore,  consists  of  inferior 
chiefs  (with  their  cow-tangatas)  and  mata- 
booles; and  the  retinue  or  cow-tangata  of  an 
inferior  chief  consists  of  mooas,  and  perhaps, 
also,  a  few  tooas,  who  have  been  fotfnd  braV6 
fellows.  A  great  number  of  these  row-wo/a, 
•perhaps  about  eighty  or  ninety,  actually  dwell 
in^nd  near  the  superior  chief's  fencing  {each 
fencing  having  many  houses),  whilst  there  ar6 
many  others  who  sleep,  and  pass  a  great  por- 
tion >of  their  time  at  their  own  plantations  i4ok 
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not  oaly  m£»ior  chiefs,  but  also  mataboolei 
and  mooas  have  plantations  of  their  own :  the 
matabooles,  however,  excepting,  perhaps,  two 
or  three  inspectors  of  the  chief's  plantationsi 
dwell  always  in  or  near  his  fencing,  i^  th^r 
firesence  is  so  often  required  by  him  for  the 
regulation  of  different  matters :  with  respect  to 
the  inferior  chiefs,  they  generally  liv$  at  their 
plantations ;  but  the  greater  part,  or,  at  least, 
about  half  of  the  mooas,  dwell  in  the  neigh« 
bourhood  of  the  great  chief,  to  whom  they 
belong. 

We  shall  now  explain  how  these  different 
individuals  come  to  attach  themselves  to  a  par* 
ticular  chief.  We  will'  suppose  that  the  present 
king  or  any  other  great  chief  has  a  son  six  or 
seven  years  of  age^  his  playmates  are  the  sons 
of  the  inferior  chiefe,  matabooles,  and  moow 
of  his  father's  establishment,  who  freely  asso- 
ciate with  him,  accompany  him  upon  excur- 
sions, and  imitate,  in  many  respects,  the  habits 
of  their  parents :  he  does  not,  however,  de* 
signedly  play  the  chief,  and  conduct  himself 
with  wrogance  towards  them ;  they  know  his 
superior  rank  without  being  reminded  of  it ;  and 
aldiough  they  wrestle  and  box,  and  play  all  man- 
ner of  games  with  him,  they  never  fail  before 
they  eat  to  perform  the  ceremopy  of  fmfe-nu/e, 
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to  take  off  the  taboo  which  his  Buperior  rank 
has  imposed  up<m  his  inferior  associates :  in 
some  of  his  country  excursions,  be,  perhapst 
meets  with  two  or  three  of  the  sons  of  taoas^ 
who  by  their  strength  and  agility  in  wrestling, 
or  bravery  in  boxing,  or  some  other  ostensible 
quality,  recommend  themselves  to  his  notice, 
and  therefore  become  also  his  companions* 
Thus  they  gi*ow  up  in  years  together,  and  as 
the  young  chief  approaches  towards  manhood, 
he  does  not  exact,  but  he  receives,  with  more 
or  less  affability,  the  respect  and  attention  which 
his  inferior  associates  readily  pay  him,  and 
who  now  may  be  termed  his  co/uhtangata^  i.  e. 
associates,  supporters  and  defenders  of  his 
cause.  He  has  not  yet,  however,  any  mata- 
booles  in  his  train,  for  all  these  are  in  the  im* 
inediate  service  of  the  old  chief,  and  the  son  of 
a  mataboole  cannot  be  a  mataboole  till  his 
father  is  dead,  and  then  he  would  not  perform 
the  functions  of  a  mataboole,  unless  he  were 
grown  to  man's  estate,  and  even  then  he  would 
not  be  in  the  service  of  the  younger  chief,  but 
of  the  elder.  By  and  by  the  old  chief  dies,  and 
the  young  one  succeeds  to  his  authority,  and 
all  the  matabooles  of  his  fatlier  become  hU 
matabooles,  and  the  inferior  chiefr  and  mooas 
also  enter  his  service  in  addition  to  those  hft 
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had  before;  and  though  several  o^  them  upoii 
this  change  may  choose  to  retire  to  their  plant* 
ations,  they  are,  nevertheless,  in  his  service 
whenever  he  may  call  upon  them.  In  this 
order  of  things  it  happens,  generally,  that 
young  superior  chiefs  have,  for  the  most  partj 
old  matabooles,  and,  as  they  grow  older,  they 
begin  to  have  younger  matabooles,  who  suc- 
ceed their  deceased  fathers. 

In  respect  to  the  tooas,  they  may  be  subdi- 
vided into  three  ranks,  viz.  those  few  who  are 
warriors,  and  are  part  of  the  cow-tangata  of 
chiefs ;  those  who  are  professed  cooks,  in  the 
service  of  chiefs  ;  and  those  who  till  the  ground; 
The  latter  live  entirely  in  the  country  with 
their  wives  and  families,  and  occupy  them-' 
selves  wholly  in  cultivating  the  land :  their 
wives  and  daughters  make  gnatoo,  mats,  &c., 
but  never  till  the  ground,  nor  do  any  hard 
work. 

The  natives  of  Fiji,  Hamoa,  and  the  Sand-^ 
wich  islands,  who  were  resident  at  Tonga,  used 
to  «ay  that  it  was  not  a  good  practice  of  the 
people  of  the  latter  place  to  let  their  women 
lead  such  easy  lives  ;  the  men,  they  said,  had 
enough  to  do  in  matters  of  war,  &c.  and  the 
women  ought  therefore  to  be  made  to  work 
hard  and  till  the  ground :  no,  say  the  Tonga 
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men,  it  is  not  gnilefafi'ne  (consistent  with  the 
feminine  efaaracter),  to  let  them  do  hard  work; 
women  oug^ht  only  to  do  what  is.  feminine; 
who  loves  a  masculine  woman  ?  besides,  mep 
are  stronger,  and  therefore  it  is  but  proper  that 
they  should  do  the  hard  labour.  It  seems  t(^ 
be  a  peculiar  trait  in  the  character  of  th^ 
Tonga  people,  when  compared  with  that  of  the 
other  natives  of  the  South  Seas*,  and  with 
savage  nations  in  general,  that  they  do  not 
<u>nsign  the  heaviest  cares  and  burdens  of  lif^ 
to  the  charge  of  the  i!  eaker  sex ;  but,  from  the 
most  generous  motives,  take  upon  themselves^ 
all  tho^  laborious  or  disagreeable  tasks  which 
they  think  inconsistent  with  the  weakness  and 
delicacy  of  the  softer  sex*  Thus  the  women 
of  Tonga,  knowing  how  little  their  own  sex  in 
other  islands  are  respected  by  the  men,  and 
how  much  better  they  themselves  are  treated 
by  their  countrymen,  and  feeling  at  the  sanoe 
time,  from  this  and  other  causes,  a  patriotic 

.  *  If  there  w  any  exce|»don  to  this  in  the  South  Seas,  it  is 
with  the  natives  of  Otaheite,  but  there  neither  men  nor 
women  work  hard :  the  natives  of  the  latter  place  appear 
altogether  a  soft  effeminate  race,  strongly  addicted  to  volup- 
tuous habits ;  whilst  in  Tonga  the  men  are  of  a  more  noble 
and  manly  character,  and  the  women  considerably  more 
jpeacrved^ 
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ventiment  joined  to  their  natural  reserve,  sel- 
dom associate  with  foreig^ners.  Thus  when 
tbe  Port  au  Prince  arrived  at  the  Sandwich 
islands,  the  ship  was  crowded  with  women 
ready  to  barter  their  personal  Cetvours  for  any 
trinkets  they  could  obtain ;  but  how  diflferent 
at  Lefooga !  where  only  one  woman  came  on 
board,  and  she  was  one  of  the  lower  order, 
who  was  in  a  manner  obliged  to  come  by  order 
of  a  native,  to  whom  she  belonged  as  a  prisoner 
of  war,  and  who  had  been  requested  by  one  of 
the  officers  of  the  ship  to  send  a  female  on 
board.  Captain  Cook,  also,  strongly  notices 
the  reserve  and  modesty  of  the  females  of  these 
islands ;  and  the  observations  of  this  accurate 
narrator  will  serve  to  corroborate  what  we  have 
been  stating.  We  have  already  noticed  the 
humane  character  of  the  Tonga  females,  and 
in  addition  we  beg  to  observe,  (hat  their  be- 
haviour as  daughters,  wives,  and  mothers,  is 
very  far  from  being  unworthy  of  imitation : 
children,  consequently,  are  taken  the  utmost 
care  of;  they  are  never  nek^lected  either  in  re* 
spect  to  personal  cleanliness  or  diet :  as  tiiey 
grow  older,  the  boys  are  made  to  exercise 
themselves  in  athletic  sports;  the  girls  ace 
made  occasionally  to  attemd  tp^tbe  acquirement 
of  suitable  arts  and  manufactures,  and  of  a 
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number  of  little  ornamentel  aecoinplishment» 
which  tend  to  render  them  agreeable  compa^ 
nionSy  and  proper  objects  of  esteem  :  they  are 
taught  to  plait  various  pretty  and  fanciful  de« 
vices  in  flowers,  &c.  which  they  present  1o 
their  fathers,  brothers,  and  superior  chiefe, 
denoting  respect  for  those  who  fill  higher  cir* 
cles  than  themselves.  There  is  still  one  ob- 
servation to  be  made  in  respect  to  females, 
and  which  is  not  of  small  importance,  since  it 
tends  to  prove  that  the  women  are  by  no  means 
slaves  to  the  men ;  it  is,  that  the  female  chiefs 
are  allo^fl'ed  to  imitate  the  authority  of  the  men, 
by  having  their  cono-faJYtte^  as  the  male  chiefs 
have  their  cow-tangata:  their  cow^ftfi^ne  con- 
sists of  the  wives  and  daughters  of  inferior' 
chie&  and  matabooles,  and  it  may  be  easily 
conceived  that  such  an  association  tends  to 
support  their  rank  and  independence. 

The  subject  we  are  now  treating  of  naturally 
leads  us  to  speak  of  the  more  domestic  habits 
and  manners  of  the  people ;  but  these  may  be 
considered  in  two  points  of  view ;  first,  on  the 
grand  and  extensive  scale,  such  as  they  are 
presented  to  foreigners,  by  way  of  shewing 
themselves  off  to  the  best  advanti^e  ;  and  se- 
condly, in  their  more  familiar,  true,  and  unre- 
served state.    In  respect  to  the  first,  it  would 
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:b6  difficult  to  give  a  more  correct  and  descrip- 
tive account  than  has  already  been  given  in 
Cook's  Voyages,  written  principally  by  Mr. 
Anderson,  and  which  we  shall  beg  leave  to 
quote,  first,  out  of  respect  to  its  accuracy,  and 
secondly,  because  it  involves  a  most  interesting 
point  of  time,  that  in  which  the  natives  had 
come  to  the  resolution  of  assassinating  Cap- 
tain Cook  and  his  companions,  as  mentioned 
in  page  04  of  this  volume.  Those  places  which 
require  explanation  we  shall  elucidate  by  notes. 
I'he  date  of  the  following  circumstances  is  the 
18th  of  May,  1777. 

"  Next  morning  early,  Feenow  and  Omai, 
"  who  scarcely  ever  quitted  the  chief,  and  now 
**  slept  on  shore,  came  on  board.  The  object 
*'  of  their  visit  was  to  require  my  presence 
'^  upon  the  island.  After  some  time,  I  accom- 
''  panied  them ;  and  upon  landing  was  con*- 
^^  ducted  to  the  same  place  where  I  had  been 
'^  seated  the  day  before,  and  where  I  saw  a 
^^  large  concourse  of  people  already  assembled. 
''  I  guessed  that  something  more  than  ordinary 
''  was  in  agitation,,  but  could  not  tell  what,  nor 
*^  could  Omai  inform  me. 

^^  I  had  not  been  long  seated  before  near  a 
'^  hundred  of  the  natives  appeared  in  sight, 
^^  and  advanced  laden  with  yams,  bread-fruit, 
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''  plantains,  cocoa-n  ots,  and  sugar'^canes.  They 
''  deposited  their  burdens  in  two  heaps  or  piles, 
*'  upon  our  left,  being  the  side  they  came  fr^m. 
"  Soon  after  arrived  a  number  of  others  from 
*'  the  right,  bearing  the  same  kind  of  articles, 
*'  which  wer>e  collected  into  two  piles  dn  that 
"  side.  To  these  were  tied  two  pigs  and  six 
*^  fowls,  and  to  those  upon  the  left  six  pigs  and 
"  two  turtles.  Earoupa  seated  himself  before 
^'  the  several  articles  upon  the  left,  and  another 
**  chivf  before  those  upon  the  right,  they  being, 
^'  as  1  judged,  the  two  chiefs  who  had  poUected 
**  them  by  order  of  Feenow,  who  seemed  to  be 
^^  as  implicitly  obeyed  here  as  he  had  been  at 
^.'  Anamooka :  and  in  consequence  of  his  com^ 
'^^  manding  superiority  over  the  chiefs  of  Ha- 
^^  paee,  had  laid  this  tax  upon  them  for  the 
^^  present  occasion. 

'*'  As  soon  as  this  munificent  collection  of 
^^  provisions  was  laid  down  in  order,  and  dis- 
*^  posed  to  the  best  advantage,  the  bearers  of 
'^  it  joined  the  multitude,  who  formed  a  large 
"  circle  round  the  whole.  Presently  after,  a 
"  number  of  men  entered  this  circle  pr  area 
^^  before  us,  armed  with  clubs  made  of  the 
"  green  branches  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree.  These 
^^  paraded  about  for  a  few  minutes  and  then 
*^  retired ;   the  one  half  to  one  side  end  the 
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"  other  half  to  the  other  side,  seating  them^ 
"  selves  before  the  spectator.  Soon  after,  they 
"  successively  entered  the  liste,  and  entertained 
"  us  with  single  combats.  One  champion  ris- 
^^  ing  up  and  stepping  forward  from  one  side, 
"  challenged  those  of  the  other  side,  by  ex- 
"  pressive  gestures  more  than  by  words,  to 
^'  send  one  of  their  body  to  oppose  him.  If 
"  the  challenge  was  accepted,  which  was  ge- 
^'  nerally  the  case,  the  two  combatamts  put 
^^  themselves  in  proper  attitudes,  and  then  be- 
^^  gan  the  engagement,  which  continued  till 
^^  one  or  other  owned  himself  conquered,  or  till 
^^  their  weapons  were  broken.  As  somi  as  each 
"  combat  was  over,  the  victor  squatted  himself 
*'  down  facing  the  chief,  then  rose  up  and  re- 
*^  tired.  At  the  same  time,  some  old  men  who 
*^  seemed  to  sit  as  judges,  gave  their  plaudit  in 
^^  a  few  words ;  and  the  multitude,  especially 
'^  those  on  the  side  to  which  the  victor  be- 
^'  longed,  celebrated  the  glory  which  he  had 
^^  acquired,  in  two  or  three  huzzas. 

^'  This  entertainment  was  now  and  then  sus- 
''  pended  for  a  few  minutes.  During  these  in- 
^'  tervals  there  were  both  wrestling  and  boxing 
''  matches.  The  first  were  performed  in  the 
^'  same  manner  as  at  Otaheite,  and  the  second 
'^  differed  very  little  from  the  method  practised 
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"  in  England.  But  what  struck  us  with  most 
^^  surprise  was,  to  see  a  couple  of  lusty  wenches 
^'  9tep  forth  and  begin  boxing  without  the  least 
'^  ceremony,  and  with  as  much  art  as  the  men, 
>^  This  contest,  however,  did  not  last  above 
^^  half  a  minute,  before  one  of  them  gave  it  up. 
^^  The  conquering  heroine  received  the  same 
^^  applause  from  the  spectators  which  they  be- 
^^  stowed  upon  the  successful  combatants  of 
''  the  other  sex.  We  expressed  some  dislike 
^'  at  this  part  of  the  entertainment,  which,  how- 
^^  ever,  did  not  prevent  two  other  females  from 
*^  entering  the  lists.  They  seemed  to  be  girls 
'^  of  spirit,  and  would  certainly  have  given  each 
'^  other  a  good  drubbing,  if  two  old  women 
^'  had  not  interposed  to  part  them  *.  All  these 
^^  combats  were  exhibited  in  the  midst  of,  at 
'^  least,  three  thousand  people,  and  were  con- 
^^  ducted  with  the  greatest  good  humour  on 
^'  all  sides ;  though  some  of  the  champions, 
^*  women  as  well  as  men,  received  blows  which 
^^  doubtless  they  must  have  felt  for  some  time 
"  after. 

^'  As  soon  as  these  diversions  were  ended, 

'^  the  chiefs  told  me  that  the  heaps  of  provi- 

**  sions  on  our  right  hand  vere  a  present  to 

*^  Omai,  and  that  those  on  our  left  hand,  being 

*  The  women  are  always  soon  parted. 

x2 
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"  about  two  thirds  of  the  whole  quantity,  were 
'^  giyen  to  me.  He  added,  that  I  might  take 
^^  them  on  board  whenever  it  was  convenient, 
*'  but  that  there  would  be  no  occasion  to  set 
"  any  of  our  people  as  guards  over  them,  as  I 
^^  might  be  assured  that  not  a  single  cocoa-nut 
'^  would  be  taken  away  by  the  nativesw  Sa  it 
'^  proved,  for  I  left  every  thing  behind  and  re- 
"  turned  to  the  ship  to  dinner,  carrying  the 
*^  chief  with  me,  and  when  the  provisions  were- 
*\  removed  on  board  in  the  afternoon,  not  a  sin- 
"  gle  article  was  missing.  There  was  as  much 
^^  as  loaded  four  boats,  and  I  could  not  but  be* 
"  struck  with  the  munificence  of  Feenow,  for 
"  this  present  far  exceeded  any  I  had  ever  re- 
*'  ceived  from  any  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  va- 
^  rious  islands  I  had  visited  in  the  Pacific 
^^  Ocean.  I  lost  no  time  in  convincing  my 
"  friend  that  I  was  not  insensible  of  his  libera- 
'^  lity ;  for  before  he  quitted  my  ship  I  be*- 
^'  stowed  upon  him  such  of  our  commodities 
^^  as  I  guessed  were  most  valuable  in  his  esti- 
'^  mation.  And  the  return  I  made  was  so 
^^  much  to  his  satisfaction,  that  as  soon  as  he 
*^  got  on  shore,  he  left  me  still  indebted  to  him, 
^^  by  sending  me  a  fresh  present,  consisting  of 
*<  two  large  hogs,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
^^  cloth,  and  some  yams/' 
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Here  foHows  an  imperfect  account  of  the 
dance  called  meg  too  bt^ggi^  but  which  we  shall 
now  omit,  and  quote  a  fuller  description  of  it 
afterwards.  Other  circumstances  not  neces- 
isary  here  to  enumerate  are  also  omitted.  Af- 
ter describing  an  exhibition  of  fire-works,  the 
account  goes  on  thus : 

"  Our  water  and  sky  rockets,  in  particular, 
^'  pleased  and  astonished  them  beyond  all  con- 
"ception;  and  the  scale  was  now  turned  in 
"  our  favour.  This,  however,  seemed  only  to 
^'  furnish  them  with  an  additional  motive  tp 
"  proceed  to  fresh  exertions  of  their  very  sin- 
"  gular  dexterity,  and  our  fire-works  were  no 
"  sooner  ended  than  a  succession  of  dances 
"  which  Feenow  got  ready  for  our  entertain- 
"  ment  began.  As  a  prelude  to  them,  a  bahd 
"  of  music,  or  chorus  of  eighteen  men,  seated 
"  themselves  before  us,  in  the  centre  of  the 
"  circle  composed  by  the  numerous  spectators, 
"  the  area  of  which  was  to  be  the  scene  of  the 
*^  exhibitions.  Four  or  five  of  this  band  had 
"  pieces  of  large  bamboo,  from  three  to  five  or 
'**  six  feet  long,  each  managed  by  one  man,  who 
"  held  it  nearly  in  a  vertical  position,  the  upper 
"  end  open,  but  the  other  end  closed  by  one 
"  of  the  joints.  With  this  close  end  the  per- 
^'  formers  kept  constantly  striking  the  ground, 
"  though  slowly,  thus  producing  difierent  notes 
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^'  according  to  the  different  lengths  of  the  iu- 
'^  struments,  but  all  of  them  of  the  hollow  or 
**  base  sort ;  to  counteract  which  a  person  kept 
^^  striking  quickly,  and  with  two  sticks,  a  piece 
^^  of  the  same  substance,  split  and  laid  along 
'^  the  ground,  and  by  that  means  furnishing 
^'  a  tone  as  acute  as  those  produced  by  the 
"  others  were  grave.  The  rest  of  the  band,  as 
^^  well  as  those  who  performed  upon  the  bam- 
^'  boos,  sung  a  slow  and  soft  air,  which  sp 
^^  much  tempered  the  harsher  notes  of  the 
^^  above  instruments,  that  no  by-stander,  how- 
^'  ever  accustomed  to  hear  the  most  perfect 
^'  and  varied  modulations  of  sweet  sounds, 
**'  could  avoid  confessing  the  vast  power  and 
^'  pleasing  effect  of  this  harmony. 

"  The  concert  having  continued  about  aquar- 
**  ter  of  an  hour,  twenty  women  entered  th^ 
^^  circle.  Most  of  them  had  upon  their  heads 
^^  garlands  of  the  crimson  flowers  of  the  Chin^. 
''  rose,  or  others ;  and  many  of  them  had  or- 
^'  namcfnted  their  persons  with  leaves  of  trees, 
*'  cut  with  a  deal  of  nicety  about  the  edgeiu 
^^  They  made  a  circle  round  the  chorus,  tomr 
^'  ing  their  faces  toward  it,  and  began  by  sing- 
^^  ing  a  soft  air,  to  which  responses  were  made 
**  by  the  chorus  in  the  same  tone,  and  these 
*^  were  repeated  alternately.  All  this  while  the 
'  women  accompanied  their  song  with  several 
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"  very  graceful  motions  of  their  hands  towards 
''their  faces,  and  in  other  directions,  at  the 
^'  same  time  making  constantly  a  l^tep  forward, 
''  and  then  back  again  with  one  foot,  while  the 
"  other  was  fixed.  They  then  turned  their  faces 
'^  to  the  assembly,  sung  some  time,  and  re- 
"  treated  slowly  in  a  body  to  that  part  of  the  cir-  . 
**  cle  which  was  opposite  the  hut  where  the  prin- 
*^  cipal  spectators  sat.  After  this,  one  of  them 
'^  advanced  iroai  each  side,  meeting  and  passing 
**  each  other  in  the  front,  and  continuing  their 
''  progress  round  till  they  came  to  the  rest :  ori 
*'  which  two  advanced  from  each  side,  two  of 
'*  whom  passed  each  other  and  returned  as  the 
"  former;  but  the  other  two  remained,  and  to 
''  these  came  one  from  each  side  by  intervals, 
'^  till  tbe  whole  number  had  again  formed  a 
*^  circle  about  the  chorus. 

"  Their  manner  of  dancing  was  now  changed 
*'  to  a  quicker  measure,  in  which  they  made  a 
"  kind  of  half  turn  by  leaping^  and  clapped 
"  their  hands,  and  snapped  their  fingers,  re- 
*'  peating  some  words  in  conjunction  with  the 
"  chorus.  Toward  the  end,  as  the  quickness 
"  of  the  music  increased,  their  gestures  and 
"  attitudes  were  varied  with  wonderful  vigour 
'^  and  dexterity ;  and  some  of  their  motions, 
'^  perhaps,  would  with  us  be  reckoned  rather 
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"  indecent.  Though  this  part  of  the  perform- 
"  ance,  most  probably,  was  not  meant  to  convey 
"  any  %vanton  ideas :  but  merely  to  display  the 
*'  astonishing  variety  of  their  movements  ♦. 

"  To  this  grand  female  ballet  succeeded  one 
^'  performed  by  fifteen  men.  Some  of  them 
"*  were  old ;  but  their  age  seemed  to  have  al- 
"  tered  little  of  their  agility  or  ardour  for  the 
"  dance.  They  were  disposed  in  a  sort  of  circle, 
"  divided  at  the  front,  with  tbeir  faces  not 
*^  turned  out  toward  the  assembly, nor  inward  to 
"Uhe  chorus;  but  one  half  of  the  circle  faced 
**  forward  as  they  had  advanced,  and  the  other 
"  half  in  a  contrary  direction.  They  sometime? 
^*  sung  slowly  in  concert  with  the  chorus ;  and 
"  while  thus  employed  they  also  made  several 
'^  very  fine  motions  with  their  hands,  but  differ- 
"  ent  firom  those  made  by  the  women  ;  at  the 
^*  same  time  inclining  the  body  to  either  side 
"  alternately,  by  raising  one  ieg  which  was 
"  stretched  outward,  and  resting  on  the  other : 
"  the  arm  of  the  same  side  being  also  stretched 
'*  fully  upward.  At  other  times  they  rcdted 
"  sentences  in  a  musical  tone,  which  were  an- 
"  swered  by  the  chorus ;  and  at  intervals  Ip- 
^'  creased  the  measure  of  the  dance,  by  clapping 

*  Our  accurate  observer  is  perfectly  correet. 
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**  the  hands,  and  quickening  the  motions  of 
'*  the  feetj^vhich,  however,  were  never  varied. 
*'  At  the  end,  -the  rapidity  of  the  music  and  of 
**  the  dancing  increased  so  much,  that  it  was 
"  scarcely  possible  to  distinguish  the  different 
"  movements  ;  though  one  might  suppose  the 
'*  actors  were  now  almost  tired,  as  their  per- 
'^  formance  had  lasted  near  half  an  hour. 

"  After  a  considerable  interval,  another  act, 
*^  as  we  may  call  it,  began.  Twelve  men  now 
'*  advanced,  who  placed  themselves  in  double 
"  rows,  fronting  each  other,  but  on  opposite 
^^*  sides  of  the  circle ;  and  on  one  side  a  man  was 
"  stationed,  who,  as  if  he  had  been  a  prompter, 
"  repeated  several  sentences,  to  which  the  twelve 
"  new  performers  and  the  chorus  replied.  They 
"  then  sung  slowly,  and  afterwards  danced  and 
"  sung  more  quickly  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
"  hour,  after  the  manner  of  the  dancers  whom 
"  they  had  succeeded. 

"  After  this,  we  had  a  dance  composed  of  the 
"  men  who  attended  or  had  followed  Feenow. 
"  They  formed  a  double  circle  (i.  e.  one  within 
"  another) ,  of  twenty-four  each ,  round  the  chorus, 
"and  began  a  gentle  soothing  song,  with  cor- 
"  responding  motions  of  the  hands  and  head. 
*' This  lasted  a  considerable  time,  and  then 
^changed  to  a  much  quicker  measure,  during 
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*^  which  they  repeated  sentences  either  in  con- 
^^  junction  with  the  chorus,  or  in  answer  to 
".some  spoken  by  that  band.  They  then  re- 
^'  treated  to  the  back  part  of  the  circle  as  the 
^^  women  had  done,  and  again  advanced  on 
^'  each  side  in  a  triple  row,  till  they  formed  a 
"  semidircle,  which  was  done  very  slowly,  by 
''  inclining  the  body  on  one  leg,  and  advancing 
^^  the  other  a  little  way  as  they  put  it  down. 
^^  They  accompanied  this  with  such  a  soft  air 
^^  as  they  had  sung  at  the  beginning,  but  soon 
^^  changed  it  to  repeat  sentences  in  a  harsher 
'^  tone,  at  the  same  time  quickening  the  dance 
<'  very  much,  till  they  finished  with  a  general 
^'  shout  and  clap  of  the  hands.  The  same  was 
^*  repeated  several  times ;  but  at  last  they  formed 
^  a'double  circle  as  at  the  beginnipg,  danced 
'*  and  repeated  very  quickly,  and  finally  closed 
"  with  several  very  dexterous  transpositions  of 
"  the  two  circles. 

^'  The  entertainments  of  this  memorable  night 
^^  concluded  with  a  dance,  in  which  the  princi- 
^^  pal  people  present  exhibited.  It  resembled 
^^  the  immediately  preceding  one  in  some  re- 
^^  spects,  having  the  same  number  of  performers, 
^*  who  began  nearly  in  the  same  way :  but 
^>  their  ending  at  each  interval  was  different ; 
'^  for  fhey  increased  their  motions  to  a  prodi- 
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'^  gious  quickness,  shaking  their  heads  from 
'^  shoulder  to  shoulder,  with  such  force,  that  a 
"  spectator  unaccustomed  to  the  sight  would 
''  suppose  that  they  ran.  a  risk  of  dislocating 
''  their  necks.  This  was  attended  with  a  smart 
''  clapping  of  the  hands,  and  a  kind  of  savage 
''  holla !  or  shriek,  not  unlike  what  is  some- 
'*  times  practised  in  the  comic  dances  in  our 
"  European  theatres.  They  formed  the  triple 
'^  semicircle  as  the  preceding  dancers  had  done, 
^^  and  a  person  *who  advanced  at  the  head 
"  on  one  side  of  the  semicircle  began,  by  re- 
^'  peating  something  in  a  truly  musical  recita* 
"  tive,  which  was  delivered  with  an  air  so  grace* 
'*  ful,  as  might  put  to  the  blush  our  most  i^« 
^^  plauded  performers.  He  was  answered  in 
^^  the  same  manner  by  the  person  at  the  head 
"  of  the  opposite  party.  This  being  repeated 
^^  several  times,  the  whole  body  on  one  side 
*'  joined  in  the  responses  to  the  whole  corre- 
^^  sponding  body  on  the  opposite  side,  as  the 
^'  semicircle  advanced  to  the  front ;  and  they 
'^  finished  by  singing  and  dancing,  as  they  had 
*'  begun. 

"  These  two  last  dances  were  performed  with 
^^  so  much  spirit,  and  so  great  exactness,  that 
"  they  met  with  universal  approbation.  The 
"  native  spectators,  who,  no  doubt,  were  perfect 
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"  judges  whether  the  several  performances  were 
"  properly  executed,  could  not  withhold  their 
^'  applauses  at  some  particular  parts ;  and  even 
"  a  stranger  who  never  saw  the  diversion  befoi'e 
''  felt  similar  satisfaction  at  the  same  instant. 
**  For  though,  through  the  whole,  the  most 
^*  strict  concert  was  observed,  some  of  the  ges- 
"  tures  were  so  expressive,  that  it  might  be  said 
"  they  spoke  the  language  that  accompanied 
"  them,  if  we  allow  that  there  is  any  connexion 
*^  between  motion  and  sound.  At  the  same  time 
*'  it  should  be  observed,  that  though  the  music 
"  of  the  chorus  and  that  of  the  dancers  corre- 
"  sponded,  constant  practice  in  these  favourite 
^^  amusements  of  our  friends  seems  to  have  a 
"  great  share  in  effecting  the  exact  time  they 
"  keep  in  their  performances.  For  we  observed 
^^  that  if  any  of  them  happened  accidentally  to 
"  be  interrupted,  they  never  found  the  smallest 
**  difficulty  in  recovering  the  proper  place  of 
"  the  dance  or  song :  and  their  perfect  disci- 
'^  pline  was  in  no  instance  more  remarkable 
^^  than  in  the  sudden  transitions  they  so  dex- 
"  terously  made  from  the  ruder  exertions  and 
'^  harsh  sounds,  to  the  softest  airs  and  gentlest 
^^  movements. 

^'  About  eleven  o'clock  (in  the  morning), 
^^  they  began  to  exhibit  various  dances,  which 
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"  they  called  iriai.  The  music  consisted  at  first 
"  of  seventy  men  as  a  chorus,  who  sat  down, 
^^  and  amidst  them  were  placed  three  instru- 
''  ments,  which  we  called  drums,  though  very 
"  unlike  them.  Theyare  large  cylindrical  pieces 
"  of  wood  or  trunks  of  trees,  from  three  to  four 
*'  feet  long,  some  twice  as  thick  as  an  ordinary 
^^  sized  man,  and  some  smaller,  hollowed  en^ 
^^  tirely  out,  but  close  at  both  ends,  and  open 
'^  only  by  a  chink  about  three  inches  broad,  run- 
^<  ning  almost  the  whole  length  of  the  drums : 
"  by  which  opening  the  rest  of  the  wood  is  cer- 
^'  tainly 'hollowed,  though  the  operation  must 
^^  be  difficult.  This  instrument  is  called  naffa; 
"  and,  with  the  chink  turned  towards  than, 
"  they  sit  and  beat  strongly  upon  it  with  two 
"  cylindrical  pieces  of  hard  wood,  about  a  foot 
^^  long,  and  as  thick  as  the  wrist :  by  which 
'/  means  they  produce  a  rude,  though  loud  and 
f '  powerful  sound.  They  vary  the  strength  and 
^'  rate  of  their  beating  at  different  parts  of  the 
^^  dance,  and  also  change  their  tones,  by  beating 
^'  in  the  middle,  or  near  the  end  of  their  drum. 
"  The  first  dance*  consisted  of  four  ranks,  of 
*'  twenty-four  men  each,  holding  jn  their  hands 
*^  a  little  thin,  light,  wooden  instrument,  above 
^'  two  feet  long>  and  in  shape  not  unlike  a  small 
^  This  is  the  dance  called  m^  too  hvggi. 
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"  oblong  paddle  r  with  these,  which  are  called 
"  P^gg^i  they  make  a  great  many  different  mo- 
^  tions,  such  as  pointing  them  toward  the 
^*  ground  on  one  side,  at  the  same  time  inclin- 
"  ing  their  bodies  that  way,  from  which  they 
^*  were  shifted  to  the  opposite  side,  in  the  same 
^*  manner ;  then  passing  them  quickly  from  one 
^  hand  to  the  other,  and  twirling  them  about 
"  rery  dextrously ;  with  a  variety  of  other 
'^  manoeuvres,  all  which  were  accompanied  by 
*'  corresponding  attitudes  of  the  body.  Their 
^^  motions  were  at  first  slow,  but  quickened  as 
<^  the  drums  beat  faster ;  and  they  recited  sen- 
^^  tences  in  a  musical  tone  the  whole  time,  which 
"  were  answered  by  the  chorus ;  but  at  the  end 
^'  of  a  short  space  they  all  joined,  and  finished 
"  with  a  shout. 

"  After  ceasing  about  two  or  three  minutes^ 
^^  they  began  as  before,  and  continued  with 
"  short  intervals  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
^^  when  the  rear  rank  dividing,  shifted  them- 
^'  selves  very  slowly  round  each  end,  and  meet- 
'^  ing  in  the  front,  formed  the  first  rank :  the 
"  whole  number  continuing  to  recite  the  sen- 
"  tences  as  before.  The  other  ranks  did  the 
^'  same  successively,  till  thM  which  at  first 
^^  was  the  firont  became  the  rear ;  and  die  evo- 
''  lution  continued  in  the  same  manner  till  the 
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^^  last  rank  regained  its  first  situation.  They 
"  then  began  a  much  quicker  dance  (though 
^^  slow  at  first),  and  sung  for  about  ten  minuter, 
^^  when  the  whole  body  divided  into  two  parts, 
'^  retreated  a  little,  and  then  approached,  form- 
*'  ing  a  sort  of  circular  figure,  which  finished 
^^  the  dance ;  the  drums  being  removed,  and 
*'  the  chorus  going  off  the  field  at  the  same 
"  time. 

'^  The  second  dance  had  only  two  drums, 
^'  with  forty  men  for  a  chorus;  and  the  dancers, 
^'  or  rather  actors,  consisted  of  two  ranks,  the 
^'  foremost  having  seventeen,  and  the  other 
^'  fifteen  persons.  Feenow  was  at  their  head^ 
^'  or  in  the  middle  of  the  front  rank,  which  is 
^'  the  principal  place  in  these  cases.  They 
^*  danced  and  recited  sentences,  with  some  very 
*'  short  intervals,  for  about  half  an  hour,  some- 
*'  times  quickly,  sometimes  more  slowly,  but 
^'  with  such  a  degree  of  exactness  as  if  all  the 
^^  motions  were  made  by  one  man,  which  did 
"  them  great  credit.  Near  the  close,  the  back 
*'  rank  divided,  came  round,  and  took  the  place 
^^  of  the  firont,  which  again  resumed  its  situa- 
^^  tion,  as  in  the  first  dance ;  and  when  they 
^^  finished,  the  drums  and  chorus,  as  before, 
"  went  off. 

^^  Three  drams  (which  at  least  took  two,  and 
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"  sometimes  three  men  to  carry  them),  were 
"  now  brought  in  ;  and  seventy  men  sat  down, 
**  as  a  chorus  to  the  third  dance.     This  con- 
"  sisted  of  two  ranks,  of  sixteen  persons  each, 
"  with  young  Toobou  at  their  head,  who  was 
"  richly  ornamented  with   a  sort  of  garment 
"  covered  with  red  feathers.     These  danced, 
"  sung,  and  twirled  the  paggi  as  before ;  but 
"  in  general  much  quicker,  and  performed  so 
*  "  well,  that  they  had  the  constant  applauses  of 
"  the  spectators.     A  motion  that  met  with  par- 
^^  ticular  approbation  was  one  in  which  they 
^'  held  the  face  aside  as  if  ashamed,  and  the 
"  P^ggi  before  it.     The  back  rank  closed  be- 
'^  fore  the  front  one,  and  that  again  resumed 
*^  its  place,  as  in  the  two  former  dances ;  but 
"  then  they  began  again,  formed  a  triple  row, 
"  divided,  retreated  to  each  end  of  the  area, 
"  and  left  the  greatest  part  of  the  ground  clear. 
**  At  this  instant  two  men  entered  very  hastily, 
"  and  exercised  the  clubs  which  thfey  use  in 
"  btittle.     They  did  this  by  first  twirling  them 
'^  in  their  hands,  and  making  circular  strokes 
"  before  them  with  great  force  and  quickness ; 
"  but  so  skilfully  managed,  that,  though  stand- 
"  ing  quite  close,  they  never  interfered.    They 
^'  shifted  their  clubs  from  hand  to .  hand  with 
^'  great  dexterity;  and,  after  continuing  a  little 
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'^  time,  kneeled,  and  made  different  motions, 
^*  tos9ing  the  dubs  up  in  the  air,  M^hich  they 
*^  caught  as  they  fell ;  and  then  went  off  as 
'*  hastily  as  they  entered.  Their  heads  were 
"  covered  with  pieces  of  white  cloth,  tied  at 
^^  die  crown  (almost  like  a  night-cap)  with  a 
*'  wreath  of  foliage  round  the  forehead  ;  but 
'^  they  had  only  very  small  pieces  of  white 
^'  cloth  tied  about  the  waists ;  probably  that 
**  they  might  be  cool,  and  free  from  every  in- 
"  cumbrance  or  weight*.  A  person  with  a 
^*  spear,  dressed  like  the  former,  then  came  in, 
^^  and  in  the  same  hasty  manner ;  looking 
'^  about  eagerly,  as  if  in  search  of  somebody  to 
*'  throw  it  at.  He  thien  ran  hastily  to  one  side 
^^  of  the  crowd  in  the  front,  and  put  himself  in 
*^  a  threatening  attitude,  as  if  he  meant  to  strike 
^^  with  his  spear  at  one  of  them,  bending  the 
'^  knee  a  little,  and  trembling,  as  it  were,  with 
<^  rage.  He  continued  in  this  manner  only  a 
^^  few  seconds,  when  he  moved  to  the  other 

*  This  exhibition  with  the  dubs,  as  well  as  the  foUowiog 
one  with  a  spear,  are  practices  of  Hamoa  (the  Naviga- 
tor's Islands),  at  which  the  natives  of  that  place  are  said 
to  be  very  expert :  they  are  occasionally  adopted  at  Tonga 
by  way  of  interludes,  but  they  do  not  form  an  essential  part 
of  the  above  performance :  the  particular  dress  which  these 
performers  bad  on,  was  the  war  dress  of  the  Hamoa  Islands. 
VOL.  II.  •  y 
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^*  side,  and  having  stood  in  the  same  posture 
^'  there,  for  the  same  short  time,  retreated  from 
V  the  ground  as  fast  as  when  he  made  his  ap« 
*'  pearance.  The  dancers,  who  had  divided 
^^  into  two  parties,  kept  repeating  something 
*^  slowly;  and  now  advanced,  and  joined  again, 
^^  ending  with  universal  applause.  It  should 
'*  seem  that  this  dance  was  considered  as  one 
^*  of  their  capital  perfonnances,  if  we  might 
**  judge  from  some  of  the  principal  people 
'^  being  engaged  in  it;  for  one  of  their  drums 
"  was  beat  by  Futtafaihe,  the  brother  of  Pou* 
"  laho,  another  by  Feenow,  and  the  third, 
^^  which  did  not  belong  to  the  chorus,  by  Ma* 
**  reewagee  himself,  at  the  entrance  of  his  hut^. 
^^  It  is  w  ith  regret  I  mention  that  we  could 
<^  not  understand  what  was  spoken,  while  we 
^^  were  able  to  see  what  was  acted  in  these 
^^  amusements.  This,  doubtless,  would  have 
^^  afforded  us  much  information  as  to  the  ge- 
^^  nius  and  customs  of  these  people.     It  was 

*  It  must  here  be  noticed  that  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
beat  these  drums  proper!}',  consequently  it  is  considered  a 
great  accomplishment,  and  never  practised  by  the  lower 
orders :  it  must  also  be  observed,  that  whenever  among  tho 
dancers  there  are  principal  chiefs,  as,  no  doubt,  there  were 
on  the  above  occasion;  the  drums  are  always  beaten  bj; 
persons  of  the  first  consequence. 
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\^  observable,  that  though  the  spectators  always 
*^  approved  of  the  various  motions  when  well 
''  mad^,  a  great  share  of  the  pleasure  they  re- 
*^  ceived  seemed  to  arise  from  the  seotimental 
"  part,  or  what  the  performers  delivered  in  their 
"  speeches*.  However,  the  mere  acting  part, 
"  independently  of  the  sentences  repeated,  was 
"  well  worth  our  notice,  both  with  respect  to 
**  the  extensive  plan  in  which  it  was  executed, 
"  and  to  the  various  motions,  as  well  as  the 
"  exact  unity  with  which  they  were  performed. 
"  Neither  pencil  nor  pen  can  describe  the  nu- 
'^  merous  actions  and  motions,  the  singularity  of 
"  which  was  not  greater  than  was  the  ease  and 
"  gracefulness  with  which  they  wjere  performed. 
"  In  expectation  of  this  evening  show,  the 
'^  circle  of  natives  about  our  tent  being  pretty 
"  large,  they  engaged  in  wrestling  and  boxing  : 
"  the  first  of  which  exercises  they  caMJangaiooa^ 

*  AH  the  dances  where  the  paddle  is  used  are  borrowed 
from  the  natives  of  the  islands  of  Neuha  (Cocos  island,  and 
Traitor's  island),  situated  between  Vavaoo  and  Hamoa  (the 
Navigator's  islands).  The  accompanying  songs  are  in  the 
language  of  Hamoa,  whence  the  people  of  Neuha  have 
borrowed  them,  and  both  dances  and  songs  have  been  thus 
adopted  at  Tonga ;  but  as  very  few  of  the  Tonga  people 
understand  the  Hamoa  language,  it  is  presumed  that  the 
applause  of  the  people  on  the  above  occasion  was  not  excited 
by  the  sentiment,  but  by  the  music  and  general  performance. 

y2 
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'*  and  the  second  Jbohoo.  When  any  of  theod 
"  chooses  to  wrestle,  he  gets  up  from  one  side 
"  of  the  ring,  and  crosses  the  ground  in  a 
"  sort  of  measured  pace,  clapping  smartly  on 
^^  the  elbow  joint  of  one  arm,  which  is  bent,  and 
"  produces  a  hollow  sound;  that  is  reckoned  the 
"  challenge.  If  no  person  comes  out  from  the 
'^  opposite  side  to  engage  him,  he  returns  in 
"  the  same  manner,  and  sits  down ;  but  some- 
^'  times  stands  clapping  in  the  midst  of  the 
"  ground,  to  provoke  some  one  to  come  out.  If 
^'  an  opponent  appear,  they  come  together  with 
"  marks  of  the  greatest  good  nature,  generally 
*'  smiling,  and  taking  time  to  adjust  the  piece  of 
"  cloth  which  is  fastened  round  the  waist.  They 
"  then  lay  hold  of  each  other  by  this  girdle,  with 
"  a  hand  on  each  side,  and  he  who  succeeds  in 
'^  drawing  his  antagonist  to  him,  immediately 
^^  tries  to  lift  him  upon  his  breast,  and  throw  him 
"  upon  his  back  ;  and  if  he  be  able  to  turn  round 
'^  with  him  two  or  three  times  in  that  position^ 
"  before  he  throws  him,  his  dexterity  never  fails 
"  of  procuring  plaudits  from  the  spectators.  If 
"  they  be  more  equally  matehed,  they  close 
**  soon,  and  endeavour  to  throw  each  other  by 
"  entwining  their  legs,  or  lifting  each  other 
"  from  the  ground ;  in  which  struggle9  they 
^  shew  a  prodigious  exertion  of  strength,  every 
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''  muscle,  as  it  were,  being  ready  to  burst  with 
^'  straiDing.  When  one  is  thrown,  he  immedi- 
^*  ately  quits  the  field :  but  the  victor  sits  down 
''  for  a  few  seconds,  then  gets  up,  and  goes  to 
'^  the  side  he  came  from,  who  proclaim  the  vic- 
'*  tory  aloud,  in  a  sentence  delivered  slowly, 
''  and  in  a  musical  cadence.  After  sitting  a 
^V  short  space,  he  rises  again  and  challenges, 
*^  when  sometimes  several  antagonists  make 
'*  their  appearance ;  but  he  has  the  privilege  of 
'^  choosing  which  of  them  he  pleases,  to  wrestle 
**  with ;  and  has  likewise  the  preference  of 
'*  challenging  again,  if  he  should  throw  his 
^*  adversary,  until  he  himself  be  vanquished ; 
"  and  then  Che  oppofj(te  side  sing  the  song  of 
^'  victory  in  favour  of  their  champion.  It  also 
^*  often  happens,  that  five  or  six  rise  from  each 
^*  side,  and  challenge  together :  in  which  case 
^'  it  is  common  to  see  three,  or  four  couple  en- 
'*  gaged  on  the  field  at  once.  But  it  is  astonish- 
"  ing  1o  see  what  temper  they  preserve  in  this 
**  exercise :  for  we  observed  no  instances  of  their 
'^  leaving  the  spot  with  the  least  displeasure  in 
^*  their  countenances.  When  they  find  that  they 
'*  are  so  equally  matched  as  not  to  be  likely  to 
''  throw  each  other,  they  leave  off  by  mutual 
''  consent.  And  if  the  fall  of  one  is  not  fair, 
^^  or  if  it  does  not  appear  very  clearly  who  has 
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*'  had  the  advantage,  both  sides  sing  the  yictory, 
^^  and  then  they  engage  again  ;  but  no  person 
*^  who  has  been  vanquished  can  engage  vnth 
**  his  conqueror  a  second  time*. 

^'  The  boxers  advance  sideways,  changing 
'^  the  side  at  every  pace,  with  one  arm  stretched 
^'  fully  out  before,  the  other  behind ;  and  boldr 
'^  ing  a  piece  of  cord  in  one  hand,  which  they 
"  wrap  firmly  about  it  when  they  find  an  an-: 
'^  tagonist,  or  else  have  done  so  befinre  they 
^^  enter.  This  I  imagine  they  do  to  prevent  ^ 
"  dislocation  of  the  hand  or  fingers.  Their 
"  blows  are  directed  chiefly  to  the  head,  but 
^^  sometimes  to  the  sides ;  and  are  dealt  out 
*'  with  great  activity*  T'hey  shift  sides,  and 
"  box  equally  well  with  ooth  hands.  But  one 
^'  of  their  favourite  and  most  dexterous  blows 
"  is,  to  turn  round  on  their  heel  just  as  they 
*^  have  struck  their  antagonist,  and  to  give  him 
^'  another  very  smart  oue  with  the  other  hand, 
"  backward. 

^'  The  boxing  matches  seldom  last  long  ;  and 
"  the  parties  either  leave  off  together,  or  one 
"  acknowledges  his  being  beat.  But  they  never 
^'  sing  the  song  of  victory  in  these  cases,  unless 

*  Nor  with  any  body  else  in  vjrestling,  but  he  may  box  with 
any  one :  if  he  had  been  beaten  in  boxings  he  could  not  on 
the  same  occasion  box  again :  but  be  might  wrettle. 
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*'  one  strikes  his  adversary  to  the  groundi 
**  which  shews,  that,  of  the  two,  wrestling  is 
^  their  most  approved  diversion*.  Not  only 
*'  boys  engage  in  both  the  exercises,  hot  fre« 
^*  quently  little  girls  box  very  obstinately  ibr  a 
**  short  time.  In  all  which  cases  it  doth  not  ap- 
*^  pear  that  they  ever  consider  it  as  the  smallest 
*'  disgrace  to  be  vanquished ;  and  the  person 
*'  overcome  sits  down  with  as  much  indiffer* 
'^  ence,  as  if  he  had  never  entered  the  lists. 
*^  Some  of  our  people  ventured  to  contend 
*'  with  them  in  both  exercises,  but  were  always 
**  worsted  ;  except  in  a  few  instances,  where  it 
"  appeared  that  the  fear  they  were  in  of  of- 
"  fending  us  contributed  more  to  the  victory 
•*  than  the  superiority  of  the  person  they  en- 
"  gaged/' 

Such  is  the  account  we  read  in  Cook's  Voy- 
ages ;  atid  the  accuracy  with  which  every  thing 
is  stated  evinces  a  spirit  of  observation  and 
facility  of  description  deserving  of  the  highest 
credit.  The  last  remark  which  he  makes  in 
regard  to  the  contention  between  the  English 

*  Tbi£  inference  is  not  correct :  the  circumstance  above 
alluded  to,  means  merely  to  say,  that  when  a  man  is  knocked 
down,  be  may  be  considered  as  dead,  for  it  certainly  is  in 
the  power  of  the  other  to  kill  faim  if  he  pleads,  and  for  this 
reason  only  h^  has  a  ngbt  to  the  song  of  victory. 
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people  and  the  natives  is  a  tolerably  just  one. 
The  natives  themselves  mentioned  the '  cir- 
cumstance to  Mr.  Mariner,  stating,  that  they 
allowed  the  Papalangies  to  get  the  victory 
sometimes,  because  they  did  not  like  to  beat 
the  poor  fellows  so  much.  There  was  proba- 
bly, at  the  same  time,  a  little  apprehension  of 
offending  their  visitors ;  for  it  is  certain,  that 
when  a  man  is  engaged  singly  with  a  chief 
much  superior  to  him,  he  sometimes  allows 
himself  to  be  beaten,  or  rather  yields  out  of 
respect  to  his  opponent ;  and  the  sign  by  which 
he  shews  his  disposition  to  do  so,  is  a  sudden 
toss  of  the  head  on  one  side,  upon  which  his 
antagonist  immediately  retires  to  his  seat. 
There  is  something  admirable  in  the  perfect 
good  humour  and  forbearance  of  temper  which 
is  always  manifested  on  these  occasions,  suffi- 
ciently so  to  astonish  natives  of  European 
countries :  for  on  occasions  when  there  is  d 
general  combat,  (as  related  p.  218.)  even  Tooi- 
tonga  sometimes  gets  misel*ably  handled  by 
one  of  the  lowest  fellows  in  the  island ;  but 
nevertheless  he  retires  from  the  games  with- 
out the  least  inimical  spirit,  although  perhaps 
with  his  eyes  black,  his  mouth  and  nose  dread- 
fully swelled,  and,  it  may  happen,  with  his  arm 
broken  ;  all  done  by  a  man  over  whom  he  has 
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tfae  power  of  life  and  death:  for  it  must  be 
observed,  that  M^hen  there  is  a  general  combat, 
no  quarter  is  given  on  either  side. 

In  the  account  given  by  Cook,  there  is  onljr 
mention  made  of  two  principal  dances,  viz. 
meg  law  folk  J  and  mi^S  too  buggi;  but  there  are 
two  others  of  some  note,  called  hia  and  oo'la : 
the  first  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  dances  of 
Tonga,  and  is  practised  only  by  chiefs  and  su- 
perior matabooles ;  and  is  a  dance  very  diffi- 
cult to  execute,  not  only  on  account  of  the  ac- 
companying^ gesture,  but  also  of  the  singing. 
The  chorus  is  composed  of  ten  or  twelve  of  the 
cfaiefe  or  principal  matabooles,  in  the  middle  of 
whom  sits  one  who  beats  time  upon  a  loose 
flat  piece  of  hard  wood,  about  three  feet  long, 
and  an  inch  and  a  half  square,  fastened  only 
at  one  end  upon  another  similar  piece :  this  is 
struck  by  two  small  sticks,  one  in  each  hand, 
and  produces  a  rattling  sound.  The  difficulty 
of  keeping  the  time  is  owing  to  the  extreme 
velocity  with  which  they  beat,  particularly  to- 
wards the  latter  end.  The  dancers,  who  are  all 
men,  in  the  mean  while  perform  their  evolutions 
round  the  chorus,  exhibiting  a  vast  variety  of 
very  graceful  movements  with  the  armsand  head, 
accompanied  by  expressions  of  countenance 
suitable  to  the  character  of  the  dance,  which  is 
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that  (abstractedly)  of  a  manly  and  noble  spirit, 
consistent  with  the  mind  and  habits  of  a  su- 
perior pei*son,  aind  therefore  it  is  deemed  es- 
sential that  every  chief  and  mataboole  should 
learn  it.  As  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  it 
was  thought  inconsistent  with  the  character 
of  a  gentleman  not  to  know  how  to  strike  the 
lyre,  so  among  the  Tonga  people  it  would  be 
considered  a  mark  of  great  ignorance  to  be 
unaccomplished  in  the 'graceful,  manly,  aind 
expressive  movements  of  this  dance. 

The  night  dance  called  ooila  is  a  very  an« 
cient  one  in  Tonga,  though  borrowed  no  doubt 
originally  from  the  people  of  the  Navigator's 
island  (Hamoa).  This  dance  was  formerly 
only  adopted  in  the  Tonga  islands  among  the 
lower  orders  of  people;  but  of  late,  some 
Tonga  chieft,  on  a  visit  to  Hamoa,  were  so 
pleased  with  the  superior  gracefulness  of  the 
oola^  which  was  danced  there,  that  they  afters- 
wards  brought  it  into  iashion  among  the  higher 
classes  in  Tonga,  with  many  improvements 
and  graceful  embellishments  borrowed  fixim 
the  former  place:  since  which,  the  oola  of 
Tonga  is  grown  quite  out  of  use^  even  among 
the  lower  orders,  though  it  was  oiice  danced 
in  Mr.  Mariner's  time,  by  order  of  the  present 
king,  on  purpose  to  contrast  it  with  the  ooia  of 
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Hftmoa;  but  it  was  a  very  awkward  exhibi- 
tion in  comparison  with   the  Hamoa  refine- 
ments, and  probably  will  never  be  introduced 
again.     There  are  no  particular  figures  in  this 
dance  difiei^nt  from  what  have  already  been  de* 
scribed  in  theother  dances ;  but  the  arrangement 
of  the  movements  is  very  different :  the  whole 
dance  is  considerably  more  quick  throughout, 
and   there  are  several   other  motions  of  the 
feet  and  postures  of  the  body.     The  night 
dance  which  Captain  Cook  saw  (the  mSS  low 
JbUa)  is  perhaps  the  only  one  which  can  be 
considered  of  Tonga  invention,  and  is  the  only 
<me accompanied  throughoutwith Tonga  songs : 
the  rest  belong  to  Hamoa   and  Neuha,  and 
are  accompanied  chiefly  with  Hamoa  songs ; 
for  although  the  dance  called  hea  is  consi- 
dered a  very  ancient  Tonga  one,  there  is  not 
much  doubt  of  its  being  of  Hamoa  extraction, 
and  accordingly  most  of  its  songs  are  in  that 
language.     The  miS  too  buggi  is  a  Neuha* 
dance,  but  the    songs   accompanying  it  are 
Hamoa.     The  principal  public  dances  are  the 
four  following  : 

*  The  islands  of  Neuha  lie  between  Hamoa  and  Vavooa, 
and  are  known  to  navigators  by  the  names  of  Traitor's  is- 
landy  and  Cocos  island. 
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Me/e  lowfoUay  i.e.  a  dance  with  the  aims 
outspread  :  a  night  dance. 

MeS  too  buggi,  i.e.  a  dance  standing  up 
with  paddles  :  a  day  dance. 

Hea;  sometimes  a  day  dance,  but  mostly  a 
night  dance. 

Oola  ;  a  night  dance. 

These  public  exhibitions  of  dances  naturally 
lead  us  to  speak  of  their  music  and  poetry : 
in  regard  to  their  musical  instruments,  they 
have  already  been  mentioned,  except  the^ii^o* 
JangOi  which  is  a  sort  of  flute  blown  by  the 
nose :  it  is  always  filled  by  the  right  nostril, 
the  left  being  closed  with  the  thumb  of  the 
left  hand.  There  are  generally  five  holes  for 
the  fingers,  and  one  underneath  for  the  thumb; 
though  some  have  six.  holes  for  the  fingers, 
and  others  only  four.  The  sound  of  them  is 
soft  and  grave :  they  are  only  used  as  an  ac- 
companiment to  one  species  of  song  called 
oo'be.  At  all  concerts  where  there  is  no  danc- 
ing, the  singers  sit  during  the  whole  time. 
The  following  are  the  difierent  kinds  of  song 
used  among  them. 

Lovf/dUa;  this  is  only  used  with  the  dance 
so  called,  and  is  in  the  Tonga  language. 

LAve ;  of  a  similar  character  with  the  above : 
sung  without  dancing,  but  accompanied  with 
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motions  of  the  hands ;  also  in  the  Tonga  lan- 
guage. 

Langi  mefS  too  buggi;  that  which  is  always 
used  with  the  dance  so  called  :  in  the  Hamoa 
language. 

Hefa ;  only  used  with  the  dance  thus  named  : 
sometimes  Tonga,  but  mostly  Hamoa. 

Hiva;  similar  to  the  above,  but  sung  with- 
out dancing :  they  call  European  singing  hiva^ 
because  probably  the  hiva  is  very  seldom  ac- 
companied either  with  music  or  clapping  of 
the  hands  :  always  in  the  Tonga  language. 

Oo'la  ;  that  kind  of  singing  which  is  accom- 
panied by  the  dance  so  called :  to  this  the 
annexed  specimen  belongs:  generally  in  the 
Hamoa  language. 

Fucca  Neuha  ;  or  the  Neuha  fashion  of  sing- 
ing :  this  is  never  accompanied  with  dancing, 
.and  is  always  sung  in  the  Tonga  language. 
Most  of  their  songs  are  descriptive  of  scenery, 
but  some  of  these  are  descriptive  of  past  events, 
or  of  places  which  are  out  of  their  reach,  such 
as  Bokftoo  and  Papalangi:  the  accounts  they 
give  of  the  latter  place  are  ludicrous  enough. 
The  poet  describes,  among  other  things,  the 
animals  belonging  to  the  country,  stating  that 
in  the  fields  there  are  large  pigs  with  horns, 
that  eat  grass,  and  at  the  mooa  there  are 
houses  that  are  pulled  along  by  enormoua 
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birds.  The  ^omen  are  described  to  be  so 
covered  with  dress,  that  a  native  of  Tonga 
coming  into  a  house  takes  a  lady  for  a  bundle 
of  Papalangi  gnatoo,  (linen,  &c.)  and  accord- 
ingly places  it  across  his  shoulder  to  carry  it 
away,  when  to  his  great  amazement  the  bundle 
jumps  down  and  runs  off.  One  of  these  songs 
describes  the  principal  events  that  happened 
during  Captain  Cook's  vimt^  and  which,  ex- 
cepting a  little  exaggeration,  is  tolerably  cor- 
rect: another  describes  the  visit  of  Admira! 
d'Entrecasteaux :  another  the  revolution  df 
Tonga,  and  the  famous  battle  that  was  liiere 
fought,  &c.  The  song  whidi  is  given  in  the 
first  volume,  p.  307,  belongs  to  this  class  of 
musical  composition.  Some  of  these  songs 
have  neither  regular  measure  nor  rhyme,  but 
others  have  both. 

O&be;  this  kind  of  singing  is  always  accom- 
panied with  tbejango-^ango^  (or  nose-flute) : 
the  subjects  of  the  song  are  much  the  same  as 
those  last  described,  but  the  style  of  music  is 
different,  being  more  monotonous  and  grave. 
It  is  now  very  seldom  sung. 

Tow  fl7o,  is  never  accompanied  m  ith  instru- 
mental music ;  they  are  mostly  short  songs, 
sung  in  canoes  when  paddling,  the  strokes  of 
the  paddJe  being  coincident  with  the  cadence 
of  the  tune.     They  are  very  frequently  sung 
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CD  leaTing  Vavaoo,  whilst  paddling  out  of  the 
inlet.  It  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  give  the 
following  as  an  example  :  it  is  a  very  usual  one, 
and  expresses  regret  at  leaving  Vavaoo  and  its 
beautiful  prospects,  famous  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  superior  toogi  hea^  (gnatoo  stained  with 
the  heuy)  to  go  to  the  islands  of  Toofooa  and 
Kao,  noted  for  making  coarse  mats. 

Oia'oo6 !  goo'a  mofw  t6oo  fe)&w, 

Ca  too^goo  M o'oonga-la^fa,  b6a  mo  TMw  ! 

Goo'a  te  holi  ger  noTo ;  coha'i  tdnne  a'loo  ^ 

Ca'  loo'goo  Vava'oo,  moe  mo'too  lalo  ; 

Licoo-on'e,  mo'e  Va'oo-a'ca ; 

Moe  Ha1la-yy'  gi  Ma'ccapa/pa  ; 

Ma'ttalo'co,  mo  fa'nga  mylle, 

A'na  a  Too'taw-i,  be'a  Mofoo'e  ;— 

Iky'  t6oo  too'  gi  he  hlfoa'nga, 

Ji'o  hi'fo  gi'  he  felo  w  tafa'oga : 

Too'goo  he  toogi-h6u  a  IlaTooloohoV 

Gcr  va'la  he  gna'fi-gna'fi  a  Tofoo'a  nio  Ka'6. 

Alas!  we  are  entering  upon  our  voyage 
By  leaving  Mo'oonga-]a'fa  and  1  alo'w  ! 
Anxious  am  I  to  stay  ; — who  can  wish  to  go  ? 
Departing  from  \  avaoo  and  her  neighbouring  isles. 
And  Licoo-o'ne,  and  Va'oo-a'ca, 
The  road  of  springs  near  Maccapapa^ 
%      Mattal  CO  and  the  myrtle  plain. 

The  cave  of  Tootaw-i,  the  beach  of  ^ofoo'e,— 
Mo  longer  can  I  atand  upon  high  places  *, 

*  This  alludes  to  the  Hapai  islaodis  being  for  the  most  part 
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And  look  downwards  on  the  fleet  of  small  canoes^-* 
We  must  leave  the  crimson  j^too  of  HafooloohoV 
To  wear  the  coarse  mau  of  Tofoo'a  and  Ka'd ! 

The  above  is  a  translation  as  literal  as  the 
sense  will  allow  of  this  soni)^:  it  must  not, 
however,  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  best ; 
it  is  given  because  it  is  the  only  one  of  this  kind 
that  Mr.  Mariner  is  acquainted  with. 

Such  are  the  nanies  of  their  different  kinds  of 
songs,  some  of  which  are  to  be  considered 
pieces  of  recitative,  particularly  those  according 
to  the  Neuha  mode  :  others  again  have  a  con- 
siderable variety  of  tone,  and  approach  to  the 
character  of  European  music :  such  for  exam- 
ple is  the  latter  part  of  that  which  we  have  given 
the  notation  of*.  Those  w  ho  are  skilled  in  the 
composition  of  songs  and  music  often  retire  for 
several  days  to  the  most  romantic  and  retired 
spots  of  Vavaoo,  to  indulge  their  poetic  ge- 
nius, and  then  return  to  the  mooa  with  several 
new  compositions,  which  they  introduce  at  the 
first  opportunity.  The  man  who  is  related  p. 
264.  to  have  cut  off  his  own  leg,  was  very  ey- 

flat,  and  although  Tofoo'a  and  Ka'o  are  both  high  islands,  ye| 
they  have  not  such  steep  deacents  as  are  common  at  Vavaoo. 
*  They  have  no  distinction  of  term  between  recitative  and 
actual  singing,  they  call  it  all  hiva  (to  sing)  this  word  hap- 
pens to  mean  also  the  number  nine. 
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pert  in  the  composition  of  humorous  pieces : 
but  a  man  of  the  name  Teng^  was  famous  for 
the  higher  order  of  composition  :  he  was  one 
of  the  lowest  mooas  belonging  to  Hala  A'pi 
A'pi :  but  he  was  much  esteemed  for  his  abili- 
ties. He  was  principal  instructor  of  one  of  the 
classes  (or  bands)  of  singers. 

The  following  specimen  of  their  music  be- 
longs to  the  kind  called  Oola  :  it  is  alwa3rs  ac- 
companied by  the  dance.  The  first  part,  as 
will  be  seen,  is  a  sort  of  recitative,  ajid  appears 
to  be  merely  introductory  to  the  rest,  for  thfe 
dancing  only  commences  with  the  second  part. 
What  for  distinction's  sake  we  call  the  first 
part  ends  with  the  word  ne-zz-oo-^,  in  a  sort  of 
flourish  difficult  to  describe,  but  in  a  louder 
tone  of  voice  than  the  rest,  and  very  abruptly, 
as  if  significant  of  a  sudden  rush  or  assault. 
Immediately  the  second  part  commences,  with 
dancing,  and  is  repeated  several  times  ad  libi- 
tum: after  which  the  third  in  like  manner : 
then  the  whole  is  sung  over  again  with  a  dif- 
ferent introduction  probably,  but  of  the  same 
character.  The  words  are  in  the  Hamoa  lan- 
guage; part  of  them  Mr.  Mariner  has  forgotten, 
and  the  meaning  of  the  rest  he  does  not  know : 
they  are  speh  according  to  the  system  laid  down 
in  the  grammar. 

roL.  II.  z 
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^r'jj.j.  j.|f  t  t\-t:it\t.n\ 

A       te       i      chi  -  na     te      loo  -  a      se       le      te    i 


e  -    i,    fang  -  oo   -  a      mi  -  aw  -   i       fe  -  \ow  tow     gi 

^;j  J.  .11.  J  f!J J I  N'.j'j'i 


Tong -  a : 


A     we      i    -    a    saw  -    foo-na     te 


m^-^t  I  J-  f-^i  i'- "  -  J  fi 


roo  -  a       te         lo      fa     sa      se 


saw     1 
(3  tma) 


^»,-j'J' ji;.J'jiJ  J..II.JH 


foo  -  na     te        le      te      i  ae       i 


saw    I 


foo  -  na     te        le       te       i         ne  -  a  -  oo  •     c 


2. 
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(ll.''JJ--''J|J-ECrlf-»rl?tfCrl 

Lang-i       my    Isng-i       ^e         towlsog-imy    lang-i       ie 
to«r       laiigi       my        Isofi      6e       tow     lan$i      iny 


lang  -i    6e  telle     telle     ootoo        saw  -  i     mi  -  e 


d>'CEEi:ci;itf^fg|-fn'-''-''J'i 


telle    telle  ootuo       taw  -  i     mi  e      telle      telle 


^.'J'J'J'Rt^     II 


ootpo    taw- 1  mi-€ 


The  games  and  familiar  pastimes  in  use 
among  them  are  numerous,  and  we  shall  give  a 
short  account  of  each,  according  to  the  order  in 
which  they  are  generally  esteemed. 

Uagi:  this  is  the  first  and  most  important  of 
all  Tonga  games :  it  is  one  which  every  chief  and 
mataboole  is  expected  to  be  well  acquainted 
with ;  and  no  others  ever  attempt  to  learn  it.  It 
displayed  either  by  two  persons,  or  four :  for  sim- 

z  2 
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plicity's  sake,  we  will  first  suppose  that  two  are 
playing :  they  sit  opposite  to  each  other,  and 
make  signs  with  the  hands  simultaneously  :  the 
one  whose  turn  it  is  to  count  making  one  or 
other  of  three  signs,  i.  e.  by  a  sudden  jerk  of  bis 
arm,  presenting  either  his  open  hand,  his  closed 
hand,  or  the  extended  index  finger,  (the  others 
and  the  thumb  being  clinched),  his  opponent 
at  the  same  moment  also  makes  a  sign,  and  if  it 
happeps  to  be  the  same,  it  becomes  his  turn  to 
play,  and  the  first  gains  nothing ;  but  if  he  suc- 
ceeds in  making  one  or  other  of  these  three  signs, 
without  his  opponent  making  the  same,  fire 
different  times  running,  he  throws  down  a  little 
stick,  of  which  he  holds  five  in  his  left  hand:  it 
is  now  the  other's  turn  to  play,  and  he  must  en- 
deavour to  do  the  same ;  and  whichever  in  this 
manner  disposes  of  his  five  sticks  first,  wins  the 
game :  but  if  the  other  imitates  him  before  he 
can  make  five  sig^s,  we  will  suppose  at  the 
fourth,  he  has  a  right  to  demand  what  were  the 
three  other  movements  on  each  side  ;  and  if  his 
opponent  cannot  mention  them  in  the  order  in 
which  they  happened,  and  give  a  feigned  reason 
for  every  individual  motion  on  both  sides,  in  the 
technical  language  of  the  game,  according  to  a 
certain  invariable  system  laid  down,  he  may 
begin  his  count  again  :  giving  these  supposed 
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or  artificial  reasons  for  each  move  is  the  most 
difficult  part  of  the  game,  because  it  will  vary 
according  to  the  order  of  each  of  the  moves  that 
preceded  it.  When  four  play,  they  sit  as  in  our 
game  of  whist,  but  each  is  the  antagonist  of  the 
one  opposite  to  him  ;  and  when  one  has  got  out 
hifi  five  sticks,  he  assists  his  partner  by  taking 
one  or  two  of  his  sticks,  and  continuing  to  play. 
The  rapidity  with  which  these  motions  are 
made  is  almost  incredible,  and  no  inexperienced 
eye  can  catch  one  of  them :  the  eagerness  with 
which  they  play,  the  enthusiasm  which  they 
work  themselves  into,  the  readiness  with  which 
those  that  are  clever  give  the  requisite  expla- 
nation to  every  combination  of  signs,  always 
appear  very  extraordinary  to  a  stranger. 

Fanai  Kalai  :  for  a  description  of  this  sport, 
see  Vol.  I.  p.  346. 

Farma  Gooma,  or  rat  shooting  :  for  a  descrip- 
tion of  this  sport,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  279. 

Jia  Loobe^  catching  pigeons  with  a  net.  This 
is  not  a  very  usual  sport  at  present,  though  for- 
merly it  used  to  be.  The  net  used  for  the  pur- 
pose is  small,  with  a  narrow  opening,  affixed  to 
the  end  of  a  rod  of  about  twelve  feet  in  length  : 
.  the  sportsman  who  holds  it  is  concealed  in  a 
jmall  cabin  about  five  feet  high,  nearly  in  form 
i)f  a  bee-hive,  in  which  there  is  a  perpendicular 
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slit  dividing  it  quite  in  half,  by  which  he  can 
move  his  rod  completely  from  side  to  side. 
There  are  eight  or  nine  of  these  cabins,  in  each 
of  which  perhaps  there  is  a  sportsman  witli  his 
net:  the  only  mode  of  entrance  is  by  separating 
the  two  halves  of  the  cabin  from  each  other. 
These  receptacles  are  usually  situated  round  the 
upper  part  of  a  raised  mount.  On  the  outside 
pf  each  there  is  a  trained  pigeon  tied  by  the 
leg,  and  near  at  hand  stands  an  attendant  with 
another  trained  bird,  tied  in  like  manner  to  the 
end  of  a  very  long  line,  which  is  suffered  to  fly 
out  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  string,  the  other 
end  being  held  by  the  man :  the  pigeon  thus 
describes  a  considerable  circle  in  the  air  round 
the  mount  beneath :  the  flight  of  this  bird,  and 
the  constant  cooing  of  those  below,  attract  a 
number  of  wild  pigeons  to  the  neighbourhood, 
when  the  man  by  checking  the  string  calls  in 
his  pigeon,  which  immediately  perches  upon  his 
finger :  he  then  conceals  himself  with  the  other 
attendants,  in  a  sort  of  alcove  at  the  top  of  the 
mount.  The  wild  pigeons  now  approaching 
the  tame  ones,  are  caught  in  the  nets  by  the 
dexterous  management  of  the  sportsmen. 

AlOf  catching  Bonito.  This  is  performed  by 
a  line  and  hook  affixed  to  a  long  bamboo,  and 
is  so  placed  that  the  line  falls  very  near  the 
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fltera  of  the  canoie,  and  the  hook  just  touches 
the  suriace  of  the  water,  upon  which  it  skims 
aioDg  as  the  canoe  procei&dB  with  velocity.  The 
hook  is  not  barbed,  and  there  is  no  bait  at- 
tached to  it.  The  moment  the  fish  is  hooked^ 
the  fisherman,  by  a  dexterous  turn  of  the  rod, 
giy^s  the  line  a  sweep  round,  and  the  fish  swings 
into  his  hand. 

To'la^  throwing  up  a  heavy  spear,  with  intent 
that  it  shall  fall  on,  and  stick  into  the  top  of  a 
piece  of  soft  wood  fixed  on  the  end  of  a  post. 
There  are  generally  six  or  eight  players  on  each 
side,  and  whichever  party  in  three  throws  sticks 
in  most  spears  wins  the  game.  The  post  is 
about  five  or  six  feet  high,  and  the  surface  of 
the  soft  wood  is  aboui  nine  inches  in  diameter. 
The  thrower  may  stand  at  what  distance  he 
pleases. 

Fanifo^  swimming  in  the  surf.  This  bold 
and  manly  exercise  has  been  well  described  by 
Cook,  as  seen  by  him  at  the  Sandwich  islands ; 
but  the  natives  of  Tonga  use  no  board. 

jFVm^atooV wrestling;  i^<?figi, club-fighting; 
Foo^koo^  boxing  ;  Toitaco'w^  a  general  boxing- 
match,  have  been  already  described.  Li^,  or 
pitching  beans  upon  a  mat,  with  endeavours  to 
crizike  off  odiers  that  have  been'  pitched  there 
before. 
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T(W  pa'pc/^  or  throwing  false  spears  at  one 
aoibther,  to  practise  the  eye  in  avoiding  them. 

They  have  a  sport  the  name  of  which  is  for- 
gotten ;  but  it  consists  in  carrying  a  large  stone 
under  water  ten  feet  deep,  from  one  post  to  an- 
other, at  the  distance  of  seventy  yards,  the  party 
who  carries  the  stone  running  along  the  bot- 
tom :  the  difficulty  is  to  pursue  a  straight  course : 
a  person  may  thus  run  twice  as  fast  as  another 
can  swim. 

Matooa  :  this  game  is  somewhat  similar  to 
Uagij  but  there  is  no  discussion  about  the  moves  : 
it  is  usually  practised  by  the  lower  orders. 

Hico,  throwing  up  balls,  five  in  number,  dis- 
charging them  from  the  left  hand,  catching 
them  in  the  right,  and  transferring  them  to  the 
left  again,  and  so  on  in  constant  succession', 
keeping  always  four  balls  in  the  air  at  once. 
This  is  usually  practised  by  women  :  they  re- 
cite verses  at  the  same  time,  each  jaculation 
from  the  right  to  the  left  hand  being  coincident 
with  the  cadence  of  the  verse ;  for  every  verse 
that  she  finishes  without  missing  she  counts 
one :  sometimes  seven  or  eight  play  alternately. 

H(/bo :  this  is  a  game  similar  to  cup  and  bail, 
and  is  also  practised  by  women  only. 

The  natives  very  often  amuse  themselves 
with  these  games :  when  anj  dispute  arises  in 
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their  play,  the  Women  decide  it  by  spinning  a 
cocoa-nut,  and  the  men  by  a  wrestling-match : 
as  to  a  serious  quarrel  from  this  source,  Mr. 
Mariner  never  witnessed  one  during  the  whole 
time  he  was  there.     Conversation  with  people 
who  have  travelled  is  another  great  source  of 
amusement  to  them :   they  are  very  fond  of 
tales  and  anecdotes,  and  there  are  many  in- 
dividuals who  are  tolerably  skilful  in  inventing 
these  things,  which  are  then  mostly  of  a  bur- 
lesque or  humorous  tendency,  but  always  given 
as  fables.     The  kind  of  conversation  which 
sqppears  to  affoixi  them  most  pleasure  is,  con- 
cerning the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people 
of  Papalangi,  as  being  not  only  strange  and 
wonderful,  but  also  true !     They  employ  them- 
selves in  conversation,  not  only  at  any  time 
during  the  day,  but  also  at  night :  if  one  wakes, 
and  is  not  disposed  to  go  to  sleep  again,  he 
wakens  his  neighbour  to  have  some  talk*:  by 
aad  by,  perhaps,  they  are  all  roused,  and  join  in 
the  conversation :  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
chief  has  ordered  his  cooks,  in  the  evening,  to 
bake  a  pig,  or  some  jfish,  and  bring  it  in  hot 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  with  some  yams; 


*  Sometimes  two  or  three,  at  other  times  thirty  or  forty, 
stmy  be  sleepiiig  in  the  same  house.  ^ 
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in  this  case  the  torches  are  lighted,  and  they 
all  get  up  to  eat  their  share ;  after  Which  they 
retire  to  their  mats;  the  torches  are  put  out; 
some  go  to  sleep,  and  others,  perhaps,  talk  till 
day-light.  The  first  appearance  of  day  is  the 
time  of  rising:  they  then  get  up,  wrap  their 
gnatooB  round  them,  and  go  out  to  bathe  eidier 
in  the  sea  or  in  a  pond ;  or,  if  neither  is  ait 
hand,  they  have  water  poured  over  them  ont 
of  cocoa-nut  shells :  they  are  very  particular 
in  cleaning  their  mouths,  and  frequently  rub 
their  teeth  either  with  cocoa-nut  husk  or  char- 
coal :  they  dry  themselves  with  a  piece  of  gna- 
too,  wrap  their  dress  loosely  round  them,  re- 
turn to  their  houses,  and^  oil  themselves  all 
over,  generally  with  oil  scented  with  the  aroma 
of  flowers ;  great  chiefs  frequently  use  sandal- 
wood oil.  When  bathing,  they  either  wear  an 
apron  of  gnatoo,  or  of  the  leaves  of  the  chi 
tree.  When  they  have  bathed  and  oiled  them- 
selves, they  put  on  their  dress  with  all  possible 
neatness :  that  of  the  men  consists  but  of  one 
piece  of  gnatoo,  measuring  about  eight  feet  by 
five  or  six;  this  is  folded  round  the  body  in 
a  very  neat  manner :  there  are  two  or  three 
modes,  but  the  one  which  is  considered  the 
most  elegant,  and  therefore  the  most  usual 
among  chiefe,  is  represented  in  the  frontispiece : 
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that  part  which  circles  round  the  w^isf  is  i*ea- 
dily  looscDed,  and  bi^ought  over  the  head  and 
shoulders,  in  case  it  should  be  necessary  to  go 
out  at  night.  There  is  a  band  which  goes 
round  the  body  just  above  the  hips,  made  also 
of  gnatoo,  but  which  is,  for  the  most  part,  con- 
cealed by  the  folds  that  go  round  the  Waist. 
There  is  some  little  difference  in  the  way  id 
whith  females  adjust  their  gnatoo^,  but  thfe 
chief  distinction  of  their  dress  is  a  small  mat**, 
which  they  wear  round  the  n^iddle,  and  is 
about  a  foot  in  breadtlr.  Pregnant  women, 
and  old  women,  wear  their  dress  in  front  so 
a^  to  cover  the  breasts.  Children  are  not  en- 
cumbered with  dress  when  at  home  till  they 
are  about  two  years  old:  when  they  go  out, 
they  have  a  piece  of  gnatoo  wrapped  round 
them. 

Having  bathed,  oiled,  and  dressed  them- 
selves, the  chieis  bold  cava  parties,  at  which 
women  seldom  attend,  for,  as  they  are  no  great 
cava  drinkers,  they  generally  form  a  circle  of 
their  6wn,  and  eat  a  Aieal ;  they  take  cava, 
however,  at  the  saiAe  time,  in  a  smal)  quan- 
tity; whilsrt  the  men,  oh  the  contrary,   take 

*  It  would  be  considered  highly  indecorous  for  the  fe- 
males to' appear  without  iSIm  mat. 
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a  large  quantity  of  cava,  and  most  of  them 
very  little  food,  as  they  generally  eat  a  hearty 
meal  about  the  middle  of  the  day.  The  morn- 
ing cava  party  usually  lasts  from  two  to  five 
hours,  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  chiefs. 
After  cava,  the  old  men  generally  retire  to  their 
houses  to  sleep,  or  to  amuse  themselves  with 
4krther  conversation.  The  younger  ones  fol- 
low  the  example  or  wishes  of  their  superior 
chiefe,  and  make  an  excureion  with  them  to 
«ome  distant  part  of  the  island ;  and  whilst  an 
entertainment  is  preparing  for  them  at  the 
plantation  of  some  friend  or  relation,  they 
amuse  themselves  at  some  game,  or,  perhaps, 
in  inspecting  the  building  of  a  canoe,  or  a 
large  house,  or  examining  the  state  of  the 
plantations  ;  or  in  sailing  about, .  if  near  the 
sea,  or  in  fishing;  or  in  practising  dancing 
and  singing.  In  these  excursions  the  unmar- 
ried women  generally  accompany  them.  The 
married  women,  and  those  who  choose  to  stay 
at  the  mooa,  in  the  mean  time  employ  them- 
selves in  one  or  other  of  the  occupations  suit- 
able to  their  sex,  or,  if  their  husbands  make 
an  excursion  to  another  island,  they  usually 
take  a  trip  with  them.  The  very  young  girls 
are  generally  employed  in  the  early  part  of  the 
day  in  making  wreaths  of  fiowers,  which  they 
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have  been  out  to  gather  Id  the  morning  before 
8ttn-rise,  while  the  dew  was  yet  on  them ;  for, 
being  plucked  at  that  time,  they  remain  longer 
fresh. 

About  mid-day  it  is  usual  to  have  another 

meal,  when  the  chiefs  receive  a  number  of 

presents,  of  different  kinds  of  provisions,  from 

their  dependants  or  friends,  which  the  mata- 

booles  share  out.    In  the  afternoon  some  again 

join  in  conversation,  others  go  out  shooting 

rats,  &c.    In  the  evening  they  have  dancing 

and  singing,  which  is  often  continued  till  very 

late  at  night,   on  which  occasion  they  bum 

torches,  each  being  held  by  a  female  domestic, 

who,  afler  a  time,   is  relieved  by  another. 

These  dances  are  generally  kept  up  for  about 

four  hours  after  dark.     When  no  dances  are 

proposed,  they  retire  to  rest  at  sun-set,  after 

bathing  and  oiling  themselves.     It  cannot  be 

strictly  said  that  they  have  any  fixed  times  for 

meals,  though  it  generally  happens  to  be  in 

the  morning,  about  noon,  and  again  in  the 

evening;  but  it  depends  greatly  upon  how 

the  chiefs  are  occupied,  or  what  presents  have 

been  made  to  them.:   it  frequently  happens 

that  several  presents  come  at  the  same  time 

from  different  quarters ;  then  they  have  a  feast : 

but  whatever  they  have,  whether  much  or 
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little,  it  is  .always  shared  out  to  all  present^ 
each  havii^  a  portion  according  to  his  rank : 
strangers  and  fepiales  generally  obtain  some- 
what more  than  is  due  to  their  rank.  Those 
who  get  more  than  they  want  never  fail  to 
supply  others  who  have  not  enough :  selfishness 
is  a  very  rare  quality  among  them :  if  a  man 
has  a  piece  of  yam,  though  it  be  not  enough 
for  a  meal,  he  will  readily  give  half  aw  ay  to 
any  one  who  may  want  it ;  and  if  any  body 
else  comes  afterwards  in  like  need,  with  the 
greatest  good  nature  he  will  give  half  the  re- 
mainder; scarcely  saving  himself  any,  though 
he  may  be  very  hungry. 

If,  during  the  day,  a  chief,  mataboole,  or 
mooa,  but  pi^rticularly  a  chief,  finds  himself 
fatigued  with  walking,  or  any  other  exercise, 
he  lies  down,  and  some  of  his  attendants  come 
apd  perform  one  of  the  three  fallowing  opera- 
tions upon  him,  viz.  toogi^toogi^  nUlif  or  fotUj 
i.  e.  being  gently  beaten  upon,  or  having  the 
skin  rubbed,  or  having  it  compressed :  these 
several  operations  are  generally  performed 
^bout  the  feet  and  legs ;  the  first  by  constant 
and  gentle  beating  with  the  ^t ;  the  second 
by  rubbing  with  the  palm  of  the  h^A ;  and 
the  last  by  oc^presMng  pr  j[Ta9pi|\g  tbte  inte- 
guments with  the  fingers  anfl  thumb.    Thc^ 
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all  serve  to  relieye  pain,  general  laisitude,  and 
fatigue;  they  are  mostly  performed  by  the 
wires  or  domestics  of  the  party,  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  they  give  rery  great  ease,  producing 
a  soothing  effect  upon  the  system,  and  lulling 
to  sleep.  Headach  is  found  to  be  greatly  re- 
lieved l^  compressing  the  skin  of  the  forehead 
and  the  scalp  in  general.  Sometimes,  when 
a  man  is  much  fatigued,  he  will  lie  on  the 
ground  whilst  three  or  four  little  children 
rample  lUpon  him  all  over;  and  the  relief 
which  this  operation  gives  is  very  great. 

SccH  is  the  history  of  the  politics,  reHgion, 
and  knowledge, — and  the  manners,  customs, 
and  habits  of  the  people  of  the  Tonga  islands ; 
and  all  that  remains  now  to  be  done  is  to  fur- 
nish an  account  of  their  language:  for  this 
purpose  we  have  constructed  a  grammar  and 
dictionary,  or,  at  least,  an  extensive  vocabulary, 
which  contains,  it  is  presumed,  more  than 
eight-tenths  of  the  genuine  Tonga  words,  ac- 
centuated as  they  are  pronounced  by  chiefs 
and  those  who  think  it  an  honour  to  speak 
correctly.  The  greater  part  of  those  words 
which  are  omitted  are  such  as  may  be  termed 
technical,  belonging  to  their  arts,  and  which, 
therefore,  are  easily  forgotten,  as  expressing 
objects  and  actions  whicti  Mr.  Mariner  is  no 
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longer  accustomed  to :  at  the  same  time  it  must 
be  coflfessed  that  there  are  a  few  other  objects 
which  are  more  familiar,  but  of  which,  also, 
by  an  unaccountable  lapse  of  memory,  the 
Tonga  is  forgotten;  among  these  we  may 
mention  the  rainbow,  the  word  for  which  Mr. 
Mariner  has  in  rain  endeaToured  to  recover: 
but  these  are  imperfections  to  which  all  human 
endeavours  are  liable.  If  it  be  asked,  what  is 
the  use  to  us  of  a  grammar  and  dictionary  of 
the  language  of  an  uncivilized  people,  with 
whom  cultivated  nations  have  so  little  concerD^ 
the  answer  is,  that  as  the  structure  of  their 
speech  forms  part  of  the  history  of  the  human 
mind,  it  may  be  found  in  some  degree  in-* 
teresting  to  the  philologist,  and  i»till  more  so 
to  .the  philosopher. 
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A  LANOUAOS  which  18  only  spokeo  by  a  nation  ignorant 
of  every  principle  of  grammatical  construction,  and  pofltess- 
ing  not  the  least  knowledge,  nor  the  most  remote  idea, 
either  in  theory  or  practice,  of  the  art  of  writing,  cannot 
be  supposed  to  be  richly  endowed  with  variety  of  words, 
choice  of  expression,  or  clear  and  accurate  definitions,  ex- 
cept of  those  ideas  which  are  in  common  use.  The  rules 
by  which  it  is  spoken,  and  which  can  have  no  other  security 
or  foundation  but  in  the  constant  habit  of  those  who  speak 
it,  are  nevertheless  sufficiently  well  established ;  and  if  we 
could  but  readily  and  for  a  time  emancipate  our  minds 
from  a  sense  of  the  nicer  grammatical  distinctions  in  our 
own  languages,  it  is  presumed  that  the  Tonga  dialect,  and 
perhaps  others  of  .the  sam^  dass,  would  be  found  veiy  sim- 
ple and  easy  to  be  attained,  but  as  it  is,  the  wide  differ- 
ences of  our  own  habits  of  speech  will  give  it  the  appear* 
ance  of  a  language  replete  with  idioms^  and  abounding  in 
circamlocutions. 

The  orthography  of  this  language  we  have  settled  ac- 
cording to  the  following  rules:  first,  in  respect  to  the 
vowels, 

VOL.  II.  A  A 
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A  iff  always  pronounced  at  in  the  English  words,  tor,  car^ 
papa;  or  in  the  French  article  la^  except  when  two  con-» 
sonants  follow,  when  its  sound  is  much  lesi  open,  ap- 
proaching very  near  to  the  a,  in  man^  can^  began. 

E,  like  the  English  a,  in  ray,  <ay,  day ^or  the  French  accented 
i  in  accabUf  ordonni ;  except  where  a  double  consonant 
follows,  or  ich^  then  it  is  sounded  as  in  ffwn,  ten,  den. 

I,  like  the  English  «,  in  sw,  ive,  bcf  or  i^  as  it  is  pronounced 
in  most  European  languages. 

Of  as  the  long  English  o,  in  mok^  tM,  doU;  but  short  before 
a  double  consonant. 

U,  like  the  sound  of  the  English  word  you  ;  or  em  in  few, 

Y,  like  the  English  t,  in  rigk,  die,  white;  or  the  German  ei, 

in  fMsa,  ieim;  but  aomewhat  more  abort  and  sudden,  per* 

*bapa  rather  like  the  Englkh  j^  in  ally,  apply:  the  same 

sound,  when  long,  is  expressed  by  the  ibllowingdiphthongc 

Al,  like  the  long  English  t,  in  dtar,  ffwi<,  wkine.  It  is  a 
tiue  diphthong,  generated  from  the  coalition  of  a  and  i> 
as  aboTe  deined:  the  first  being  heavy,  the  second  light. 

AW,  as  in  laWf  m«,  paw. 

O  W,  a»  in  Aoip,  ailow^  ncm.  When  the  w  is  preceded  by  a 
or  o,  it  must  be  joined  in  sound  with  it,  not  with  any  v<»wel 
or  aspirate  that  may  follow;  OMffarwka  is  to  be  pronounced 
JHw-ka^  notfam'^wka;  for  in  point  of  fact  the  w  is  not  in 
such  instances  a  separate  letter,  it  only  serves  to  give  a 
peculiar  sound,  as  above  defined,  to  the  a  or  the  o. 

OY,  as  in  the  English  worda  toy,  €oy^  Ac. 

00,  like  the  Italian  or  Spanish  u,  or  Mie  ao  in  taoiy  cooij  Arc, 
unless  one  of  them  be  marked  thus,  o,  in  whieh  case  they 
are  pronounced  distinctly  x  when  oo  ia  acoented  the  ac- 
cent is  uniformly  upon  the  latter,  thus^-oo^:  when  three, 
o's  come  together,  the  two  whieh  are  not  narked  thus,  o, 
constitute  the  diphthong ;  or  if  the  first  of  the  three  is  ac* 
cented  thus,  ooq,  the  two  latter  are  the  diphthong* 
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Jls  to  the  consonants,  the  Mlowing  only  need  be  particiN 
larly  mentioned. 
8  is  sounded  between  the  b  and  p,  but  tt  has  more  the  sound 

of  the  ^. 
C,  before  a  and  o»  partakes  in  Hke  manner  of  a  little  of  the 
sound  of  the  hard  g.    It  never  occurs  before  e  and  r.    To 
express  the  sound  of  the  soft  c,  the  letter  s  is  always  used, 
D :  the  sound  of  this  letter  is  scarcely  known  in  the  Tonga 
language :  there  is  indeed  a  sound  approaching  to  it,  but 
it  is  only  the  careless  conTcrsational  way  of  pronouncing 
tfae^. 
O:  this  letter  is  always  hard,  as  in  game,  gitt  (of  a  !lsh)« 
bfgm,  &c.    Where ver^the  sound  of  ^e  soft  g  occurs,  j  is 
always  used  to  express  it. 
CH,  is  always  sounded  as  in  the  English  words  choose, 

choHge,  cktiff  &c« 
SR :  the  r  is  never  pronounced  strongly :  when  it  follows  c 
it  is  searoriy  sounded,  giving  merely  a  power  to  the  e  simi- 
lar to  what  it  has  in  the  French  words  fe,  me,  te. 
NG,  as  in  the  words  ammg,  eong,  tsrofrg. 
GN :  here  the  g  is  not  sounded  strongly,  but  somewhat 
more  so  Aan  in  the  word  gaomofi. 
The  accent  upon  the  heavy  syllable  is  always  marked 
4ipon  its  vowel. 

The  Tonga  language  may  be  divided,  like  most  others, 
into  eight  or  nine  parts  of  speech,  and  if  nicer  distinctions 
'Could  aid  in  rendering  the  subject  more  clear,  two  or  three 
might  be  added :  but  we  apprehend  that  the  usual  number 
will  be  fbuad  quite  as  many  us  will  suScc  for  our  purpose ; 
4md  as  these  aie  not  always  properly  defined,  the  noun^ 
udjective,  verb,  and  participle,  being  often  one  and  the 
MOBM  word,  distiiifinihed  only  by  ^  general  sense  of  the 
phfaae,  and  sometfancs  scarcely  by  that»  we  might  be  dis- 
posed lo  ksatn  rather  than  ta  increase  die  quantity.    In 

A  A2 
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respect  to  those  parts  of  speech  which  might  be  super- 
added, they  consist  of  a  peculiar  particle  used  before  the 
article,  douu,  adjective,  and  pronoun,  according  to  certain 
rules,  feigns  of  tKe  plural  number,  signs  of  the  tenses  of 
▼erbs,  and  two  or  three  others,  whose  uses  cannot  be  e&« 
plained  in  a  few  words :  of  these  we  shall  treat  uader  the 
di£ferent  parts  of  speech  to  which  they  are  generally  at- 
tached, or  to  which  they  seem  most  referable. 

The  following,  then,  are  nine  divisions  of  speech,  which 
we  shall  adopt  in  the  present  investigation,  and  of  which 
we  shall  discourse  in  this  order : 

Article,  Noun,  Adjective,  Pronoun,  Verb,  Adverb,  Con- 
junction, Proposition,  Interjection. 

THE  ARTICLE. 

We  find  in  this  language  a  very  frequent  use  of  these  three 
particles,  viz.  he^  co,  and  c6e :  on  a  strict  investigation,  bow- 
ever,  we  find  that  only  the  first,  hCf  can  properly  be  called 
an  Article,  being  chiefly  used  before  noons,  and  is  some- 
times useful  in  distinguishing  them  from  verbs,  though  it 
is  occasionally  used  before  what  in  our  languages  would 
be  called  the  participle  of  the  present  tense,  by  which  it  is 
converted  into  a  sort  of  noun :  whereas  the  particle  co  is  used 
not  only  before  nouns,  but  also  proper  names,  to  muk  cer- 
tain significations  more  distinctly;  besides  which,  it  is  fre- 
quently prefixed  to  pronouns.  As  to  the  particle  c&k,  it  is 
only  a  coalition  of  the  two  former,  he  and  co,  the  aspirate 
being  dropped.  Upon  these  considerations  we  venture  to 
state,  that  there  is  but  one  Article  in  the  Tonga  language, 
viz.  he :  but  as  the  particles  co  and  eofe  seem  to  have  a  strottg 
relation  to  it,  we  shall  treat  of  them  under  the  same  head* 

The  article  h<  has  no  distinction  eitherof  gender  or  num- 
ber; it  may  be  used,  we  believe,  before  all  nouns,  though 
there  are  some  occasions  where  it  most  be  dispeoied  with. 
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histanees  of  which  we  shall  giire  by  and  by.  lU  use  may 
be  exemplified  thus:  ke  imig^tth  a  man ;  htft^'nt^  a  woman ; 
he  iffgi^  an  axe.  When  the  conjunction  ma  (and)  precedes 
itj  the  aspirate  is  generally  dropt^  thus,  kc  Mgi,  m<y'e  coofla^ 
im/epa*palangiy  nu/ejia'wia  ;  axes,  and  beads,  and  cloth,  and 
looking-glasses.  The  occasions  where  it  should  be  entirely 
left  oat  will  be  best  explained  when  illustrating  the  use  of 
the  particle  co  ;  and  some  farther  observations  will  be  made 
upon  this  subject  when  treating  of  nouns. 
.  The  particle  co  is  very  frequently  used  before  nouns^ 
pronouns,  and  proper  names :  the  instance  where  it  appears 
most  essentially  to  occur  is  in  answer  to  the  question  who 
or  'mkat  f  and  will  then  generally  bear  to  be  translated  by 
the  verb,  it  is  or  it  was,  &c. :  thus,  who  is  there  >  a  man, 
CO  he  tangvfta :  what  is  that }  an  axe,  co  ke  t&gi :  who  was 
with  you  ?  a  woman,  co  ktfaftne :  it  is  a  man,  it  is  an  axe, 
it  was  a  woman,  he* 

Before  proper  names  it  is  used  in  like  manner,  the  arti- 
cle being  left  out,  ar  in  answer  to  these  questions :  who  did 
you  see  there }  co  Finow :  who  else  did  you  see  there  ?  co 
Toobo  Neuha:  but  if  the  names  of  a  number  of  persops  are 
mentioned,  the  particle  co  is  only  put  before  the  first,  as, 
who  came  in  afterwards  ?  co  Havi%  mo  Mooa'la,  mo  ta'lo, 
mo  Laftoo,  &c.  (mo  being  a  repetition  of  the  conjunction). 
In  like  manner  it  is  used  before  the  proper  names  of  brutes, 
or  of  inanimate  things,  as  dogs,  hogs,  canoes,  clubs,  axes, 
&e»i  for  axes  formerly  had  proper  names,  on  account  of 
their  extreme  scarcity  and  j:onsequent  value;  and  clubs 
also,  which  have  become  valuable  on  account  of  having 
been  used  in  killing  great  chiefs,  or  from  having  done  much 
execution. 

'  Before,  the  names  of  difierent  varieties  of  the  same  spe- 
ciea  this  particle  is  also  used,  but  the  article  he  is  omitted: 
•Bf'Oo  tooBf  CO  ccmme%  co  a/ho-^a'hot  cogndo,  all  which  are 
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diflRerent  kiodsof  yam:  but  whea  speakiog  of  the  yam  i» 
general,  they  would  put  the  aittde  he  after  co:  tmcokt  oq/if, 
the  yam :  that  i8>  in  answer  to  a  queftion,  as  before. 

Sometimes  (oot  particularly  in  answer  to  a  question), 
the  name  of  the  species  and  variety  are  both  mentioned,  as- 
the  chief  Ooho  Valao,  the  man  Bobai^;  and  in  sudi  cases 
the  particle  co  is  akoays  used  (the  article  he  being  omitted) 
before  the  proper  name  of  the  person  spoken  of,  and  ^ea 
before  the  word  expressing  chief,  man,  &c. ;  but  in  this^ 
latter  case  (i^  e.  without  the  article)  it  shews  that  the 
party  spoken  of  is  Hofwn  to  the  person  addressed:  as,  oo  ^gi 
CO  Ooloo  Vafloo,  the  cluef  Ooloo  Valeo;  co  tangafta  co  B^ 
botOf  the  man  fioboto:  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  chief  Ooloo 
Valoo,  or  the  man  Boboto,  is  unktMnoH  to  the  party  addressed^ 
then  the  orttde  he  as  well  as  the  particle  co  would  be  used 
before  rgt,  or  iangJta :  as,  co  heefgi  co  Odoo  V4d$o,  i.  e.  a  cer- 
tain chief  called  Ooloo  Valoo ;  co  he  tangafta  co  Boboio,  a 
certain  man  named  Boboto. 

We  have  intimated  jost  now  that  the  particle  cO'  is  nCH 
always  used  before  die  words  tfgi  and  tonga  ta^  as  in  the 
above  examples,  and  we  shall  now  point  out  when  it  is  not 
to  be  used.  If  the  above  phrase,  the  chirf  Ooloo  Valoo^  or 
the  man  BoboiOf  were  to  occur  in  the  latter  part  of  a  sentence,, 
the  particle  co  wonld  be  left  out  before  egi  or  hmgafia^  but 
the  article  he  would  remain:  as,  ntu  how  giate  an  he  tnnga^in 
CO  Pajbo^  there  came  to  me  the  man  Paloo :  but  if  the  ar* 
rangement  of  the  sentence  be  altered,  thus,  the  man  Moo 
came  to  me,  then  both  the  article  and  particle  may  be  pre* 
fixed  to  tangafta^  as  before:  as,  co  he  tangafta  co  Paioo  mi 
hem  giate  av.  These  two  examples,  however,  intimate  that 
the  man  Paloo  is  tmibiottMi  to  the  party  addressed;  butiftl» 
contrary  were  the  case,  the  last  form  of  the  senteooe  only 
could  be  used,  and  the  article  he  must  be  left  out:  as^  ca 
f angola  co  PdkfO  M  ham  gkOe  a«j  the  man  Pisleo  caaie  tft 
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me ;  but  mi  kom  giate  au  to  tonga' ta  co  Pidoo  would  not  b« 
grftQmaticaliy  expressed  for  any  seiMe« 

Ib  comequeoee  of  ihe  frequent  use  of  co  before  he,  the 
two»  in  tbe  rapidity  of  speecb^  are  coalesced  ioto  one*  the 
aspirate  beinf^  omitted  -,  thus,  C9^e  instead  of  co  ke^  as  coHf 
ttmgofi9  CO  BoboH.  We  have  bifherto  expressed  then  Se- 
parately for  the  sake  6f  cleamesa,  but  shall  henceforth  write 
cole,  according  to  the  strictest  prohuociation ;  for  a>  Ae  ^oa- 
gttia  would  not  sound  very  well  iu  the  ears  of  a  Tonga 
diaef  who  took  pains  to  pronounce  his  language  correctly. 

THE  MOUN. 

The  noun  has,  properly  speaking,  neither  gender  nor 
number:  i.e«  the  gender  is  distinguished  neither  by  any  pe- 
culiarity in  the  word,  nor  by  any  sign ;  and  the  number  ia 
only  distinguished  sometavies  by  a  sign,  or  by  some  other 
word  of  singular  or  plural  signification :  but  the  use  of  this 
prefised  aign  or  word  will  depend  upon  whether  the  noun 
be  significant  of  an  animate  or  inanimate  nature :  if  of  an 
aoMnate  nature,  it  will  depend  upon  whether  it  be  a  rationai 
•r  irrotienal  nature. 

The  singular  number  of  inanimate  beings  if  usually  ex« 
pressed  by  the  simple  nouoy  with  the  article  kt  before  it:  as« 
kt  U/gif  an  axe;  kifiiU^^  a  bouse*  When  it  is  intended  to 
lay  a  particular  stress  upon  the  ciw!umstanue  of  there  being 
only  (Dse,  the  nnmcsal  is  used  with  the  word  he  (only),  and 
the  article  ia  leftaat:  as»  i^gihf  U^km^  axe  «nly  one;/4/lk 
is  itk!k^  house  enlf  one.  When  aceitain  and  fixed  number 
of  inaniflsateobiacla  are  oMUnt  tobe  expressed,  the  numeral 
ia  used  aoconling  to  the  following  fosm ;  Ufg^  t  o^#,  axes 
t'if^v.Jmik  c  iufho,  houses  thaee;  WcM  cja,  isanoes  four* 
whemin  it  is  seen  that  the  pavlick  4  oomes  between  the 
noun  and  the  numeral,  and  which  in  all  pmbability  is  the 
article^  wkh  tlie  asfiiiatd  umitted^aad  plafitd  ia  thii  utvufh 
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tifon  for  the  sake  of  euphony.  When  speaking  ef  an  inde* 
finite  namber  of  inanimate  things,  the  word  lafki  (many  or 
sevemi),  is  used  before  the  noun,  the  article  intenrening, 
with  its  aspirate  dropped,  as,  lafki  e  i&gif  many  the  axes; 
Mhi  e  vdcay  many  the  canoes. 

This  sign  of  the  plural,  however,  is  not  always  used ;  as, 
for  instance,  whose  axes  ar^  these  ?  ccfe  i</gi  ahai  co-eni^  i.e. 
the  axes  whose  these  ?  Here  there  is  notUng  of  a  plural 
signification,  for  eoem  means  this  as  well  as  tke$e,  and  only 
the  general  sense  or  the  visible  objects  can  determine  it: 
or  it  would  be  better  perhaps  to  express  the  rule  thus :  the 
singular  number  is  oi\en  used  for  the  plural,  when  it  is  suf- 
ficiently evident  that  the  plural  must  be  meant  though  not 
expressed,  as  in  the  foregoing  example. 

In  respect  to  animate  beings,  the  singular  is  formed  in 
the  same  way  as  exemplified  in  regarti  to  inanimate :  as,  ke 
boowcay  a  hog  ^  ile  go&Hf  a  dog ;  ke  tangafiOf  a  man ;  and  if 
a  particular  stress  is  laid  upon  there  being  only  one,  the 
same  form  as  with  inanimate  natures  is  used,  provided  it 
be  an  irrational  living  being,  as,  hootfca  be  tcfka^  hog  only 
6ne ;  goo'U  he  tafka^  dog  only  one ;  and  such  might  be  the 
answer  to  the  question,  hew  many  hogs,  (dogs,  &c.)  are 
there  }  but  if  the  word  baoi^ea,  CgoaUi,  ftc.)  is  not  repeated 
in  the  answer,  then  ia'ka  must  come  before  be^  as,  taka  be^ 
one  only.  But  if  the  living  object  spoken  of  be' a  rational 
being,  as,  only  one  god,  one  man,  one  chief,  he*  then  the 
word  to'eea  (for  which  no  parttcalar  meaning  can  well  be 
given,  unless  we  translate  it  person  or  rational  individual), 
must  be  used  before  te^ha,  as,  tangaia  be  ta^cea  tdka^  man 
only,  person  one;  and  if  in  answer  to  such  a  question,  as, 
how  many  men  were  there?  the  word  tamgdta  be  not  re* 
peitted  in  the  answer,  it  mutt  be  constraded  thus:  tofeca 
tafka  6f ,  person  one  only,  Ufcca  coming  first,  and  be  last    ' 

In  respect  to  this  word  ttfcca,  another  obeervation  moal 
be  made^  vis.  that  it  is  never  used  unless  with  a  numeraK 
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or  some  word  expressive  of  nnoiber;  as»  laMf  many;  chi, 
few. 

The  plural  number  of  aDimate  uratUmal  beings  is  some* 
times  formed  exactly  iu  tbe  same  way  as  exemplified  when 
speaking  of  inanimate  beings;  as  in  the  .following  in- 
stances :  if  a  certaini  definite  number  is  to  be  expressed^ 
thus,  baoaka  e  ooa^  hogs  twa;  guo^ii  e  u/loo,  dogs  three :  if 
an  indefinite  number  is  to  be  expressed,  thus,  lafhi  t  boodca, 
many  hogs  ^  lafhi  e  gocfli,  many  dogs :  but  if,  in  similar  in- 
stances, rational  beings  were  to  be  spoken  of,  then  /o'cca 
must  be  used,  and  the  article  t  left  out,  according  to  thia 
form,  tangalta  ti/cca  oo^a^  two  men ;  fafine  to'cca  tJho^  three 
women :  but  if  the  number  of  rational  beings  be  indefinite, 
the  mode>  of  expression  will  be  the  same  as  with  the  irra- 
tional beings,  with  this  only  difference,  that  tcfcca  will  come 
before  kfH^  as  tctcca  la'Jd  e  tnmgafuif  many  men ;  ii/cea  la'hi  e 
koioo'a,  many  gods. 

There  are  two  other  modes  of  expressing  the  plural 
number  of  nouns  of  animate  natures,  and  these  are  by  the 
words  caw*  and  too'nga;  which  appear  to  be  collective 
nouns,  and  t<r  have  the  signification  of  company,  body,,  so- 
ciety, or  multitude :  they  may  be  used  indifferently,  either 
with  rational  or  irrational  natures ;  always  observing,  that  in 
the  former  case,  where  a  numeral  is  used,  or  the  word  Uhi  or 
chL  (many  or  few),  t&cea  must  also  be  used,  but  not  other- 
wise :  as,  cow  tangaftOf  or  tocfnga  tangaia^  men,  or  a  body 
of  men,co«  booa^ca,  or  toofnga  booa'ca^  a  quantity  of  hogs: 
and  if  besides  such  a  collective  noun  a  numeral  is  also 
added,  then  the  word  Idcca  must  be  used  before  the  nu- 
meral, as  in  thir  phrase ;  a  body  of  men  to  the  amount  of  a 
hundred,  coo  tangt^ta  to'cca  tea'oo ;  i.  e.  a  body  of  men,  a 
hundred  -,  or  too'nga  tangafta  U/cca  teaoo. 

*  The  p«rticle  cow  Is  sometimes  used  to  in«Dimtte  substAnoes,  as, 
wv  m/a,  eordage ;  cew  01/Jl,  yams :  bat  these  are  particulsr  phrases. 
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The  Tooga  doum  canoot  be  Bi^d  to  have  the  signs  of 
cases,  or  any  sort  of  declensioD;  and  although  the  particle 
gi  has  frequently  a  dative  signifieatioD^  it  much  more  fre- 
quently is  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  a  preposition.  The 
genitive  case,  where  the  proper  name  of  a  person  is  used,  is 
often  expressed  by  the  sign  a,  as»  Pinow's  speech,  Mafifnga  a 
Finaw :  but  in  this  ezamfYley  viz.  tkename  cftht  penon^  there 
is  no  sign,  as,  Ju  hingo'a  kejie'nat  i.  e.  the  name»  the  persot). 

There  is  one  more  remark  to  make  in  regard  to  nouns  ex- 
pressing animate  natures,  (whether  intelligent'or  not)  ;  but 
as  this  regards  rather  the  personal  pronouns  which  are  used 
for  them,  we  shall  only  mention  it  here  by  the  way,  and 
speak  more  fully  upon  the  subject  under  the  proper  bead. 
The  remark  to  be  made  is,  that  when  such  pronouns  are 
the  subjects  of  a  veib,  or  of  a  question,  as  (speaking  of 
dogs  for  instance),  give  thbm  to  mc;  or  iA  the  question, 
what  did  you  do  mth  them  ?  they  admit  either  of  a  dual  or 
plural  number,  accordingly  as  there  are  two  or  more :  the 
dual  number  of  the  third  personal  pronoun  (in  die  above 
sense)  being  gMwoo0,  and  the  plural  number,  ginowhiho. 
But  more  of  this  hereafter. 


ADJECTIVES. 

The  words  of  this  class,  for  a  general  rule  (not  without 
exceptions),  follow  the  substantives  whose  qualities  they 
express:  as,  he  tongJUm  UU^  a  good  man;  he  t6gi  SMcMa,  a 
sharp  axe.  They  have  no  distinction  offender  or  number : 
as,  cow  ioMgdia  littif  good  men ;  c^wfyftmiilU,  goodi  womeo ; 
la  hi  hi  togi  machUot  several  sharp  axes. 

In  the  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  the  adjective  follows  the 
substantive,  it  never  comes  immediatdy  before  the  substan- 
tive except  in  one  or  two  instances,  that  we  can  discover, 
and  that  is  with  the  adjective  (and  sometimes  adverb),/oo. 
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great,  very ;  and  /dr,  whole,  entire*  m^e ;  which  tfways 
comes  immediately  before  itB  substantives:  as  foo  lafki*, 
Tery  flMuoy,  m  i4  nay  b«  tra&sUted^as  an  adferb,  exceedmgfy 
great;  ybo  iiaf  great  aager^  or  as  it  may  also  be  rendered, 
very  angry.  Foe  o6io^  a  single  head,  or  the  whole  head ;  /6e 
9o'Ji,  a  single  yam,  or  aa  entire  yam.  In  other  uistaocea, 
where  the  adjective  precedes  the  substantive,  some  word  or 
words  always  intetvcne :  of  this  ve  have  an  instance  in  one 
of  the  examples  to  the  former  role,  viz.  Idki  ke  to'gi  mackila  r 
where  the  adjective  mackila  immediately  follows  its  noan, 
serving  to  illustrate  that  rule  ;  and  the  adjective /a'Ai  comes 
before  the  noun,  serving  to  illustrate  the  present  rule,  where 
it  is  seen  that  something  interveueSj  via.  the  article  he :  but 
finr  another  inatance,  we  have  Uiis :  viz*  he  has  many  axes, 
gQoa  lahi  enne  togi,  i«  a.  are  many  his  axesf  ^  here  the  pos* 
scssive  pronoun  eime  (his)  epmes  between  the  adjective 
and  substantive. 

The  adjective  in  this,  as  w«ll  as  other  languages,  is  often 
used  for  a  substance :  as,  I  regard  those  brave  men,  ginmUd* 
loo  t^  gg6a  u  efi^  ^gt$»  i.  e.  (to)  those  brave  (men)  dp  I 
esteem  give :  here  it  is  seen  that  the  adjiective  i4a^  brave,  is 

*  Laid  Bsy  s1m>  »««•  gnat  or  Itfge :  in  tkesc  ezsmples  we  have  in< 
Staaess  of  the  iadeSeiminate  nature  of  the  elements  of  tbe  Tonfa  lan- 
fiMffe. 

t  In  this  example  goda  it  the  fiiffD  of  the  present  tenae,  and  at  it  has 
a  plural  ligniUcation,  we  translate  It  by  the  word  are, 

I  Here  the  word  ginowt^loo  implies  that  three  or  move  persons  SM 
spolben  of;  had  there  been  only  two,  it  would  Iiavo  been  »  the  dual 
number :  thus,  gMwooa,  them  two,  those  two,  &e.  The  word  dngi  may 
admit  of  two  meanings  ;  it  may  either  be  the  verb  to  giye,  or  the  prepo- 
idtion  towards :  if  the  first,  then  dfa  (esteem)  must  be  a  subfttantiTe,  as 
above  traatlaSed ;  bat  if  dagi  be  the  preposition,  then  4fi»  niust  be  the 
verb,  to  estaam,  to  feel  esteem,  aad  the  sentence  may  be  thus  tmns- 
laled :  thou  bnve  (mem)  Ifi$l  atiem  towwrdn.    See  dn^  under  Taaas. 
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used  M  a  sobstanti^e,  sigQifyiog  brave  mea^  iangata  being 
understood. 

On  the  other  hand,  substances  are  often  used  as  adjectives : 
thus,  tang^lOt  a  man^  often  signifies  manly :  at,  hejiina  tan^ 
gdta,  a  manly  person,  i.  e*  a  person  being  such  as  a  man 
ought  to  be ;  he  v6ca  Fiji,  a  Fiji  canoe. 

Adjectives  are  for  the  most  part  the  same  as  the  substan- 
tives, from  which  they  have  derived  their  signification ;  as 
UUef,  good,  goodness ;  UlU',  good  (the  adj.)  coot,  evil ;  c&oi^ 
bad^  &c. 

They  are  frequently,  however,  formed  from  the  substan- 
tive by  the  addition  of  ta,  or  ea;  as  mafdnna^  warmth,  heat ; 
mafdnnaia,  warm>  hot;  and  where  the  substantive  ends  in  «, 
they  are  mostly  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  letter  a:  as 
gtfUy  mud,  clay ;  gcltfa^  muddy,  clayey. 

They  are  also  sometimes  formed  by  repeating  the  substan*- 
tive  :  as  lolo^  oil ;  l6lo-l6h,  oily  :  but  it  will  be  difficult  to 
avoid  being  deceived  by  this  rule,  for  there  are  many  in- 
stances where  the  doable  word  is  a  substantive ;  many  where 
it  is  a  verb ;  many  where  the  single  word  has  no  meaning  at 
all,  not  being  used;  others  where  the  single  word  haa  a 
meaning  very  different  from  the  double  word :  sometimes 
the  word  is  doubled  to  increase  the  degree  of  a  quality,  &c. 
as  co<5/oo-cad/bo,  a  species  of  dove ;  a /o,  to  hunt ;  <i/b-d/o,  to 
fiin  ;  bo6i,  (no  meaning)  ;  booi-bao'i,  a  screen ;  coo^la,  beads; 
cof/la-co&la,  red ;  hina^  a  bottle  ;  hina-hinaf  white ;  liiU\  good ; 
M^»Uiy,  very  good.  The  vocabulary  must  be  often  referred 
to,  to  decide  this  rule. 

DEGREES  OF   COMPARISON. 

What  is  properly  called  the  comparative  degree,  in  this 
language,  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  word  dmgt  to  the 
adjective ;  and  the  superlative  mostly  by  the  addition  of  die 
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word  Mio,  ezceediDgl  J.  As  to  the  word  dnge,  it  it  often  used 
to  fiignify  against,  leaning  against ;  and  also  like,  nmHar  to  : 
allowing  a  little  latitude  to  the  first  meaning,  it  may  easily  be 
conceived  to  signify  being  cppoied  to,  or  compared  with  ;  and 
this  is  the  sense  in  which  it  must  be  taken,  in  quality  of  a  sign 
of  the  comparative  degree :  it  is  also  often  used  as  a  sign  of 
adverbs,  according  to  its  other  meaning,  viz.  like,  similar  to, 
aft«r  the  manner  of.  As  to  the  word  obito,  it  requires  no 
farther  explanation  at  present;  for  its  simple  signification, 
exceedingly^  is  clearly  appropriated  to  express  the  superlative 
degree.  Both  these  signs  of  degrees  follow  the  adjective  : 
aS|  lill4i  good ;  UllSange,  better ;  UOe  oHto,  best,  or  exceed- 
ingly good. 

For  on  example  of  the  comparative  degree  we  will  say, 
thii  thing  is  better  than  that.  To  render  this  into  Tonga,  the 
principal  circumstance  to  be  attended  to  is  the  arrangement 
of  the  words ;  the  substantive  verb,  or  rather  the  sign  of 
the  present  tense,  will  come  first,  and  the  whole  sentence 
will  run  thus :  i$  better  the  thing  this,  than  the  thing  that,  goo'a 
Ulle  dng€  he  me^a  coefni  gi  he  me'a  coia :  the  word  gt,  which  li- 
terally means  to,  tonards^we  may  translate  f^an,  in  conformity 
with  our  idiom  of  speech.  This  is  greater  than  that,  go</a 
lahi  dnge  he  m^a  coe'ni  gi  he  m€a  coia ;  i.  e.  is  greater  the  thing 
this  to  the  thing  that,  or  than  the  thing  that. 

But  when  the  subject  with  which  the  comparison  is  made 
is  a  proper  name,  the  connective gt,which  joins  the  subjects  of 
comparison,  is  changed  to^'a :  as,  Toobo'  is  taller  than  A'foo, 
goo^a  lahi  dnge  Toobt/ gia  Afoo ;  i.  e.  is  taller  (more  tall,  more 
great)  Toobo'  than  A'foo.  Finow  is  a  greater  chief  than 
Toobo':  in  rendering  this  into  Tonga,  the  word  eg}^  a  chief, 
becomes  an  adjective,  and  the  word  a;nge  will  follow  it  •ac- 
cordingly :  as,  gfKfa  ef^  dnge  Finovogia  ToM ;  i.  e.  is  chielS^r 
Finow  than  Toobo'. 

The  superlative  degree  is  signified  for  the  most  part  by 
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the  word  oMo,  mogt,  very,  exceedingly :  «t|  this  axe  is  tl|e 
best,  eo'e  tagi  cotni  goott  Me  ohiio:  u  e.  the  axe  this  it  good 
ezceediDgly.  Bat  the  word  oUto  may  be  left  out,  aod  ie 
(only)  used  in  its  stead,  according  to  this  form:  this  axe  only 
is  good,  which  will  have  exactly  the  sane  meaning  as  the 
foregoing  example,  for  it  will  not  imply  that  the  others  are 
bad,  bat  that  they  are  not  good  (or  inferior)  compared  to  it: 
for  example,  a/e  iofgi  be  coem  goo'a  lUUf  this  axe  is  the  best, 
4»r,  literally,  the  axe  only  this  is  good. 

If,  in  reference  to  the  last  example  given,  it  were  intended 
to  be  inplied  that  the  axes  with  which  the  good  one  was 
compared  were  absolntely  bad,  this  additional  circumstance 
would  likewise  be  expressed :  as,  this  axe  is  the  only  good  one 
among  them,  ce^e  to'gi  be  eoM  g^t/a  liUi^  ea  goofa  c(hifm/Ubc' 
gmawt(/loo  .*  i.  e.  the  axe  only  this  is  good,  for  are  bad  all 
them :  or  what  is  a  more  usual  form  of  expression,  goo^a  co'vi 
foolibe'  he  tf/gi^  ce/e  io'p  he  cofai  goo'«  UUd:  i.  e  are  bad  all 
the  sxes,  the  axe  only  this  is  good.  It  seems  rather  an  in- 
consistency to  say  all  the  axes  are  bad,  and  in  the  same  sen- 
tence to  acknowledge  one  of  them  to  be  good ;  this,  however, 
is  the  Tonga  idiom. 

When  it  is  required  to  express  the  superlative  degree  in 
a  very  extended  sense,  the  word  obiio  is  repeated ;  and  if  it 
is  so  exceeding  as  to  be  in  a  manner  almost  bejrond  compa- 
rison, it  is  repeated  twice :  as,  cafe  tefgi  coe'nigoofa  UtUf  obiio 
Mto,  MtQ,  But  if  the  axes  with  which  this  exceeding  good 
axe  is  compared  are,  on  the  other  hand,  exceedingly  bad,  this 
is  to  be  expressed  by  the  word  co'ot,  bad,  with  ehUo  also  at- 
tached, according  to  this  form :  co^  tcfgiJbtfUbi  eoimgwfa 
ce^vi  MtOy  ca  co*$  top  coin  go(/a  UUt  Mto^  obUo ;  which,  word 
fisr  word,  is  thus :  the  axes  all  these  are  bad  exceedingly, 
but  the  axe  only  this  is  good  exceedingly,  exceedingly. 

Lastly,  the  form  of  the  superlative  degree  may  be  used 
even  though  there  be  only  one  more  axe^  or  whatever  sub- 
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ject  it  mmj  he,  to  compere  it  with ;  bnt  this  is  a  matter  of 
mere  choice,  for  tfaelbrm  either  of  the  comparative  or  raper* 
lative  d^ree  may  be  used  in  such  a  caae  iadiacriminatelj. 

PHONOVNS, 

The  ToDga  language  may  be  said  to  have  four  kmds  of 
pronouns,  viz.  personal,  possessive,  interrogative,  and  de« 
monstrative. 

1.  There  are  two  kinds  of  personal  pronouns :  Ist.  Those 
which  come  before  verbs,  or  at  least  are  agents:  as,  I  go ;  we 
went ;  they  love :  2dly.  Those  which  either  are  the  subjects 
of  a  verb,  as,  strike  him  ;  love  her ;  or  are  used  in  answer  to 
a  question,  as,  who  goes  ?  I ;  who  sings  ?  he ;  or  are  used 
more  strongly  to  identify  the  agent,  like  the  pronouns  myself, 
thyself,  kc.  in  English,  when  they  are  used  in  addition  to 
the  true  personal  pronouns  :  as,  I  myself  will  go,  &c. 

The  per$onal  pronouns,  aa  Those  governed  by  verbs  «r 


agents  to  verbs. 

prepositions,  or  used  in  an- 

swer to  questions,  &c. 

1. 

Te;  Oo. 

Au ;               Gita. 

Thou. 

Ger. 

Aco  y ;            Coy. 

He,  she^  it. 

la. 

Ala ;               la. 

We. 

Mow. 

Gimo'wooa;  Gimowtoloo. 

Tow. 

Gito'wooa ;    Gitowto^loo. 

Ye. 

Mo. 

Gimo'ooa ;    Gimoto'loo. 

lliey. 

Now. 

GinoVooa;   Ginowtoloo* 

We  shall  speak'  of  these  several  pronouns  in  their  proper 
order,  and  first  of  those  which  are  the  agents  to  verbs. 

2.  Te,  and  oon  Te  is  o»ly  used  as  the  agent  of  a  verb 
in  the  present  tense,  and  comes  between  the  sign  of  the  tense 
and  the  veib :  as,  goo'a  te  dho,  I  go ;  gof/a  te  o'/a,  I  love  or 
esteem.  'Oo  is  used  only  in  the  past  and  future  tenses,  and 
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M  then  UBually  jomed  in  one  word  with  the  ngn  of  the 
t«D8e:  ^^nioo*  6loo^  I  went;  tiao*  dho,  IshuUgo;  iiAo 
f/foy  I  loTed  or  esteemed ;  Uoo  offd^  I  shall  love  or  esteem. 

3.  Ger^  thou  :  this  pronoun  is  used  in  all  the  tenses,  and 
comes  between  the  sign  of  the  tense  and  the  verb :  the  prin- 
cipal thing  to  be  observed  respecting  it  is,  that  when  the  sign 
of  the  present  tense,  gooa^  comes  before  it,  goafa  is  changed 
into  goo :  «*>  goo  ger  nu/ke,  thou  sleepest ;  na  ger  nu/ie^  thou 
didst  sleep ;  te  ger  mcfie^  thou  shalt  sleep. 

4.  /a,  he :  this  pronoun  follows  the  verb  in  all  the  tenses : 
as,  goo'amo'  he  w,  he  sleeps ;  na  m&ke  ia,  he  slept ;  e  f  wo'4e  ia, 
he  shall  sleep :  though  sometimes  ia  is  changed  for  ne,  and 
which  is  then  joined  to  the  future  tense :  thus,  Uime  moke^ 
he  shall  sleep ;  tinne  a'ioo,  he  shall  go ;  and  in  the  past  tense 
ia  is  sometimes  omitted,  and  the  sign  na  changed  into  nai: 
as,  nai  mdhty  he  slept ;  instead  of  na  mcflfe  ia. 

5.  Mmo,  we  :  this  pronoun  comes  between  the  sign  of  the 
tense  and  the  verb:  fm^goo'a  mam  a'loo^  we  are  going*  &c« ; 
but  the  use  of  it  is  limited  to  those  instances  in  which  the 
person  spoken  to  is  not  included :  as,  when  one  perstm  tells 
another  that  himself  and  others  owe  him  much  respect,  say- 
ing, we  greatly  esteem  you,  the  pronoun  mov  must  be  used, 
because  the  person  s|>oken  to  is  not  involved  in  the  sense  of 
the  word  w.  (See  the  following). 

6.  Towt  we :  this  comes  also  between  the  sign  and  the 
verb ;  its  use  is,  however,  restricted  to  those  instances  where 
the  person  addressed  is  meant  to  be  included ;  as,  when  one 

«Thepropertigoof  tliepMttenteiiiia,botin  tbe  flnt penoa wiMrt 
00  is  joined  with  it,  it  it  changed  into  ne.  The  pronoun  U  ii  changed 
into  00  in  the  future  tenxe,  probably  because  u  is  alio  the  sign  of  thai 
tense;  aodafepetitionofthewordtewoiildbeambif«ons,astft/BcaBs 
eiwon,  and  lA^  iflss  would  meao  ahiw*  gw«. 
f  7e,  the  dga  of  tbft  future  tense,  makes  <  in  the  third  person  sin> 
.  f  ular. 
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penon  remindU  another  that  both  of  them  are  to  go  Mine* 
wberft  to  do  aomethingy  Ac:  bb,  we  Ci*  e.  thou  and  I),  are 
going  the  wrong  way;  or,  we  (i.  e.thou  and  I)»  are  sitting 
here  idle.  In  short  mow  is  always  used  in  this  sense,  viz. 
I  and  he,  or  I  and  they ;  and  tow  is  always  used  in  this,  viz. 
I  and  thou,  or  I  and  you,  or  I,  thoa,  and  they,  or  I,  you,  and 
they,  &c. 

7.  MOf  ye ;  aoip,  they ;  there  are  no  particular  obserra- 
tions  to  make  respecting  these  pronouns :  for  examples  of 
their  use ;  te  mo  afloOf  ye  shall  go ;  na  now  wtfo,  they  re* 
matned;  where  it  is  seen  they  are  placed  between  the  sign  of 
the  tense  and  the  verb. 

In  regard  to  the  second  column  of  pronouns ;  they  are 
used  either  in  addition  to  the  first,  the  better  to  identify  the 
person  by  laying  a  greater  stress ;  or  to  distinguish  the  dual 
from  the  plural  numbei ;  or  in  answer  to  the  question  who  f 
or  as  the  subjects  of  a  preposition. 

When  a  particular  stress  is  intended  to  be  ioid,  as  I  my- 
self, thou  thyself,  Hcc.  any  of  these  pronouns  may  be  used 
in  addition  to  the  corresponding  ones  in  the  first  column,  with 
the  exceptions  of  av,  ac(/yf  and  m'a ;  as,  te*oo  vloo  gita,  I  will 
go  myself}  teger  of  loo  cay  9  thou  shalt  go  thyself;  ihme  Jko 
ia*^  he  shall  go  himself  (for  this  last,  see  rule  4)  ;  so  much 
for  the  singular  number :  in  respect  to  the  following,  at* 
tention  oMist  be  paid,  to  the  circumstances  of  dual  and 
plvnd  numbers ;  if  dual,  those  ending  in  oo'a  are  to  be  used; 
if  three  or  more  individuals  are  included,  those  ending  in 
toloo  must  be  adopted.  In  the  first  person  dual  and  plural, 
attention  must  also  be  paid  to  the  difierences  of  signification 

•  IfUwere  the  past  tente,M,  he  wcm  Mniejf,  it  would  be  Wi  ^JM 
ia,  fast  it  would  sound  awkward  to  ny,  im  tfloo  ta  ia, :  tlicrefore  one  of 
liie  pvoaouni  it  dropped,  and  the  lign  na  changed  into  no't .-  and  it  has 
nlrea^y  been  mentioned  that  Wt  may  be  adopted  inttead  of  na  ta.  See 
nil«4. 

VOL.  II.  B  B 
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between  mou*  and  taw  (see  rales  5  and  6)  ;  as^  te  maw  f/loo 
gimohoaoa,  we  will  go  our  (two)  selves,  (i.  e.  without  you)  ; 
te  mow  aHoogimowio'loOf  we  will  go  our  (three  or  more)  selves, 
(i.  e.  without  you)  ;  te  taw  a'ho  gUohsooa^  we  will  go  our 
two  selves  (i,  e.  you  and  \)\  ie  taw  a'loo  gitawtf/loo,  we  will 
go  our  (three  or  more)  selves^  (i.  e.  iucluding  the  person 
spoken  to>  and  others,  so  as  to  make  at  least  the  number 
three) ;  te  mo  a^loo  gimefooat  ye  shall  go  ye  ( two )  selves ;  tcmo 
afhogimottfloofyethwll  go,  ye  (three  or  more)  selves;  te  nour 
WZoo  gmi/wooaf  they  shall  go,  them  (two)  selves ;  te  now  tilao 
gmoiuito^loOf  they  shall  go,  them  (three  or  more)  selves*. 
This  rule,  therefore,  not  only  serves  to  strengthen  the  sense^ 
but  also  to  mark  the  dual  and  plural  numbers  where  it  is 
necessary  to  do  so. 

In  regard  to  these  pronounsi  as  being  used  in  answer- to 
the  question  who  t  it  must  be  observed,  that  some  of.  them 
in  the  singular  number  must  have  the  particle  co  before 
them,  others  must  not:  and  those  in  the  dual  and  plural 
numbers  may  either  have  it  or  not,  according  to  the  option 
of  the  speaker.  Those  which  cannot  have  the  particle  co, 
are  gita^  acohf,  and  aia;  while  those  which  must  have  it  are, 
aUf  e&y,  and  ia :  as,  who  did  it  ?  ca  aa,  I ;  co  coy,  thou ;  c» 
im,  he:  or  gita^  I;  acoy,  thou;  oia,  he;  without. the  co^. 
GUa  is  seldom  used  but  in  very  familiar  conversation,  and  ia 
rather  to  be  considered  a  vulgarism.  Any  of  those  in  the 
dual  and  plural  numbers  may  be  used  either  with  or  without 
00 ;  care  being  paid  to  the  circumstance  of  two  or  mortf  and 
to  the  habits  of  moo  and  taw. 

Whenever  the  preposition  giate  (to,  towards),  occurs^ 
before  a  personal  pronoun  in  the  singular  number,  it  must 
be  rendered  into  Tonga  by  those  which,  in  the  above  ml?, 

*  It  may  Imtb  be  reniMkiBd  thai  ooo,  ia  tbese  eoaipound  wavds,  ia 
the  aiuaerai  two»  sad  Uko  the  nvuneral  Ihne;  but  the  pronoons  eoa» 
pouaded  of  ths  latter  are  used  for  an  hideiaite  Buaiber  of  penoas. 
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had  the  particle  co  before  them,  though  in  this  that  particle 
will'be  omitted ;  as  giate  au^  towards  me ;  giate  ay^  towards  * 
thee;  giate  la,  towards- him.     In  the  dual  and  plural  num*^' 
berr  they  are  all  used  in  like  manner;  as,  gt^ate  gimo^wooa  ; 
gi^aie  ginowto'loo,  &c, 

POSSESSIVE.  PRONOUJfS. 

These,  in  the  singular  number,  do  not  seem  to  have  much 
reference  to  the  personal  pronouns,  except  aHa,  his,  which 
appears  to  be  derived  from  ta,  he.  In  the  dual  and  plural 
numbers  they  are  exactly  the  same  as  the  personal  pro- 
nouns of  both  classes ;  as. 


Singular. 

My.     . 

E'oocoo;  a'coo. 

Thy. 

Ho;  ow. 

His. 

Enne;  a'na;  ai'a 

Dual. 
Our  (not  thy)  '    Gimofwooa. 

Our  (my  and  thy)  -  Gito'wooa. 

Your  Gimo^ooe. ' 

Their  Gino'wooa.  - 

Plural. 
Oar  (not  thy  or  your).      Gimowtoloo.  . 
Oar  (also  thy  or  your).    GitowU/loo. 
Your  Gimotoloo. 

Their  Ginowtoloo. 

Indefinite  plural,  i.  e.  either  dual  or  plural. 
Our  (not  thy  or  your)       Mow. 
Our  (also  thy  or  your).     Tow. 
Your.  Mo. 

Their.  Now. 

BB2 
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Of  these  poftsessive  pr<moaiiB  some  are  used  always  before 
their  substantives,  viz.  ioocoo,  imc^  motv^  taw,  mo,  and  noiv: 
aSf  ioocoo  mdnoOf  my  bird ;  ennefo'ha,  his  S00|  &c. 

Two  of  them  are  only  used  after  their  substantives,  viz. 
am,  thy;  and  aifa,  his;  as  gna'ioo  aifa,  his  gna'too;  wifcm 
00^* f  thy  canoe. 

All  the  rest,  viz.  afcoo^  ho^  a'na,  and  those  beginniDg  with 
gi  may  be  used  either  before  or  after  their  substantiveSi  with 
this  differeace,  that  the  last  mentioned^  viz.  those  beginning 
with  gi,  if  they  are  put  after  their  substautiveSi  the  gi  is 
changed  into  a :  and  if  afcoOf  ho,  and  afna,  are  used  after 
their  substantives,  a  precedes  them ;  thus, 

A'coo  faille ;  my  house,  or  bouses. 
Falle  aa'coo ;  my  house,  or  houses. 
Ho  booa'^ca ;  thy  hog. 
Booa^ca  aho';  thy  hog. 
A^na  to'gi ;  his  axe,  or  axes. 
To'gi  aa^na  ;  his  axe,  or  axes. 
GimoVooa  oo'fi ;  our  yam,  or  yams. 
Oo'fi  amo^wooa;  our  yam,  or  yams. 
Gito'wooa  va'ca ;  our  eanoe,  or  canoes. 
Va'ca  atowooa;  our  canoe,  or  canoes. 
Gimo'ooa  acow ;  your  club,  or  clubs. 
Aco'w  amo'ooa ;  your  club,  or  clubs. 
GinoVooa  gooli ;  their  dog. 
GU>olt  ano^wooa;  their  dog. 

Those  among  the  above  phrases  which  have  living  beings 
for  their  subjects  may  be  converted  in  plurals  by  the  use  of 
the  word  todnga^  (see  nouns) ;  this  word  coming  immediately 
before  the  noun ;  as,  thy  hogs,  ko  toofnga  boocfca^  or  todn- 

*  When  the  pioaouD  mo  is  sitaefaed  to  a  noun,  the  letter  •  must  pre- 
QBds  it,  and  thus  it  is  converted  into  MM.    See  the  following  rok. 
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ga  hooafca  dho' :  their  dogs,  ginofwooa  to<Mga  got/li,  or 
iocfnga  gocfli  analwooa.  The  particle  cow  cannot  be  used 
for  the  same  purpose.  Those  which  have  inanimate  sub- 
jects are  either  singular  or  plural,  as  they  above  stand : 
thejr  may^  however,  admit  a  specific  plural  by  the  addition 
of  the  numeral,  but  in  no  other  way. 

The  possessive  pronoun  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  the 
personal,  particularly  where  the  verbs,  my  and  (mgi,  are  ex- 
pressed ;  as,  give  it  to  him,  angi  ia  ma  a>na,  i.  e.  give  it  for 
his  own :  give  it  to  me ;  my  ia  ma  a^coo^  L  e.  give  it  for  my 
own :  I  will  give  it  to  you,  Uoo  cftoo  ia  ma  ow^  i,  e.  I  will  give 
it  for  your  own.  The  pronouns  possessive  of  the  dual  and 
plural  numbers  may  also  be  used  in  the  same  way.  One 
more  observation  must,  however,  be  made,  respecting  the 
singular  number,  that  thoee  placed  first  on  their  respective 
lines  cannot  be  used  according  to  this  nile^,  viz.  ioaeo9^  kOf 
And  enne;  unless  some  noun  follows,  and  then  these  may, 
and  not  the  others ;  as,  give  it  for  bis  dog,  angi  ia  ma  dme 
go&li ;  not  aina  go(/li ;  and  so  of  tilie  other  two. 

Interrogative  pronouns  are  the  following,  and  are  never 
used  but  as  interrogatories. 

Cohai?  ahaif    Who? 
.     Coeba?  Which? 

Coeha?he-ha?  What) 
Ahai?  Whose? 

When  they  form  part  of  a  sentence,  he  ha  and  ahai  are 
always  put  at  the  end ;  the  others  are  always  put  in  the  be« 
ginning,  as, 

Cohainafy?  Who  did  it? 

Coe  ha  te  ger  fili  ?     Which  will  you  choose  ? 

Coc  ha  te  ger  fy  ?      What  will  you  do  ? 
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Te  ger  fy  b€*lm  ^      You  .will  do  what  i 
Co'egoo'UkemiahaHf  Whose  dog  is  this  ? 


The  English  word  wia/,  when  applied  to  mankind,  is  ren- 
dered by  €0  hafif  or  ahai^  as,  eo  holi  tangafia  co  hina^  or,  coe 
iangcUa  co^kna  ahdi  9 .  what  man  U  that  ?  But  when  brutes, 
or  inanimate  subjects,  are  implied,  it  must  be  rendered  by 
coe-ha,  or  he^ha ;  us,  coe  iugi  eo-dna  he^ha  ?  what  axe  is  that  ? 

DEMONSTRATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

'  These  are  co-hM  and  aAliit,  this ;  co-hkna  and  aA^a,  that* 
Very  little  if  any  distinction  is  made  between  co-heni  and 
Mkin%\  or  between  co*hha  and  ahdna;  it  is  rather  more  ens* 
tomary^  however,  to  use  those  with  the  particle  co  before 
themt 

VERBS. 

'  The  Tonga  verb  is  exceedingly  simple  in  construction, 
perhaps  more  so  than  is  consistent  with  perfect  clearness  of 
speech ;  it  does  very  well,  however,  for  the  common  pur* 
poses  of  discourse.  At  most,  there  are  only  two  different 
kinds  of  verbs ;  viz.  verbs  regular,  and  verbs  defective,  and 
the  distinction  between  these  is  easily  made^  as  there  are  but 
three  of  the  latter  class  in  the  whole  language,  viz.  wy^  dioo^ 
and  angi;  these,  from  the  way  in  which  they  are  often  used, 
•may,  perhaps,  be  considered  verbs  auxiliary ;  but  more  of 
ibis  when  we  treat  of  them. 

The  sense  of  the  verb  substantive^  I  am,  thou  art,  he  is^ 
&c.,  is  mostly  involved  in  the  regular  verb,  with  the  sign  of 
ihe  tense  and  the  pronoun,  and  is  seldom  used.alone:  those 
which  are  usually  called  verbs  neuter,  aa^  to  sleep,  to  IxMst, 
to  walk,  &C.  are  constructed,  the  same  at  the  verb  regular; 
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those  which  ia  other  laogutfges  are  called  verbs  passive  are 
not  koowQ  in  the  Tonga  language;  instead  of  saying,  he  vas 
struck  bj/  a  itoncy  they  would  say,  a  stone  struck  him ;  for 
the  tree  xDas  shaken  by  tke  wind^  the  wind  shook  the  tree. 

The  verb  has  but  three  tenses,  present,  past,  and  future, 
denoted  by  the  signs  goo'ay  na^  and  te\  and  three  moods, 
indicative,  imperative,  and  potential :  the  indicative  is  de* 
noted  by  the  want  of  a  modal  sign ;  the  imperative,  or  pre- 
cative,  by  the  deficiency  both  of  a  modal  and  temporal  sign ; 
and  the  subjunctive  by  the  use  of  the  modi^l  sign  ger.  In 
respect  to  the  order  of  construction  in  the  indicative  mood, 
first  comes  the  sign  of  the  tense,  then  the  pronoun,  and 
lastly  the  verb ;  except  in  the  third  person  singular  of  each 
tense,  where  the  pronoun  is  placed  last.  .  In  the  dual  and 
plural  numbers,  the  pronouns  ending  in  oo^a  and  fo'/oo  are 
also  expressed,  and  follow  the  verb. 

THB  INOICATIVB  MOOD. 

The  PRBSBNT  TBNSB  is  denoted  by  the  sign  gMiCa,  which 
runs  unchanged  through  all  the  persons,  except  the  second 
person  singular,  where  the  a  is  dropped :  the  first  personal 
pronoun  is  te.     See  Pronouns. 

Goo'a  te  aloo*  I  go. 

Goo  ger  a^oo«  Thou  goest 

Goo'a  aloo  i'a.  He  goes. 

Dual. 

G<A^a  mow  aloo  gimo^wo^a.  We-  ( two)  go  (  not  you  ) . 

Gotfatowaloo  gito^wocMu  We  (two)  go  (I  and  you). 

Goo^  mo  a'ioo  gimo'ooa.  Ye  (two)  go. 

Goo^a  now  a/loo  gino'wooa.  They  {two)  go. 
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Plural. 

(jioo/a  mow  a'loo  gimowtoloo.  We  (three  or  more)  go  (net 

you). 
Goo'a  tow  a'loo  gitowto'loo.     Ye  (three  or  more)    go  (I, 

you,  &c.). 
Goo'a  mo  aloo  gimoto'loo.       Ye  (three  or  more)  go, 
Goo'a  now  a^oo  ginowto^loo.  They  (three  or  more)  go. 

The  PAST  TENSE  18  denoted  by  the  sign  noy  which  is  pre- 
fixed to  all  the  persons,  except  the  first,  where  it  is  changed 
into  ne,  and  is  joined  to  the  personal  pronoun  oo:  in  this 
tense,  also,  it  must  be  remarked,  that  the  third  personal 
pronoun  may  either  follow  the  verb  as  in  the  present  tense, 
or  it  may  be  left  out,  and  the  sign  changed  into  na!L 

Singular. 

Neoo  aloo.  I  went. 

Na  ger  a'loo.  Thou  didst  go. 

Na  a'loo  i^a  (or  na4  a^oo).       He  went. 

Dual. 

Na  mow  aloo  gimo'wooa.  We  (two)  went  (not  you). 

Na  tow  aloo  gito'wooa.  We  (two)  went  (I  and  you). 

Na  mo  aloo  gimo'ooa.  Ye  (two)  went, 

Na  now  aloo  gino^rooa.  They  (two)  went. 

Plural. 

Na  mow  afloo  gimowtoloo.  We  (several)  went  (not  yon). 

Na  tow  a^oo  gttowtoOoo.  We  (aeveial)  went  (I^  yoU|&c.) 

Na  mo  a/loo  gimo'ooa.  Ye  (several)  went. 

Na  now  aloo  ginoHvooa.  They  (several)  went* 
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Tliis  is  denoted  by  the  sign  te,  except  in  the  third  per» 
son  singular,  where  it  is  changed  to  e :  in  this  tense,  as  in 
the  past,  00  is  used  for  the  first  personal  pronoun,  instead 
of  ie,  because  te  being  also  the  sign  of  the  tense,  the  repe- 
tition would  create  confusion  in  the  signification,  idU  mean- 
ing almost.  In  this  tense  it  must  also  be  noticed,  that  the 
third  personal  sign  instead  of  being  e  is  sometimes  changed 
to  tdnnCf  and  the  pronoun  ia  omitted:  but  this  is  for  the 
most  part  optional.     (See  rule  4  of  the  pronouns.) 

Singular. 

Teoo  a^oo.  I  shall  go. 

Te  ger  a'loo.  Thou  shall  go. 

£  aloo  ia,  (or  t6nne  a'loo).     He  shall  go. 

Dual. 
Te  mow  aloo  gimo'wooa.        We  (two)  shall  go,  (not  you). 
Te  tow  a/loo  g^to'wooa.  We  (two)  shall  go,  (I  andyoa.) 

Te  mo  a'loo  gimo  ooa.  Ye  (two)  shall  go. 

Te  now  aloo  gino^wooa.  They  (two)  shall  go. 

PluraL 

Te  mow  a/loo  gimowto^loo.     We  (several)  shall  go,  (not 

you.) 
Ta  tow  aloo  gitowto^oo.         We  (several)  shall  go,  (I,  yoii, 

&c.) 
Te  mo  a'loo  gimotoloo.  Ye  (several)  shall  go. 

Te  now  a^oo  ginowto'loo.       They  (several)  shall  go. 

THB  IMPBBATIVB  MOOD. 
The  imperative  or  precative  mood  is  chiefly  denoted  by 
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the  deficiency  both  of  a  modal  and  temporal  sign :  it  has 
the  second  person  singular,  and  the  first  and  second  persons 
daal  and  plural.  In  the  second  person  singular^  the  pro- 
noun coy  or  subject  of  the  verb  comes  after  it ;  but  in  the 
first  and  second  persons  dual  and  plural^  the  pronouns  tovx 
and  mo  come  before  the  verb,  and  the  pronouns  that  dis- 
tinguish the  numbers  follow  the  verb. 


Example. — Si  ngular. 
Aloo  coy.  Go  thou. 

Dual. 

Tow  aloo  gito'wooa.         Let  us  go,  (you  and  I)« 
Mo  a'loo  gimo^ooa.  Go  ye,  (ye  two). 

Plural. 

Tow  a'loo  gitoVtoloo.     Let  us  go,  (you,  I,  &c) 
Mo  a' loo  gimo'toloo.       Go  ye,  (ye  three  or.  more') « 

The  first  person  dual  and  plural  of  this  mood  canpot  be 
used  unless  the  person  or  persons  spoken  to  are  requested 
to  include  themselves  also ;  as  in'the  phrase  toto  afloo,  let  us 
go,  the  person  spoken  to  is  requested  or  ordered  to  go 
likewise;  for  in  no  other  sense  can  the  first  person  dual 
and  plural  be  rationally  used  in  this  mood.  With  this  ex- 
ception, therefore,  the  imperative  or  precative  mood  con« 
sists,  as  it  ought  to  do,  of  the  second  person  only  .in  each 
number;  but  even  the  first  person  dual  and  plural  when 
the  pronoun  tow  is  used,  caanot  altogether  be  considered 
irrational.  All  other  forms  that  may  be  conceived  to  be* 
long  to  this  mood  must  be  expressed  by  the  help  of  the 
subjunctive  mood,  discovering  the  oliject  or  purpose  for 
which  the  command  is  made ;  according  to  these  forms,  as^ 
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make  do  noiie  that  we  may  sleep*  (i«  e.  let  us  sleep,  using 
mov  for  the  pronoun) ;  let  him  go,  (i*  e.  permit  or  grant 
that  he  may  go)»  &c. 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

There  is  but  one  form  in  this  mood,  and  that  is  denoted 
by  the  sig^  ger,  and  is  applicable  to  any  tense,  as, 

Singular, 

Ger  te  a'loo. 
.Ger  geraloo. 
Ger  a'loo  ia. 

Dual. 

Ger  mow  aloo  gimo'wooa. 
Ger  tow  a'loo  gitowooa. 
Ger  mo  a'loo  gimo'ooa. 
Ger  now  aloo  gino'wooa. 

Plural. 

Ger  mow  a/loo  gimowto'loo. 
Ger  tow  aloo  gitowto'loo. 
Ger  mo  a'loo  gimoto'loo. 
Ger  now  a^loo  ginowtploo. 

It  is  niyt  always  necessary,  however,  in  the  Tonga  verbs, 
to  distingoish  between  the  dual  and  plural  numbers ;  for 
the  indefinite  plural,  i.  e.  without  the  pronouns  ending  in 
osto  and  ta^loo^  is  often  used  t  this  is  done  when  the  former 
part  of  the  sentence  sufficiently  indicates  whether  it  is  dual 
or  plural;  or  where  an  uncertain  number  (two  or  more)  is 
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•poken  of;  or  where  |>reci8e  accuracy  is  not  required.  An 
example  of  the  verb  without  these  dual  and  plural  pronouns 
will  be  useful  to  bring  into  one  view  the  simplicity  of  its 
construction :  we  shall  take  the  verb  m&he^  to  sleep. 


IHDICATIVB  MOOD. 


Singular, 
Goo^  te  myhe. 
Goo  ger  moiie. 
Goo'a  molie  i'a. 


Present  tense. 

Plural. 

Goo^a  mow  (or  tow)  mo'he. 
Goo'a  mo  mo'he. 
Cfoo'a  now  mo'he. 


Singular. 

Ne'oo  mo'he. 
Na  ger  molie. 
Na  mohe  ia. 


Fad  tense. 

Plural. 

Na  mow  (or  tow)  mo'he. 
Na  mo  molie, 
Na  now  no^e. 


Singular. 

Te'oo  mo'he. 
Te  ger  mo'he. 
E  mo^e  ia. 


Future  teme. 


PluraL 


Te  mow  (or  tow)  mo'he. 
Te  mo  mo'he. 
Te  now  mo'he. 


IMPBRATIVBMOOD. 

Molie  coy. 
Tow  mo'he. 
Mo  mo'he. 
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GeT  te  mo^be, 
Ger  ger  mc/he. 
Ger  mo'he  ia. 

Ger  mow  (or  totr)  mo'h^. 
Ger  mo  mo'he, 
Ger  DOW  mo/he. 

The  third  person  of  the  past  tense  may  be  changed  from 
na  mo'he  ia,  into  nafi  mafhe.  The  third  person  of  the- future 
may  be  changed  from  e  nu/ke  ia,  into  iinne  mo'kt.  If  the 
dual  number  is  required  to  be  expressed,  it  must  be  done 
by  the  addition  of  the  pronouns  ending  in  oc^a ;  if  the  plural, 
by  those  ending  in  tafho. 

In  respect  to  that  form  of  the  verb  usually  called  the  in- 
finitive mood,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  Tonga 
verb  has  very  little  claim  to  a  distinction  of  this  kind :  but 
with  a  view  to  shew  how  the  infinitive  mood  in  our  own 
lan^age  is  to  be  expressed  in  this,  we  shall  make  a  few 
observations  respecting  it. 

There  are  three  points  of  view  in  which  we  may  consider 
the  infinitive  mood  of  our  own  language^  with  regard  to  its 
translation  into  Tonga,  viz.  first,  where  object,  scope,  or 
purpose  is  signified :  as,  he  came  here  tojighi  ;  I  went  there 
to  tkep,  &c. ;  i.  e*  for  the  purpose  of  fighting,  of  sleeping, 
&c« :  secondly,  where  wish  or  desire  is  signified :  as,  I  want 
to  eat;  I  wish  to  die:  thirdly,  where  the  infinitive  mood  as- 
sumes still  more  evidently  the  nature  of  a  noun,  allowing 
(even  in  English)  an  adjective  expressive  of  its  quality :  as, 
to  deep  is  refreshing ;  ro  die  is  awful. 

In  the  first  case,  that  is  to  say,  where  object,  scope,  or 
purpose  is  signified,  the  particle  ger  must  be  put  before  ^e 
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word  expressing  the  object :  as^  na  haw  ia  guhini  ger  MD'Hr^ 
he  came  here  to  sleep ;  na  alloo  ia  gi^hena  ger  tow,  he 
went  there  to  fight :  ger  m&ht  and  ger  iaw  may  here  be  con- 
sidered the  subjunctive  mood,  that  he  might  sleep,  thai  he 
1^^^ fight ;  for  ger  is  actually  the  sign  of  that  mood,  though 
the  pronoun  ia  is  not  repeated  after  moihe  and  taw,  because 
it  was  already  indicated  after  Aot^  and  dloo. 

In  the  second  case,  viz.,  where  wish  or  desire  is  expressed, 
the  noun  is  used  without  the  article :  as,  goo'a  iefia  mo'h£» 
I  wish  to  sleep;  gwla  tefia  MATS,  I  wish  to  die;  and  this 
i»  exactly  the  form  in  which  it  may  be  expressed  in  En- 
glish :  as,  I  wish  death;  I  want  sleep:  where  it  is  seen  that- 
the  noun  is  used  without  the  article,  as  if  it  were  the  proper 
name  of  a  being. 

It  often  happens  in  the  Tonga  as  well  (probably)  as  in 
other  nncivilized  tongues,  that  ideas  are  expressed  by  the 
aid  of  nouns,  which  could  not  bear  to  be  translated  into 
cultivated  languages,  but  as  verbs,  or  at  least  as  participles ; 
though  in  the  language  to  which  they  belong  they  shall' 
have  all  the  character  of  nouns,  even  with  the  article  before- 
them  :  as,  in  thi»  sentence,  he  met  the  man  walking:  the  par- 
ticiple walking  would  have  in  the  Tonga  the  article  before- 
it,  like  a  noun :  as,  ndifkcatagi  HE  b'va  he  tangcfta,  he  met 
the  waUdtig;  (i.e.  in  the  walk),  the  man.     As  thereforr 
the  noun  in  this  language  is  proportionably  so  much  more' 
frequent  than  the  verb,  wherever  it  may  be  doubtful  whe-* 
ther  a  word  be  a  verb  or  a  noun,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity, 
we  call  it  a  noun. 

The  third  and  last  form  of  the  infinitive  is  where  it'  has 
decidedly  the  character  of  a  noun,  and  is  therefore  in  the 
Tonga  expressed  with  the  article ;  (that  is  to  say,  where  de-* 
sire  or  wish  is  not  expressed) :  as,  to  sail  is  pleasant,  g(n/a> 
lilli  hefek/w  ;  i.  e.  is  pleasant  the  sailing ;  go(/a  UUi  he  mofhe^ 
i.  e.  is  good  the  sleep,  or,  to  sleep  is  good* 
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There  are  three  words  in  this  language  which  may  be 
used  either  aa  verbs  or  prepositions ;  these  are  my^  aioo^  and 
Qngi\  as  verbs,  they  mean  to  give  ;  as  prepositions,  they  sig- 
nify to,  or  towards :  they  are  to  be  used,  accordingly,  as  the 
first,  second,  or  third  person  follows ;  thus>  my  signifies  to 
give  any  thing  to  tne^  or  U9 ;  a^too,  to  give  to  tkee^  or  you  ; 
angif  to  give  to  him,  ker,  it,  or  tkem :  for  example. 

My  ia  giate  au:  give  itto  me. 

My  ia  giate  gimowtofloo :  give  it  to  us, 

T600  a' too  ia  giate  ctiy :  I  will  give  it  to  tJue, 

T600  of  too  ia  gi'ate  gimowto'loo:  I  will  give  it  to^oii; 

Angi  ia  gi'ate  ia :  give  it  to  him,  or  her, 

Angi  ia  gi'ate  ginowto'ho :  give  it  to  them. 

They  mean^  therefore,  not  only  to  give,  but  they  signify ^ 
also,  the  direction  of  the  gift :  as  prepositions  they  «»iguify 
not  only  towards^  but  also  the  direction  in  which  the  motion 
is  made;  i.e.  whether  it  is  towards  the  first,  second,. or 
third  person. 

The  present  tense  of  the  verb  to  give  is  never  used  by 
itself,  the  future  being  substituted  for  it:  but  when  my^. 
dioo,  and  angi  are  joined  to  other  verbs,  which  is  often  the 
case  where  transferring .  or  giving  is  signified,  or  motion 
towards  is  implied^  they  may  be  used  in  the  present  tense 
if  the  sense  require  it.  Thus  ofa  means  to  /ove;  but  for  I 
love  yoUf  it  is  not  sufficient  to  say,  gooa  te  pfa  coy ;  the  verb 
dtoo  must  also  be  used :  example,  goda  te  ofa  dloo  giate  co/y  ; 
literally,  1  love  give  to  you  ;  gooa  te  ofa  angi  giate  ia,  I  love 
give  to  her :  in  which  two  examples,  if  dtoo  and  angi  be  con- 
sidered verbs,  then  6fa  assumes  the  character  of  a  noun : 
but  if  they  be  considered  prepositions,  then  ofa  remains  a 
verb^  and  the  literal  translation  will  run  thus:  I  love  towards 
to  you ;  I  love  towards  to  her ;  in  which  giate  (to)  will  ap- 
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pear  superfluous.  But  it  is  not  of  much  consequence  whe- 
ther ihey  are  verbs  or  prepositions,  provided  we  understand 
how  to  use  them.  The  best  rule  to  be  given  is,  that  when 
the  pure  simple  act  of  giving  or  making  a  present  is  signi- 
fiedy  they  are  used  without  any  other  verb^  as  tioo  dtoo  ia 
giaU  coy^  I  will  give  i^  to  thee ;  and,  in  this  case,  either  the 
past  or  the  future  tense  must  be  used  as  the  sense  will  best 
indicate.  In  respect  to  their  junction  with  other  verbs,  it 
is  generally  either  with  verbs  neuter,  expressing  motion 
towards,  as  to  fly,  to  swim,  to  walk^  to  go,  &c.,  or  with  such 
other  verbs,  the  Tonga  words  for  which  may  be  used  either 
as  nouns  or  verbs,  and  being  nouns,  may  be  conceived  to 
be  transferred,  or,  at  least,  to  be  directed  from  one  object 
towards  another;  thus  ofa  means,  to  fove;  also,  hoe:  jio 
means,  to  «re,  or  look  at ;  also,  a  look :  ta  means,  to  ttrike ; 
also,  a  stroke,  or  6/ott*,  &c.  as, 

T(ho  (/fa  angi  giate  ia :  I  shall  love  give  to  her ;  or,  I  shall 
love  towards  to  her. 

Nioo  jio  dtoo  giate  coy :  He  a  look  gave  to  thee  5  or  he 
looked  towards  at  thee. 

If  a  ta  my  ia  giate  au:  He  a  blow  gave  to  me;  or,  he 
struck  towards  at  me. 

In  these  instances  the  words  tityf  dtoo,  and  angi  are  per- 
haps best  translated  as  verbs  of  giving,  transferring,  or  di« 
rectiog  towards ;  but  when  they  are  joined  with  verbs  of 
motion,  they  appear  to  assume  moire  of  the  character  of 
prepositions. 

Na  boo'na  a'ioo  he  ma'noo  gifate  coy:  Flew  towards  the 
bird  to  thee ;  or,  the  bird  flew  towards  thee. 

Nioo  UUe  angi  gi  kefdUe:  I  ran  towards  to  the  house. 

Na  UUe  my  ia  giate  au:  Ran  towards  he  to  me;  or,  he 
mn  towards  me. 

In  both  cases,  the  words  my,  dtoo,  and  oi^,  immediately 
follow  the  verb  or  noun  to  which  they  belong,  and  if  tb« 
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Hgent  6f  the  verb  be  in  the  third  person,  whether  a  prooouiiy 
a  proper  name,  or  any  thing  el^e,  it  always  comes  after  dtoog 
miff  or  angi;  as  in  two  of  the  examples  last  given,  he  mdnoo 
(the  bird),  follows  cUoOt  and  ia  (he),  follows  my. 

They  also  form  pai'ts  of  compound  words :  as,  tdlamtf'^  ta^ 
IdtoOf  and  taldngi,  which  signify  to  tell,  say,  or  disclose ; 
but  the  first,  from  tola  and  nay,  means  to  inform  me  or  us ; 
the  second,  from  idla  and  a'/oo,  to  inform  thee,  or  you ;  the 
third,  from  /o^/a,  and  angi^  to  inform  him,  her,  them. 

As  the  words  my,  a'too^  and  angi,  involve  the  idea  of  the 
person,  the  personal  pronoun  is  on:en  not  expressed ;  as, 
my  means,  give  to  me,  instead  of  saying,  my  gVate  au. 

ADVERBS. 

>  Most  of  the  adverbs  are  formed  from  adjectives  by  the 
addition  oT/ucca  (mod^,  or  manner)^  or  ange  (like  or  similar 
to)  :  when  the  former  is  used,  it  constitutes  the  first  part  of 
the  adverb ;  when  the  latter  is  adopted,  it  forms  the  latter 
part :  for  examples, 

Mam^fa.    Heavy.  Mamdfa-^nge.     Heavily, 

LiW.     Good.  LiUe-ange.     Well. 

Malo'hi.     Strong.  Malo'hi-dnge.     Strongly. 

Vy'-vy'.    Weak.  Vy'-vy'-ange.     Weakly. 

To'a.     Brave.  Fucca-toa.     Bravely. 

Matta-matta  tow.  Warlike.  Fucca  matta-matta  tow.    In 

a  warlike  manner, 

rta.     Anger.  Fucca-i'ta.    Angrily. 

JBibi'co.    Lazy.  Fucc^-bibi'co.     Lazily. 

In  the  formation  of  the  greater  part  of  adverbs  that  are 
thus  derived  these  affixes  may  be  used  indifferently ;  or,  to 
^eak  more  explicitly,  any  of  them  may  be  formed  by  ange, 
ated  as  a  suffix,  and  the  greater  part  by  fttcca,  used  as  a 
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prefix:  but  a^Jucca  h  often  employed  to  form  verb«  and 
adjectives,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  vocabulary  by  the  list  of 
words  beginning  with  it,  the  adoption  of  it  13  not  so  safe  as 
that  of  ofi^e:  for  instance,  UUd  means  good;  hut/acca  UlU 
means  peace,  peaceful,  to  make  a  peace ;  we  must  there- 
fore say,  lille'  ofige,  for  well. 

As  there  are  several  adverbs,  chiefly  those  of  time  and 
place,  which  are  not  formed  according  to  the  foregoing 
rules,  it  would  be  well  to  subjoin  a  list  of  them. 


Be.    Only. 

B6he;   Utlo'w  be.     In  like 

manner. 
Tete.     Almost. 
Fefe.    How. 
Foo'a-be.  Universally;  whol- 

Fucca  t^ha.    Together. 

Gche;  g6he-g6he.  Sepa- 
rately. 

Iky'obi'to.    Not  at  all. 

Abe.    Perhaps. 

Mali'e.     Well. 

Moo^ni-ange.     Truly. 

Gi'-fe;  i'-f6.  Where;  whither. 

H6ni.    Here  ;  this  place. 

Gi-heni.  Here;  to  this  place. 

H6na.    There  ;  that  place. 

Gi-h6na;  gi-he.  There;  to 
that  place. 

Gi-lo'to.    Within. 

Gi-too'a.    Without. 

Gi-bo'too;  tow-bo'too.  On 
one  side. 


Gi-ha'ge;  gi-aloo'nga.  Up- 
wards. 

Gi-hi'fo ;  gi-lalo.  Down- 
wards. 

Gi-moo'a;  moo'a-ange.  For- 
wards; in  front;  in  pre- 
sence of. 

Gi-moo'i ;  moo'i-ange.  Back- 
wards; behind. 

Gi-matow.  To  the  right 
hand. 

Gi-h^ma.    To  the  Idft. 

Me-fjp.  '  Whence. 

Me-h^ni.    Hence. 

Me-h6nH.     Thence. 

Me-aloo'nga;  me-hu'ge.  From 
above. 

Me-hi'fo ;  me^la'lo.  From 
below. 

Mama'oo.    Afar  off. 

Tow-bo'too  gi  heni.  On  this 
side. 

Tow  botoo  gi  h6na.  On  that 
side. 
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G6he.      Differently;    else-  Af€.     When    (in   a  futurt 

where;  otherwise.  sense). 

He  alio    co6Di;    he  aho'ni.  Anif6.     When    (in    a    past 

To-day.  sense). 

A'ho*be ;  alioa'nge-be.  Daily.  Lo'a.   Long  since ;  long  ago. 

AlM/ngi-lM/ogi.    To-morrow.  Ik/.    Never. 

Anibo'.    Last  night.  Co'wca'.    Whilst  (only  used 

Ania'fi.    Yesterday.  with  the  first  person). 

Tolsi.    Lately.  Lofloto'nga.      Whilst    (Qnly 

Ta'loo.    Since*  used  with  the  second  and 

Any'.  Presently ;  J>y-and-by.  third  persons). 

Teglchi'.     Not  yet;   before  To'e.    Again;  over  again. 

that. 

PBEPOSITION8. 

There  are  but  few  words  that,  strictly  speaking,  come 
under  this  head ;  and  some  of  those  that  do  are  often  not 
expressed.  There  are  many  others  that  partake  so  much  of 
the  nature  of  adverbs,  that  they  are  classed  accordingly^ 

My;  dtoo\  amgU  To,  towards.  The  use  of  these  has 
been  already  explained  under  the  head  of  verbs.  (See  p.  383). 
My  always  precedes  the  first  personal  pronoun  expressed  or 
understood :  f^tw^  the  second  personal  pronoun :  angi^  the 
third,  or  any  noun. 

Gi ;  gi'a ;  gt'a/e.  To,  at,  among.  These  three  words 
have  the  same  signification ;  but  gi  is  used  before  nouns  and 
proper  names  of  places ;  gHa  before  the  proper  names  of 
persons,  and  giate  before  pronouns. 

Gip  and  gjfa^  also  signify  than^  being  used  to  connect  tha 
two  terms  of  comparison :  before  the  proper  names  of  per* 
wom^gffa  must  be  used. 

Gi  signifies  likewise,  agauutf  cppoiiie;  and  ab<mt^  or  cok- 
anuMg* 

c  c  2 
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AJo.  With,  along  with,  besides :  it  is  also  the  conjuoction 
and ;  it  is^  moreover,  the  pronouu  you^  your, 

Tau  Without;  destitute  of;  not  having.  This  particle 
is  iu  very  frequent  use  as  a  deprivative,  joined  to  other  words, 
like  our  particles  in,  vn,  t7,  lessy  &c. :  it  always  precedes  the 
word  to  which  it  is  joined. 

Oyi.     By ;  at  hand ;  near  to. 

Ale,     From  ;  as,  from  Vavaoo  to  Lefooga. 

A,  Of,  or  belonging  to  ;  but  it  is  only  used  befbre  proper 
names  of  persons  and  places  j  as,  maWnga  a  Toob&y  the  speech 
of  Toobo' :    he  gnaftoo  a  Vavaoo,  the  gnatoo  of  Vavaoo 

Ma,  For ;  it  is  very  commonly  used  before  the  posses- 
sive  pronoun,  when  adopted  instead  of  the  personal,  as, 
instead  of  saying,  my  ia  giatc  au,  give  it  to  me,  we  may  say, 
my  ia  ma  acoOf  give  it  for  my. 

INTERJECTIONS. 

In  respect  to  these,  we  need  only  give  a  list  of  those  that 
are  in  common  use. 
Oiaol  exclamation  of  surprise. 
Seoolce !  of  surprise  or  astonishment ;  the  oo  is  dwelt  long 

upon. 
Seook6  !    Scookele  !  Oiaoc6  !     Of  pity,  pain,  or  distress. 

dwelling  very  long  upon  the  ^. 
Oia^oo !  the  same  as  above ;  dwelling  long  upon  the  oo  as 

well  as  the  a. 
Aw'-i !  of  pity,  pain. 
Wo'i !  of  wonder. 
Wi !  of  disgust ;  fye ! 

I'sa !  of  anger,  vexation,  and  rage  ;  dwelling  long  upon  the  t. 
Tangi  moo'ni  1  a  sort  of  oath  ;  solemnly  declaring  the  truth. 
Fi'amo>a1oo  1  begone;  out  of  my  sight. 
N6-d6!  no  wonder. 
To!  yes  indeed  ^  well. 
O'ooa!  forbear;  softly. 
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NUMERALS. 

/ 

1  ta'ba. 

10  ongofooloo,  or  o<yioo. 

2   O&R, 

20  oo'a  oiigofooloo,   or  oo'or 

3  to'lo. 

fooloo. 

4  fa. 

30  toloo  ongofooloo. 

5  ni'ma. 

40  fa  ongofooloo. 

6  </no. 

50  ni'ma  ongofooloo. 

7  fi'too. 

6o  o'no  ongofooloo. 

8  va'loo. 

70  fi'to  origofooloo. 

9  hi'va. 

80  va'loo  ongofoo'loo. 

90  hi Va  ongofooloo. 

100  tea'oo. 

1000  afe. 

200  oo'a  g;nea'oo. 

2000  oo'aa'fe. 

300  to'loo  gQea'oo. 

3000  to'loo  a  fe. 

400  fa  gnea'oo. 

4O0O  fa  a'fe. 

10,000  ma'no.  20,000  oo'afooloo  ma'no. 

11,000  ma'no  mo  a'fe.  30,000  to'loo  ongofoo'loo 

12)000  ma'no  mo  oo'a  a'fe.  ma'no. 

13^000  ma'no  mo  to'loo  a'fe.     40,000  fa  ongofoo'loo  mano. 

100.000  gi'loo. 

In  respect  to  further  combinations  of  these  numbers,  they 
run  thus: 

11  ongofooloo  ma  ta'ha.  21  oo'afooloo  ma  talia. 

12  ongofooloo  ma  o'oa.  22  oo'afoo^loo  ma  oo'a. 

13  ongofoo'loo  ma  oloo.  31  toloo  ongofooloo  ma  ta'lia« 

14  ongofooloo  ma  fa.  41  fa  ongofoo'loo  ma  ta'ha. 

101  tea'oo  ma  ta'ha.  1001  a'fe  ma  talia. 

120  tea'oo  ma  oo'afoo'loo.  1100  a'fe  matea'oo. 

121  tea'oo  ma oo'afoo'loo  ma  1800  a'fe  mavafloo  gnea'oo. 
taha. 
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g5,74l  Hi^vamdnOf  ma  ni'madfe,mafitoogne6oOt  mafaon^ 

goqfooloOf  ma  idka .-  that  is,  nine  ten-thousands,  and  five 

thousand,  and  seven  hundred,  and  four  tens^andone. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  there  are  two  words  for  ten, 
viz. :  ongofooioo,  and  oohOf  which  may  be  used  indifferentlj 
for  that  number  simply  $  but  in  combinations  the  former 
only  can  be  adopted.  For  twenty  there  are  also  two  words, 
viz.  o(/a  ongqfoo'loOf  and  oo'afo&loo,  either  of  which  may  be 
employed  in  combination  with  the  digits*  In  regard  to  the 
number  of  a  hundred^  lea'oo,  it  is  never  used  in  the  plural, 
gnea'oo  being  substituted  for  it :  thus,  200  cannot  be  ex« 
preued  by  oo'a  tea^oo,  but  oc^a  gnedoo. 

In  counting  out  yams  and  fish,  they  reckon  by  pairs,  in  the 
particular  method  explained  in  the  Vocabulary  under  the 
vord  teccw. 

What  are  called  ordinal  numbers  they  express  by  putting 
the  article  /k  immediately  before  the  number:  this  indeed 
is  one  mode  of  forming  the  plural  (see  NOUNe),  thus:  a^ho  e 
to'loOf  or  a'ho  he  to'loo^  means  the  third  day,  whilst  it  also  signi* 
fies  three  days :  but  the  sense  in  most  instances  sudiciently 
points  out  the  distinction. 

In  connecting  cardinal  numbers  by  the  conjunction  andf 
they  generally  use  the  word  ma  instead  of  mo^  except  before 
afe,  a  thousand,  when  mo  is  more  commonly  used.  The 
conjunction  ma  is,  however,  never  employed  but  for  con* 
necting  numbers :  on  other  occasions  this  word  is  either  the 
preposition^r,  or  the  name  of  a  certain  preparation  of  food* 

It  may  appear  strange  that  they  have  particular  names 
for  such  high  numbers  as  10,000,  and  100,000,  Who, 
and  giVoo,  for  they  certainly  have  no  use  for  them.  They 
often  have  occasion  to  count  yams  to  the  number  of  a 
thousand,  or  more,  and  sometimes  to  the  amount  of  two 
or  three  thousand,  but  never  higher.  M.  Labillardiere, 
however,  has  had  the  perseverance  to  interrogate  the  na- 
tives, and  obtain  particular  names  for  numbers  as  high  as 
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1,000,000,000,000,000 !  !  Here,  howeTer,  he  baa  oyershot 
the  murk,  and  instead  of  names  of  numbers,  has  only 
furnished  us  with  names  of  things  very  remote  from  his 
speculations  at  that  time  :  for  1,000,600  he  gives  us  nanoo, 
which  has  no  meaning  that  we  can  discover )  for  10,000,000 
laoalaiy  which  should  be  tuoo'le  (according  to  our  spelling), 
which  means  the  prseputium;  for  100,000,000 /aotraoiMi  (low 
no'a),  which  means  nonsense:  1,000,000,000  Uagvee^  which 
we  take  for  lia'gi^  and  is  the  name  of  a  game  played  with  the 
hands,  with  which  probably  he  made  signs:  for  i  0,000,000,000 
toh  iafai  Ttoie  ho  fa'e),  for  which  see  the  Vocabulary: 
1,000,000,000,000,  Ungha  (li'ngii)  see  the  Vocabulary :  for  a 
higher  number,  they  give  him  na%>a  (the  glans  penis) ;  for  a 
still  higher  number,  kaimaau  (ky  ma  ow),  by  which  tbey  tell 
him  to  eat  up  the  things  which  they  have  just  been  naming  to 
him:  but  M.  Labillardiere  was  not  probably  the  first  sub- 
ject of  this  sort  of  Tonga  wit,  which  is  very  common  with 
them.  In  the  other  numbers  he  is  tolerably  correct,  except 
in  putting  giloo  for  mano^  and  mono  for  giloo :  his  general 
accuracy  in  respect  to  the  numbers  does  him  great  credit. 

SYNTAX. 

To  enter  minutely  into  this  subject,  according  to  the  usual 
form  of  grammars,  would  perhaps  tend  rather  to  perplex  the 
memory  than  to  assist  the  judgment :  for  we  are  not  treating 
of  a  language  the  rules  of  which  have  been  before  systema- 
tically investigated,  and  written  down ;  we  are  at  present  only 
in  the  act  of  making  an  investigation,  in  which  the  reader  is 
requested  to  accompany  us  *•    General  rules  have  already 

*  Mr.  Mariner  of  course  only  obtained  a  practical  knonledf^  of  the 
laofuage,  for  the  natives  themselves  have  no  other.  I  ha^^e  depended 
npon  him  to  famish  me  with  good  composition,  and  upon  this  tlie  pre- 
leat  investigation  is  built. 
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been  given  under  each  part  of  speech,  we  shall  now  therefore 
merely  fumiih  a  few  other  observations  in  regard  to  con- 
struction, and  give  a  few  of  the  more  difficult  idioms  of 
speech  ;  and  in  order  that  the  reader  may  be  better  enabled 
to  construe  the  ensuing  specimens  of  composition,  and 
thereby  arrive  at  the  genius  of  the  language,  a  strictly  U- 
teral  translation  will  be  adjoined  to  each. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  noticed,  that  the  tenses 
of  veibs  are  often  confounded;  the  future  is  frequently 
used  for  the  present,  and  the  present  for  the  past ;  thus, 
I  do  not  know  is  rendered  in  Tonga  by  tiy  teoo  ilo'a,  literally, 
/  shall  not  know.  The  present  tense  is  generally  used  for  the 
past,  when  the  action  spoken  of  happened  not  long  before. 

2.  The  future  tense  is  also  often  used  to  express  sAouU, 
von  Id,  likewise  con,  could :  thus,  ify'  tioo  dlooj  I  cannot  go; 
cap6w  tinne  Moo^  if  he  should  go. 

3.  When  the  future  tense  is  used  to  express  can,  could, 
would,  should,  &c«  and  the  negative  is  connected  with  it ; 
the  latter  always  coines  immediately  before  the  sign  of  the 
tense  te*  It  must  also  be  observed,  that  in  this  application 
of  the  future,  the  second  class  of  personal  pronouns  (or 
those  which  follow  verbs,  and  may  be  Englished  by  mysdf^ 
tkt/selfy  &c.)  may  either  be  used  or  not,  in  addition  to  those 
that  come  before  the  verb :  note  also,  that  in  this  form  of 
the  future  the  third  person  singular  is  always  tenne^  &c. : 
for  example. 

Iky  te'oo  aloo  (gUa)  ;  I  can,  could,  would,  or  should  not 
go. 

Iky  te'gger  aloo  (cot/)  ;  thou  canst,  wouldst,  or  shouldst 
not  go. 

Iky  te'nne  aloo  (ia)  ;  he  can,  could,  would,  or  should 
not  go. 

Iky  te  mow  aloo  fgim&tvooa^  or  gmmUo'ho);  we  can, 
eoald,  would,  or  should  not  go. 
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Iky  tet<yw  a'loo  (git&wooa,  or  gitowtoboj :  we  can,  could, 
would,  or  should  not  go. 

Iky  temo'  aloo  (gimo'ooa^  or  gimoto'looj;  ye  can,  could, 
would,  or  should  not  go. 

Iky  teno'w  a'loo  (giru/xDOoa^  or  ginowt&loo) ;  they  can, 
could,  would,  or  should  not  go. 

Where  the  use  of  the  pronouns ^7a,  crjy,  ia,  gimowooa^  SfC. 
is  quite  optional :  if  this  form  of  tense  is  used  interroga- 
tively, there  is  no  distinction  but  in  the  tone  of  voice. 

4.  When  verbs  of  the  same  tense  are  repeated  in  a  sen- 
tence, or  even  in  several  consecutive  sentences,  the  sign  of 
Ihe  tense  is  often  left  out,  except  in  the  first. 

5.  The  personal  pronouns  that  come  before  verbs,  (see 
pronouns),  and  are  agents  of  verbs,  are  sometimes  omitted; 
but  then  the  corresponding  personal  agents  that  follow  verbs 
are  used  instead :  as,  Urn  giia,  I  think,  instead  of  te  l&os ; 
where  it  is  seen  that  the  sign  of  the  tense  is  also  omitted  : 
ca  toodnge  gitowto%o  gi  he  hifodngOy  whilst  we  stand  near 
the  descent,  (upon  the  heights)  :  here  gitowioho  follows  the 
verb  tooange^  but  tow  does  not  come  before  it. 

6.  The  agent  tp  the  verb  in  the  third  person  singular, 
whether  pronoun,  proper  name,  or  noun,  always  follows  the 
verb,  and  even  other  words  sometimes  intervene :  as,  na  fe- 
c(/w  gidte  gifuywtcfloo  Una  Tm^akfa^  Tangaloa  ordered  to 
them  accordingly. 

7*  The  possessive  pronoun,  when  a  noun  follows,  usually 
has  the  article  preceding  it :  as,  he  now  vaca^  the  their  ca- 
noes. 

8.  Co'ta,  which  signifies  that  u,  that  is  it,  the  very  same^  is 
often  separated,  co  being  put  at  the  beginning,  and  ia  at  the 
end  of  the  sentence :  oa^  co  he  leo  moo'ni  ia^  that  is  the  true 
XDtttching  or  guarding  -,  literally,  is  the  watch  true  that, 

9*  The  particle  be  may  generally  be  Englished  by  one  of 
tbeee  conj  unctions,  and,  also,  or:  often  it  may  be  translated 
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Mfy  ;  particularly  when  it  comes  at  the  end  of  aoy  member 
i^f  a  sentence,  or  before  the  pronoun  ia :  it  is  frequently  a 
mere  expletive.  For  the  explanation  of  co  and  co'e  see  the 
Article,  (P.  5.  of  the  Grammar).  Mo  may  either  be  the 
conjunction  and^  or  the  pronouns  you,  your;  or  the  prepo* 
sit  ion  xoitk.  The  particle  nc  is  occasionally  annexed  to 
words  for  euphony*s  sake:  as,  nofone  for  nofo,  to  dwell  or 
lemain,  &c. ;  but  the  e  of  this  particle  is  scarcely  pro- 
nounced ;  it  serves,  however,  to  lengthen  the  o,  and  the  syl- 
)able^;7e  is  then  pronounced  like  our  words  cone^  prone :  the 
some  with  taco'tonc  for  tacofto  ;  h^hene  for  hche,  &c. 

10.  Many  of  the  minor  parts  of  speech  are  often  omitted ; 
such  a»,  whkh^  that,  sincr^  with,  ifiy  is,  are,  he,  she,  it,  &c* 

As  to  particular  idioms  of  speech,  we  shall  take  them 
more!  or  less  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur,  in  the  ensu- 
ing pieces  of  composition. 

1 1 .  Mcdo  is  a  term  of  salutation,  approbation,  and  good 
wishes:  it  may  mean  welcome,  well  done,  well  borne,  well 
•aid,  &c.  When  one  person  visits  another,  the  latter  says, 
malo,  your  coming  or  arrival :  the  other  answers,  mah,  your 
staying  here:  so  they  may  say,  mala,  your  harangue  or 
speech ;  tnaloy  your  work.  If  a  man  has  borne  a  surgical 
•peration  with  fortitude,  they  will  say  to  him,  mah,  your  pa- 
tience or  fortitude. 

12.  The  figure  of  speech  which  grammarians  call  anti- 
phrasis  is  very  much  used  in  the  Tonga  language,  not 
ironically,  but  on  the  most  common  and  the  most  serious  oc- 
casions :  if  they  wish  to  express  how  great  any  tiling  is,  they 
call  it  Utile;  or  how  many  there  are,  how  few:  instead  of 
sayings  what  a  number  of  yams  are  here,  they  will^say,  hert 
is  only  one  yam  1  For  I  love  you  much,  /  don^t  lave  you  at 
all :  hence  the  word  chiodofa,  a  term  of  affection  aud  en- 
dearment, is  derived  from  chi  atoo  qfa,  signifying,  literally^ 
small  towards  you  (my)  l<rcei  but  really  meaning,  my  love  for 
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yon  is  rery  great  Several  examples  of  this  figure  occur  in 
FiDOw*s  speech  to  the  Vavaoo  people  on  his  accession  to  the 
government.  The  sense  of  the  context,  or  the  manner  or 
voice  of  the  speaker  always  sufficiently  indicates  what  is 
truly  meant:  this  figure  is  also  used  in  derision^  and  it 
must  be  acknowledged  they  have  a  vein  for  irony. 

13.  If  a  man  is  very  brave^  it  is  an  usual  form  of  phrase 
to  say,  he  is  the  only  brave  man  :  if  a  woman  is  very  beau- 
tiful, she  is  ithe  only  beautiful  woman,  and  so  with  other 
things. 

14.  There  are  several  familiar  phrases  which  often  occur 
in  conversation,  some  of  which  it  would  be  diflicult  to  un^ 
derstand  from  a  literal  translation,  such  as, 

Coe  low ;  they  say }  it  is  said  that. 

Co'e  moo'ni;  true;  it  is  true. 

Co  ho  moo'oi ;  it  is  your  truth ;  you  are  in  the  right. 

Gooa  lille' ;  very  well. 

Na  ger  ife'?  where  hast  thou  been  ?  where  wert  thou  ? 

Na  ife'  ia  ?  where  has  he  been  ?  where  was  he  ? 

Iky'  chi ;  not  so  much  as  a  little;  not  at  all ;  also  (by  an- 

tiphrasis),  a  great  deal. 
Co^wca''  a'loo  aa ;  whilst  I  go.     Here  is  another  instance  of 

the  pronoun  au  following  the  verb»  instead  of  the  pro* 

noun  te  coming  before  it. 
Iky'  obito ;  not  at  all ;  by  no  means. 

In  Fioow*8  speech,  which  is  given  the  last,  there  are  se- 
veral phrases  difficult  to  translate;  for  it  is  not  only  the  finest 
piece  of  composition,  but  it  has  more  idioms  than  those 
which  precede  it;  for  which  reason  it  is  placed  after  the 
others,  and  to  render  it  more  easy  to  be  understood,  we 
here  explain  those  phrases  which  are  the  most  difficult  to 
comprehend. 

i^.  Hb  mow-mow  nai  too'boo  he  tow  tax  too'goo 
HBTACO^TO  Gi  MALAWI ;  hc  mcfw-nuom^  the  destruction;  not. 
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the  sign  of  the  past  tense  noy  and  the  pronoun  ia  (he);  toobao^ 
caused  by,  or  which  has  sprung  from  ;  he  tow,  the  war ;  /<m'- 
toogoOy  unceasing ;  he  taco'tOy  the  chief  lying  prostrate  (meta- 
phorically, dead)  ;  gi  malaHy  in  the  malai  or  place  where  his 
grave  was;  i.  e.  the  destruction  (which)  has  been  caused  by 
the  war  unceasing  (of)  the  prostrate  chief  (now)  in  the  malai. 

16.  Co  LOLOTON6A  ENI ;  lolotongay  period,  duration ; 
eniy  this  ;  i.  e.  now  is  the  time. 

17«  GooA  FY-FY  BEA-HA?  Gootf,  the  Sign  of  the  present 
tense  used  for  the  past  ify-fy^  to  keep  doing,  to  be  inces- 
santly doing ;  bea^ha,  and  what?  ovy  and  what  is  the  result; 
i'.  e.  we  have  been  doing  a  great  deal^  (waging  wars,  &c.) 
and  what  good  results  from  it  ? 

18.  TaHA  H£  FOO  £61  MO  TANG  ATA  TOW  GOOA  TAW ! 

Tahay  one;  hefoo  egiy  the  great  chief  ;  mo  tangata  tow,  and 
warrior ;  gooa  taxvy  is  fallen  ;  meaning  (by  antiphrasis), 
most  of  the  great  chiefs  and  warriors  are  fallen ! 

ig.  Co  HB  LOTO  AUA'i  ?  Co  he  iotOy  it  is  the  disposition 
or  wish ;  ahaiy  of  whom  ?  whose  wish  or  intention  is  it  ? 
meaning,  how  could  it  be  helped ;  it  has  happened  in  spite 
of  our  disposition  to  the  contrary. 

20.  Ilonga  be  TANGA^ta  :  ilongay  a  mark,  sign,  or  cha- 
racter; bey  only;  tangatOy  (of)  a  man,  (the  wisdom  of  a 
man) ;  i.  e.  it  is  a  manly  or  noble  characteristic. 

21.  Hb  mea  coia  tai  low-no'a:  he  mea,  (it  is)  a 
thing ;  coia,  truly  ;  iai  low-noa,  not  at  uU  foolish ;  meaning, 
(by  antiphrasis),  it  is  a  thing  exceedingly  foolish. 

22.  T00N6A  MEA  ;  toonga,  a  sign  of  the  plural  number  of 
animate  beings;  meoy  things,  affairs;  ioonga  mea  is  used 
idiomatically  to  express  persons,  people. 

'   23.  O'OOA  NA  MO  MANATOO  GI  HE  TOW  ;  OfOOa,  desist; 

noy  in  case  that ;  mo  manaHoo,  you  (are)  thinking ;  gi  he  taw, 
about  war ;  i.  e.  in  case  that>  ovy  if  your  thoughts  are  bent 
upon  war ;  desist,  or  give  up  those  thoughts. 
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34.  Ofa-BB;  Oh  that;  would  toGdd;  let  but:  aeon- 
traction  for  ofa-be  ho  egi ;  which  is  an  idiom  of  speech  pray- 
ing the  gods  to  shew  so  much  love  or  mercy  as  to  permit: 
that,  &c. 

25.  Lahi  le^va  he  tow  gno'oob,  tatto'w-be  mo  I  a 
HE  TOW  to  A :  lahi  leva,  great  accordingly ;  he  tow  gn&ooct 
our  agricultural  works;  iaitcfw^he^  in  like  manner;  mo  ia, 
with  it ;  he  tow  toa,  our  bravery ;  meaning,  as  the  cultiva-i 
tion  of  our  land  becomes  improved,  our  bravery  in  like 
proportion  will  become  greater,  as  we  shall  have  something 
worth  fighting  for. 

26.  Cob  leo  moo^ni  ia  ;  coeJeOf  the  guarding;  mik/ni^ 
true ;  ia,  that :  that  is  the  true  guarding  (he  tow  fonnooa, 
of  our  land),  alluding  to  the  above  method,  cultivating  it. 

'27,  O^OOA  CHI  NA  MO  BB'HE  HE  MO  LOTO;  O^OOa,  de- 
sist ;  cAi,  a  little ;  na  mo  behe,  in  case  you  say ;  he  mo  loto,  in 
your  minds.  In  case  you  say  in  your  minds  (so  and  so), 
desist  a  little  from  so  saying;  meaning  (by  antiphrasis),  de- 
sist wholly  or  entirely  from  saying,  &c. 

«8.  Mo  MANA'TOO,  CA  Lk'a  a'tOO  LB'VA  AU,  COE 
FUCCA-ONGO    ATOO    IA,    HR    LOTO    A    To'E   OOMOOy    MO 

Afoo,  &c.  ;  mo  manatoo,  recollect  ye;  ca  Ua,  whilst  speak  ; 
atoo  leva  au,  to  you  accordingly  I ;  co'e  fucca-ongo,  is  the 
echoing ;  atoo,  to  you  ;  %a^  it ;  ht  hto,  (of)  the  minds ;  a  Toe 
OomoOf  mo  Afoo,  &c.,  of  Toe  Oomoo  and  Afoo,  &c.  Recol- 
lect, whilst  I  speak  to  you^  my  voice  only  echoes  to  your- 
ears  the  sentiments  of  Toe  Oomoo,  and  Ooloo  Valoo,  and 
Afoo,  and  Fotoo,  and  Alo,  and  all  the  chiefs  and  matabooles 
of  Vavaoo. 

29.  FiLI-FlLi  HE  MO  MANACO ;  J?&'->(i,  choose ;  he  mo 
manaco,  your  wish ;  i.  e.  take  your  choice. 

In  Finow's  speech^  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  particle 
ne  is  occasionally  attached  to  the  ends  of  words  for  the  sake 
of  euphony,  but  this  has  been  noticed  before,  (9). 
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The  dialogae  that  immediately  follows  serves  to  fthow  a 
few  of  the  more  colloquial  phrases.  It  is  the  sabstance  of 
an  actual  conversatiou  at  Vavaoo^  between  two  young  chiefs, 
one  of  whom  has  just  arrived  from  liapai.  The  other  pieces 
of  composition  are  what  have  already  been  given  in  the 
Englisby  in  the  body  of  the  work,  and  may  be  referred  to, 
to  assist  the  sense :  the  small  numbers  refer  to  the  rules 
and  idioms  which  have  just  been  given.  The  words  in  the 
Tonga  part  that  are  put  in  Italics  are  either  mere  exple- 
tives, or  else  cannot  be  expressed  in  English  without  sound- 
ing so  uncouthly  as  to  darken  the  sense.  The  English 
words  in  parentheses  are  such  as  are  not  expressed  in 
Tonga. 


M4I6  felow  my. 

Malo  Dofo  mo  bo  cgi. 

Na  ger  how  anife  me  Uapu  ? 

Gooa  bo  ooa  it  mow  how ;  na 
mow  m6he  aDibo  gl  Motoo. 

C6e  vacft  gnaholo  ho  vaca  } 

Seoake!  coia  be  taha  gooa  g»a^ 
holo  he  felow  Hapai. 

Low  gita  coe  vaca  lahi  a  Toobo 
T<Sa  gooa  gnaholo  h%  taha. 

Cooa  *.  eo  mow  yica  ia. 

lo !  oohii  fooa  he  mo  oow-v4au 

Coe  mataboole  eo  Mooila,  bea 

mo  Afoo,  mo  eow-taogata  a  Voogi. 

Cohai  he  cow-faflne  gooa  how  ? 


(II)  Welcome  (your)  Toyage 
hither. 

Well  done  (your)  remainhig 
with  your  chiefk. 

Did  you  come  when  from  Ha- 
pai? 

Are  days  two  (nnee)  our  com- 
ing:  "^  we  slept  last  night  at  Motoo. 

Is  the  canoe  swifi,  your  canoe } 

Eh !  it's  (the)  only  one  it  twia 
(13)  (in)  the  fleet  (of)  Uapai. 

Think  I  the  canoe  large  of  Too- 
bo Toa  is  swift  (the)  only  one. 

Hold  (there)!  is  our  canoe  that. 

Ah  indeed!  who  all  (7)  yoar 


The  mataboole  Mooala  also, 
and  Afoo,  and  the  suite  of  Voogi. 

Who  are  the  females  that  are 
come? 


*  Our  coming,  here  means  beginning  to  como  or  setting  off  flrom 
Hapai.  * 
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Coe  Ikflne  oo  Atoo,  bea  mo  La- 
too  Lyfotoo  lea,  mo — . 

Seooke !  a^na  be  6S6efooa  he  mo 
tow-fafine:  nai  bow  ia  eoiha? 
low-gita  gooa  lata  be  ia  gi  Hapai. 

Co  ho  mooni!  coe  fonaooa  be 
gooa  lalata  ia,  ca  iky'  tegger  iloa 
gooa  mam&na  gi  he  tamachl  eo 
Papani. 

Xe-ne  enne  how !  hamoochia  he 
lo!  cohai  mo  ia. 


Coe  fafl'jie  oo  Paloo,  bea  mo  fa^ 
tfne  ToDga  eo  Fekika. 

Coe  faflne  Tonga!  na  mo  ^ 
Tonga. 

Na  mow  gi-ai;  eo  gimowt6Ioo 
aa  capachia  he  oolo  eo  Nookoo 
Nookoo. 

Nai  toca  lahl  is  mo  cow-tow? 
coh&i  mo  gimotoloo. 

Co  gimowtoloo  be,  bea  moe  cow- 
iang&U  a  Ata  me  hihifo. 

Cohai  fooa  gooa  cafo? 

Gooa  toca  lahi  tu  mow  cafo ;  ooe 
toonga  jiena  fa  faYina  he  oolo: 
4footL  mate  he  tangata  co  Falo,  bea 
mo  Boboto ;  be  gooa  cafo  covi  he 
lama  oo  Powfoo^,  bea  Panafl. 

Seooke !  mow-mow  he  toonga 
tangata  tua. 

Co  ho  mooni !  gMm  mow  ndo 
manatoo  be  giate  ginowtoloo. 

Coe  fafl'ne  me-f§,  he  faflne  na 
.ger  low  my. 

He  fafl'ne  CO  Fektka? 

C5itb^. 


The  woman  Atoo  also,  aad  La- 
loo  Lyfotoo  lea,  and — 

Ah!  ihe  only  (is)  beautifiA 
(among)  (7)  your  women :  has  she 
come  for  what  ?  I  think  is  (1)  con- 
tented only  she  with  Hapai. 

True!  (14)  is  the /!m</ only  eon- 
tents  her,  for  not  (1)  shall  yon 
know  (she)  is  enamouved  with  tha 
young  man  PapanL 

No  wonder  her  comingl  (how 
I)  envy  the  youth!  welll  whe 
with  her  ? 

The  woman  Paloo,  also -and  fha 
Tonga  woman  Fekika. 

The  Tonga  woman!  haYe  been 
you  at  Tonga  ? 

We  haye  been  there^  (they  were^ 
ourselyes  (who)  did  besiege  the 
fortress  (of)  Nookoo  Nookoo. 

Was  it  a  bod^  large  (7)  your 
army  ?  who  (were)  with  you. 

(There  were)  we  only,  also  and 
the  adherents  of  Ata  firom  Hihifo. 

Who  all  are  wounded? 

Are  persona^  many,  our  wound- 
ed :  the  men  (were)eleTer(atthe) 
bow,  (of)  Ihe  fortress:  ave  killed, 
the  man  Falo,  also  and  Boboto.;; 
and  are  wounded  badly  the  youth 
Fowfooo,  also  Panafi. 

Alas!  destroyed  are  (many^ 
brave  men. 

True!  we  remain  regratling 
only  towards  them. 

Tho  woman  from  whepe^  th* 
woman  you  spoke  to  me  (about). 

The  woman  Fekika? 

Thai 
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Coe  fafl'ne  me  Maf&o^;  iky 
t^^r  manatoo  he  fafi'ne  nuttta- 
booA  gi  he  abi  a  Motoo  Lalo  ?  nai 
t&^fi  in4ina  he  bo  na  tow  ni6be 

Nai  tamaeht  he  faflne  coia  ! 

Nai  gfi  tamaeht,  lololdnga  ho 
nofo  f  i  Tonga,  be  gootk  foo  loa  ho 
nofo  g\  Yavaoo. 

Coe  tama  ahii  he  fafioe  c6ia  ? 

Coe  Uima  he  mataboole  co  Fo- 
too. 

Coe  low,  gooa  toa  obito  ia. 

Coe  mo6kni !  nai  toloo  enne  cafo 
heV>w  towj^  Nookoo  Nookoo. 

Te  mo  wo  afe  gi  Hapai  ? 

Iky  t^oo  iloa:  coe  low,  te  mow 
tmtili  heni  bo  Yaloo  b^a  oogofoo- 
loo. 

£ooa-ger  ger  aloo  teoo  atoo  he 
mea  ma  eooco  fae  gi-ai. 

Gooa  lille. 

Tow  wo  gi  he  cava  gi  lotoa  ? 

lo,  tow  wo. 


The  woman  from  Mafanga :  mot 
shall  ( 1 )  you  remember  the  woman 
beautiful  at  the  houae  of  Moloo 
Lalo?  ihe  held  the  light,  th* 
night  we  slept  there. 

Wfti  ft  ehild  the  woman  that! 

She  was  yet  a  child,  during  your 
stay  at  Tonga,  and  is  (now)  very 
long  your  residence  at  Varaoo. 

The  child  whose,  the  woman 
that? 

Is  the  child  (of)  the  maUboole 
Fotoo. 

They  say,  is  braYe  ezoeediagly 
he. 

It  is  true!  he  had  three  his 
wounds  (in)  our  battle  at  Nookoo 
Nookoo. 

Shall  you  go  when  to  Hapai  ? 

Not  shall  I  know  (1)  :  they  say 
shall  we  remain  here  eight  or  ten 
days. 

^  When  you  are  about  to  go,  I 
will  give  (to  you)  some  things  for 
my  mother  there. 

Very  well ! 

Let  us  go  to  the  cava  within 
the  fencing. 

Yes,  let  us  go. 


The  following  is  the  story  of  Taagaloa  and  his  two  sons, 
related  p.  122  of  this  volume.  The  sentences  are  here  put 
into  paragraphs,  the  better  to  assist  the  eye  in  distinguish- 
ing the  English  for  each  principal  word. 

Tomooa  caky  hefonnooa.  First peapUng  the  land.. 

Coe  hotooa^  Taagaloa,  mo  enne        The  god    Tangaloa,    and  his 
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TlM9  (li«d)  4mI*  (« iMC-  tWMJ^ 
when  Kpoke  accordingly  X««CJll»m 

Go  ^ai^»  witk  jmm  wiym»  m4 
dwell  in  the  world  at  Tons^ 

«<  Pivld«ii4*o)  tw«ktlifrlaiid,.«iid 
yon  dwell  se^amMy  i^  tbey  w^«i 
accordingly. 

TUe  name  (oC)  tti^pem^^  iMfe  ; 
(k  «.  th»  eU(u>  (was)  Toboa ;  th» 
name  (of)  the  persoA  Utile  j  (i»^ 
^  louoger)  (waa)  Yac|k  A^mt- 
oolL 

Wa«  1^  9«IM«iM«(th»  latter) 
wite  yyoedipg^y  ;  waa  hft  did  ftw» 
make  azev,  and  the  beads,  and  the 
papateifi  (fWUi)»  aui  ih»  ]«Qk- 


Now  iiaia  aofc   bea  lai 
Tangaloa  fi  enne  Ma  %aeft-ooat 

Aloo  «i«i6<MM  no  h0  oh4Mi»  «• 
Bondfo  (i  mirna  gi  Tonga* 

<*  Vah0  ooft  he  fowmm,  he  mo 
^evtfoi  gehe-^he:"  a«fp  «loo 
leva* 

Ho  togoa  ho  jieM  iahi  co  Too- 
ho ;  bo  hinfoa  boiiewi  cb^  cd  Va« 
OftAe6w-ooU, 


Coe lanpA  bote  obito^  co  ia  aa 
tiBmnM  gwMu  li^i»  noo  eoaiat.moo 
papalangi,  motiiftwtiu 


Coo  tama,  fy  cah#  oblfo^  m  Toai- 
bd.  r«ie«»bieo-bioo. 

M  Bofe  «w-<eif«    bei%,    im* 
mohe,  moe  maaaco  obitq  I 
«Hiet«wgeW. 


9i4lo^oa9ivie( 
too  .ger  tamatea^  mo 


Fef^itafi  leva  be  eva  evme  tcbft^ 
na,  taia  lovafer  male* 

Lolotoiiga  kg  bow  BOW  tammy^ 
me  Bolotoo  moe  Ibo  ita  ohito, 


The  young  man  did  diffwemly 
i  (via.)  Toob^,(ho  waa)  lB»y. 

BemaioL^^  w«Uiiiog  ^hm^  oal^ 
he  i  and  ftleeping,  and  en.vying  ex- 
qaadiaglji  \bo  worba  (of)  hiA  older 
bvo^bor. 

Tired  (oC>  begfing  hit  tbiog^ 
(he)  bethought  himaelf  lo  kill  him, 
and  oonoe^lcd  (bii«i^U>  m  «fict 
bii  evil  (purpose)* 

Mo^  (he)  acoordingly  tb«  W«1J(- 
ing,  his  brother,  (and)  slin&ck  he 
(him)  aecordipglj  to  deatlv. 

At  tbftt  time  coming  their  fathef 
fh>m  Bolotoo  with  great  anger 
exceeding, 


*  Toca  is  the  sign  of  the  plural  fumber  of  iBtelUfaiit  bdngs. 

Xowna. 
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Fahool  levm  i% 
tamale  ho  tehina?  iky  legyer 
gnaooe  eoif  ungtoo  U  ?  wi !  moe  eo- 
Ti !  iaaiio>aIoo  I 

TaUngi  fi  he  eow-mea  a  Yaea 
Aemr-ooli :  talangi  ger  dow  how 
fi-heaL 

Now  how  loTa,  hea  fee(/w  giate 
giiiowt61oo  lera  Taogaloa : 

Mb  wo  loho  TDca  gl  tahi ;  mo 
lU6w  fi  local6w  gi  he  fonnooa  hUii 
fi-ai,  mo  non6fo  ai : 

Be  mo  file  tea  aiige4ie-eo  mo 
loto,  coelotolille: 

Te  mo  boto,  gnahi  togi»  moe 
eoloa  fooU-be,  be  mo  vaea  lahi. 

Coweaaloo  aa  talangi  gi  he  ma- 
t4ofi  ger  how  me  mo  foABooa  gi 
Tonga. 

Iky  dii  te  oow  felow  gtete  gim»- 
toloo  moe  sow  raca  eovL 

Lea-angl  lera  TangaUw  gt  he 
towgete^  tegger  ooli-«oti  roy*  eo 
mo  loto  eovi ;  be  ger  leae. 

Iky  obito  tagger  mea  lilU,  iky 
tegger  aloo  gi  he  fonnooa  ho  te- 
hina;  Me  tegger  aloo  al,  moe  mo 
Taea  eovi? 

Co  ho  tehioa  be  tcnne  how  gi 
Tonga  ftiocatow  mo  gtmotoloo. 


Aekedthenhe,  ''whyhsieyMt 
killed  yonr  brother?  not  eooM 
yon  work  (3)  like  him?  ffi  and 
wieked!  begone!  - 

Tell  to  the  fkmily  of  Yaea  Aeow 
ooli :  lell  (them)  that  they  comb 
hither. 

They  eame  aeeerdingly,  when 
eommanded  to  them  thns  Taa* 
galea: 

You  go  (and)  laundi  eanoet  te 
sea ;  and  tail  to  the  weit^  to  (the) 
land  great  there,  and  dwell  there. 

And  yonr  ikin  (be  it)  whitejnat 
like  your  mind,  it  ia  a  mind  good* 

Shall  yon  (be)  wiae,  making 


and  alio  canoea  large. 

In  the  mean  time, go  I  (to)tell 
to  the  wind  that  (it)  oobm  ftem 
year  land  to  Tonga. 

(Bnt)  not  little,  (l.e.  not  at  all) 
thall  they  laU  to  yo 


Spoke  thus  Tangalon  to  the 
elder  brother,  shall  you  (be)  black, 
as  your  mind  (is)  bad ;  and  yon 
(shall  be)  destitute. 

Not  much  shall  you(ha?e)tiiinge 
good ;  not  shall  yon  go  to  the  land 
(of^  your  brother  ;  how  can  you 
go  therewith  yonr  canoes  hnd  ? 

You  brother  only  shall  cobm  te 
Tonga  to  trade  with  yoli. 


The  foUowiDg  IS  the  song,  of  which  the  translntion  wns 
giren  in  the  first  volume,  p.  307  •  ^^  bekoogs  to  the  Neaha 
mode  of  composition.    (See  p.  334  of  this  vol.) 
Mow  nefo^ofo  talania  gia  Yaraoo     We  remained  talking  about  Ya- 
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Tom  licoo  bea  Mhe  my  be  toon-    yaoo,  Tooaliooo,  when  nid  to'ui 
g»  fdlae,  the  i 


Tow  aloo  fon6DgA  f  i  Llooo  ger  Let  ui  go  (a)  walk  to  Ueoo,  that 
mamfctahehifohelft:  towfon6ngo  (we  may)  behold  the  going^wa 
gi  he  nrntwo  he  ma'noo  mo  he  tangl  (of)  the  -eim :  we  (will)  Baten  to 
he  loobe.  the  singing  (of)  the  birds,  and  the 

lamentations  (of)  the  wood-pigeon. 

Towt0fiAeeadklagihehif9inga  We  (wiU)  gather  flowera  near 
gi  MalKWio.  the  predpiee  at  Matawto. 

Tow  nofb-nofo  bea  tow  ioofa  he  'We  (will)  remain,  and  we  (will) 
tatalf  omy  me  licoo  CVne.  Aare  out  the  provisions  brought  us 

ftom  lieoo  CKnC. 

Tow  eoweow  gi  Uhi,  bea  tow  la-  We  (will)  bathe  in  the  sea,  and 
noo  gi  he  Yaoo  A'ea  mo  tow  tak/  we  (will)  rinse  in  the  Vaoo  Aea^ 
hi  fnigo  -nani'moo-:  tow  tool  ca-  and  we  (wDl)  anoint  (with)  oH 
eala,  mo  towH  he  cfai  ht  tow  toli  sweet-scented :  we  (will)  string 
me  Matawto.  *    flowers,  and  we  (will)  plait  the  da 

(which)  we  (hare)  plucked  from 
Matawto. 

Ca  tooange  gitowloloo  gi  he  hi-  Whilst  (Are)  standing  we  upon 
ISoangagi  Ana  Manoo,tow  Jio  hilb  ttie  precipiee  at  Ana  Manoo,  we 
mo  tai-mana<va  *  gi  he  mamaoo  (will)  look  down  without  breath, 
he  lahi  gi-lalo.  in  the  distano^  (upon)  the  sea  be- 

low. 

Gooa  tow  loto  manatoo,  he  Ibo  As  our  minds  (are)  reflecting, 
matangl  com  mabooange  my  me  he  the  great  wind  whistles  towards  us 
Ibo  toa  gi  toogoo-ootoo  gi  tafan-  from  the  great  (lofty)  Toa-treesin 
ga-fanga.  the  inland  upon  the  plains. 

Oooa  t»  loto  lahi  f  he  mamaU  Is  (to)  me  (the)  mind  laige,  be- 
he  gnaloo  gi-lalo,  footeange  noa-ai-  holding  the  surf  below,  endeaTour 
he  ger  lyigi  he  maeca  fefeca.  ing  in  Tain  to  teaiHiway  'tlw  roda 

Arm. 

Gooa  ifl-afl,  tow  aloo  gi  Mooa :  (It)  is  evening,  (let)  us  go  to 
Ibnongo !  ^gooa  ongo  my  he  langi :  (the)  Mooa:  hark  !  thete  sounds 
gooa  now  aco  he  'boe-ola  ger  f^    to-me   the  band  of  singers :    are 


*  Tai-maaava ;  breatUeas^  meaning  with  wonder  and 
t  Loto  lahi,  means  here,  a  mind  derated  with  thesublinse. 
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abo^'he  MAlai^T«B£ft? 


Tow  ftloo  fi-ii. 

IKy  le  tow  muuttoo  fi  he  4ow 
4Mloo«f  i  Bofe,  lolvtoncA  gooa  legi- 
chi  l/ic«  be  toa^-lie  tow  Ibonooa. 

Oiaoo^!  ooe  mea  fiioca^maDa- 
wttit  CO  be  tow ;  Takky«ii|[e  ^ooa 
Tft'4>oa  ho'foniiooa  bea  fooa  ma'to 
eovy  be  toonga  taoga'ta. 


ihey  pnctittiit«  baoftla  to  p«- 
form  to-nigbt  al  the  Malai  al 
Tan^? 

I^4ia  go  there. 
Not  shall  we  think  Qnj  ^ripb. 
we  shall  deeply  thiak)  to  our  Cor- 
ner state  (of  affairs),  whilst  not 
yet  {had)  torn  the  war  our  land. 

Alas!  (it)  is  a  thing  terrihkw 
the  war;  behold  is  bushy  (over- 
grown with  weeds  and  bushes)  the 
land,  and  are  dead  sadly  many 


4^hMai«>ib'B6aai4Mho-^i:  ih|r 

le  new  ia  4ango  tbea-taha-be  he 

t  gi  ^e  now  fea'ooa'gi. , 


O'ona^ia  tow    maaa'too-natoo 
eo-he-loto  gooa  tow  he  tow  ion- 


Co  heibnnooa  co  FUi  nai  oay' 
he  tow  gi  1^'tow  fonoooa  co  Tonga, 
^ea^ooa  tow  iooboo  leva  ange^eo 
ginowtoloo* 

O'ooa  na  tow  nana'too-natoo, 
tow  ma'ie^b^Abongi-bongi. 

Tow  <va'la  he  chircoola  bea  tow 
Aawa^-he  U>a  he  gnatoo,  tow  y 
he  low  he  towtooijiale,  bea  tow 
cahooa  he  hooni  ger  fucea-haange 
tow  .gnano-^ano. 


Are  remaining  unaiitttod  there 
our  chieliic  not  ehaU  they  aMiflh 
wander  siag]^  (by)  the  oieonligjht 
>  to  their  mialraeees. 

Desist  us  reflecting :  how  can  it 
be  helped  b  (at)  war  oar  land  I 

The  land  (oO  Fiji  has  broi^gbt 
the  war  to  our  land  (oQ  To^^ 
and  (as)  it  is,  let  us  act  peeord- 
ingly  like  them :  ( i.  e.  like  the  FQ  i 
people). 

Desist  us  (bei^g)  melancholy: 
(i.«.  let  us  be  merry),  we  (shall 
be)  dead  perhsps  to-morrow. 

Let  us  dress  (with)  the  cha- 
coola,  and  let  us  bind  our  waisfes 
with  tapa  (oQ  tlie  gnatoo:  «« 
(will)  put  on  the  head-dress  (made 
of)  our  stroQg  iiale-flowera  j  «ad 
(put  on)  our  aedilaees  (of)  the 
4iQoni-flower  to  shew  4>ff  our  saa- 
Goloured- skins  *. 


a  litUe  wMlatotbe  san,«beir  sUat,  paitf  eulariy 
and  othtia  feot  anch  siit|ia«ied  to  the  heat,  be- 
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F^nMfb-aofe  he 
locnfft  ky  fonnooii. 


nmtir*  he 


€kM«  hill  he   oota;   be 
tDQifk  he  genin^  he  tow  eRtoo- 
tefa;  low  Moo  ftb</afi-hoDgi  gl 


Iky  ^holi-Diy  he  tooni^atangiu 
etwleanf^  tow  twf n^  ea'cala,  bee 
behcfange  he  now  Uboo  my. 


**  lle-iiieft-c6!e  tei  6e6erooe  he 
tow  tooDga  fafi'ne  me  Licoo  fky' 
he  Kile  he  now  gili  gnafnano: 
Kooa  tafttow  he  now  nan&moo  mo 
be  hifotoga  gi  Mataloeo  mo  Yy- 
bo6a,  gooa  te  holi  ger  aloo  gi  li- 
eoo,  tow  aloo  gitowtoloo  abongi- 
bongi. 


liaten  to  the  applautei  (of)  the 
multitude:  (i. e.  mark  bow  they 
praiie  ua). 

Now  ii  ended  the  oola;  and 
(they)  ate  dialribating  the  mate- 
rials (of)  our  Dsast :  let  us  go  lo* 
morrow  to  the  mcKW. 

Not  (are)  eager  towards  us, 
(meaning,  are  Tery  eager)  the 
(young)  men  begging  our  wreathe 
(of)  towers,  and  thos  their  Hattery 
towards  us. 

They  (are)  not  beautiful,  our 
(young)  women  (coming)  from  li- 
eoo  *,  not  good  their  skins  sun* 
coloured  ^  is  lo  be  compared  their 
fragrance,  with  Ihe  precipice  at 
Mataloeo,  and  Yy-booai  I  am 
anxious  to  go  to  liooo:  kt  ui  go 
(we)  ourselves  to-morrow. 


The  following  is  the  speech  which  Finow  the  Second 
made  to  the  chiefs  and  warriors  of  Vavaoo  on  his  coming  into 
power;  it  may  be  considered  the  best  piece  of  Tonga  com- 
position :  the  English  of  it  has  been  already  given.  SeeTol.  I. 
p.  411. 


Mo  fonoDgo  my  gimotoloo,  Ho» 
Egi,  mo  Tangata-tow ! 

Capow  gooa  ai  taha  giite  gimo- 
toloo  gooa  tai-Uta  he  tow  nofooe 
(9)  CO  lolotonga-eni  (16^  ger  41oo 
gi  Hapai ; 

Ca  ik/  obito  teoo  toogoo  he  taha 


Ye,  listen  to  me,  chiefs  and  war- 
riors! 

If  is  there  one  among  you  is 
discontented  (with)  our  state  (of 
affairs)  now  is  the  time  to  go  to 
Hapai; 

For  not  at  all  will  I  permit  one 


come  euffused  with  a  reddish  tint,  which,  together  with  the  soft  natural 
brown,  is  greatly  admired. 

*  (By  periphrasis)  our  young  women  from  Liooo  are  exceedingly 
beautiful,  the  complexion  of  their  skins  is  very  good,  &c. 
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fer  nofo  gi  Hafboloo  How  mo  enne 
loto  Ut-Uta  no  fealooaf  i. 

Na  mamafft  ecoo  loto  he  mamaU 
lie  foo  mow-mow  oai  tooboo  he 
tow  tai-toogoo  he  tacdto  gi  Ma- 
lai  (15). 

Oooa  fjr-fy  bea-ha?  gooa  tai- 
cakj'gooa  vaooa  he  fonnooay  be 
gooa  iky  taba  ger  enne  gnoooe; 
eani  tow  nofo  U1U>  nai  caky  y-be. 


Taha  he  foo  Egi  mo  tangata- 
tow  gooa  taw !  mo  tow  nofo  fucca- 
taba  mo  he  tooa;  co  loto  ahai  ? 

Gooa  tow  loto-vale!  low-gita 
gooa  ge  chi  he  tow  moodine  (9). 

Ildnga  be  tangiU  bea  nofo  ia  ger 
fvcca-manaoo^  mo  fucca-lata,  cnne 
nofone  (9). 

He  mea  cdia  tai  low-noa  ger 
fucca-n6n6  he  mea  gooa  legichi 
loloa-ange  1 

Cobai  giate  gltowtoloo  tenne  be- 
lie enne  loto  "  gooa  te  ia  mate 
•^gooa  te  floo  he  moooi.'' 

Vacky'-my!  na  iky*  tow  fy  gi- 
iJigto'loo  ange-co  he  toonga-mea 
(32)  loloa6a? 

Na  tow   goomi  he  met 
fimom  fooft-be  he  tow  m€tL  mooni. 


to  remain  at  Hafooloo  How  with 
his  mind  diteonlenled  and  wan- 
dering. 

Hai  been  heayy  my  mind*  be- 
holding the  great  destruction  has 
earned  the  war  unceasing  (of)  th« 
prostrate  ehief  in  the  Malai. 

We  have  been  doing  much,  and 
what  is  the  oonsequenee?  (17)  ia 
unpeopled  and  oyemin  with  weeds 
the  land,  and  fthera)  is  not  one  to 
its  culture ;  if  we  (had)  nmaiaed 
peaceful,  it  (would)  have  been  fM»- 
pulouR  still. 

One  the  great  chief  and  war- 
rior is  fallen !  (i.  e.  many,  18)  and 
we  remain  associated  with  the 
toosf ;  how  can  it  be  helped  ?  (19). 

Are  we  mad!  1  think  is  yet 
little  ^i.  e.  already  too  short)  our 
lives. 

It  is  a  manly  charaeteristie  (SO) 
when  remains  he  (i.  e.  a  man)  to 
be  fond  (of)>  end  contented  (with) 
his  station  (place). 

(It  is)  a  thing  truly  not  foolish 
(i.  e.  very  foolish,  21)  to  shorten 
the  things  (whieh^  are  not  yet  long 
(enough). 

Who  among  you  shall  say  (in) 
his  mind  '<  1  desire  death— I  am 
weary  (oi)  life." 

Behold !  have  not  we  acted  like 
people  foolish- minded  ? 

We  have  been  seeking  things 
(whidi)  deprive  (us)  altogether 
(of)  our  true  things  (i.  e.  things 
really  useful). 
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Iky'  teoo  bebe-atoo  fiate  gimo- 
Ui\o9f  6ooa-Ba  mo  maBatoo  gi  he 
low  (23). 

Ofii-be  (34)  ger  mattaptow  my 
he  fonnoea,  bea  how  mihi  ger  ▼ete 
he  tow  abl,  tow  fueea-ha-angi 
giate  giii6wt61oo9  ea  lihi  lera  he 
tow  gnoooe,  tattow-he  mo  ia  he 
towtoa: 


Tow  fy  be  leva  gilowtoloo  he 
gii6ooe,  coe  leo  md6ni  ia  (96)  he 
tow  fonnooa. 

Gooa  tow  hoU  gi  he  fonnooa 
teheoo-eom4? 


Gooa  lahi4Dge-fow  he  fonnooa 
eotei  ger  fafinga  git6wt61oo ;  iky- 
ahi  te  tow  fa  gena  enne  tow. 

Neoo  ikj'  abe  16a-itoo  facca- 
lotO'boto;  ooe  cow-motooa  gooa 
nofo-my,  gooa  te  hoo-ange  giate 
ginowtoloo  ger  tala-my,  Gap6w  te 


Gooa  te  ge  tamadii,  gooa  te 
flaw  iky'  teoo  boto  he  boole  ca- 
p6w  n&i  fuccartaha  aooo  loto,  mo 
he  loto  he  tao6tone  ger  fy-teliha 
toea4aha  be,  ikf  ger  ongo  gi  he 
now  lea: 

Fueea-flelai  mo  gimotoloo  he  ofa, 
bea- mo  he  nofo-mow  giate  ia. 
*  Co  Finew  F^ji  mo  he  oo  w-mata- 
boole  gooa  noftMny,  now  Uaw-be 
gjnnfto'loo  ^ooooo  fk  fucea-fehooi  gi 
ha  lill6  he  tow  nofooe. 


Nor  will  I  tay  to  you,  giYo  up 
your  thoughts  of  fighting ; 

Let  but  the  fVont  of  war  (ap* 
proach)  towards  our  land,  and> 
come  sny  (foree)  to  plunder  ouir' 
homes,  we  (will)  make  shew  forth 
to  them  (that)  whilst  great  ao- 
eordinglyour  agricultural  woriui» 
in  like  manner  with  it  our  iMrmrery 
(35). 

Let  us  do  accordingly,  our- 
selves, the  agriculture,  (for)  that 
is  truly  guarding  our  land. 

We  are  anxious  towards  a  land 
different,  wherefore?  (i.  e  why 
should  we  be  anxious  for  an  in- 
crease of  territory  ?) 

Is  sufficiently  great  the  land 
this  for  supplying  food  (to)  us: 
not  little  (not  al  all)  shall  we'bei 
able  to  devour  its  produce. 

I  have  not,  perhaps,  spoken  to 
you  wisely  ;  the  elders  (i.  e.  the 
matabooleS)  are  sitting  near  me  ; 
I  entreat  to  them  that  (thej)  tell 
me  if  I  (am)  wrong. 

I  am  yet  a  youth,  I  know,  not . 
should  1  be  wise  (in)  goyeming  if 
were  alike,  my  mind  and  the  mind 
(of)  the  prostrate  (dead)  chief,  to* 
act  optionally,  of  one's  own  ae- 
oord,  not  to  listen  to  their  dis*  , 
course: 

(My)  thanks  for  your  love,  and 
also  fidelity  towards  him. 

Finow  Fyi  and  the  mataboolea 
are  present,  they  know  my  frCf 
quent  enquiries  oonceniing  (the) 
good  (of)  our  government. 
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O'ooft  chi  nft  (*^)  mo  heke  he 
mo  loto,^'*  io,  00  tow  fonongo  ft 
he  low-noa  he  tunaehi  coeh&  }*' 

Mo  maa&loo  ea  l^a  atoo  Lem  au, 
eo  he  fttoearongo  atoo  ia  he  lole  m 
Toi  Ooaoo,  mo  Ooloevaloo  mo 
Afoo,  mo  CVtoo,  mo  Wo,  bea  mo 
fooli-be  lie  oow-Ho<e^  mo  he  ma- 
taboeie  he  YaYaoone  (98). 

Mo  fooongo  my  I  eow  liioea-ma-, 
natoo-atoo  g^ate  gtmotoloo ;  capow 
fooa  al  afhi  gooa  ionDooa  8«ho»  be 
gooa  «i  sihi  gooa  tai-lata  gn  nofo 
fuecft-beheiM  (9)  eo  lolotoaipa-be 
ODoai  teoo  atoo  giate  gtaioioloo 
ger  aloo,  oa,  hili  leva  coeni,  iky 
ohi  to  tow  felowaf  i  mo  Hapai  ; 


iil^llli  leva  he  mo  BofQaaga  eo 
Wifi  «,  €0  Hamoa  e,  oo  Tonga  e, 
00  Hapai  e,  co  Fetoona  mo  Lo- 
toomae. 

nonga-bo  mea  gooa  loto*Aioeap 
taha  ger  man&eo  he  nofo  he  lill^ 
tai-toogooy— ginowtoloohe  te  bow 
nofo  gi  Hafooloo  How. 

Iky-ehi  teoo  behe  ger  lolomi  he 
toa  he  taha  loto-tow. 

Vacky-ange !  be  foonooa  oo  Tea- 
.ga  bea  mo  Fiji  gooa  aofo  tow  he, 
mo  llli-fili  he  mo  manico  ger  aloo 
gi  be  taha,  ger  fy  ai  he  mo  toa. 

Mo  too!  taggi-taha^be  aloo  gi 
•nne  abi,  bea  mo  manatoo  gi  be 
aloo  ho  VBflB  he  boiigi4ioiigi  gi 


Do  BOt  say  ia  your  mtndi| 
"  tTttly,  (do)  we  listoB  to  the  Hlljr 
talk  (of)  a  boy  wherefore?'' 

Beeolleet  yo,  whiUl  speak  to 
yon  thcrelbcie  I,  it  ia  the  eehoiog 
of  the  miad  of  Toi  Oomoo,  aod 
Ooloovaloo  and  Aloo,  and  Fotoa 
and  Alo,  also  and  all  the  ohtdk 
and  the  matabonles  (of)  Vavaoob 

listen  ye  to  me !  I  remind  ye, 
(that)  if  there  any  one  is  (of) 
aaother  land,  and  there  any  one 
is  dIsoonXeated  (with)  remaJ»- 
ing  in  this  way,  this  is  the  oeijr 
opportunity  I  will  give  to  yoa  to 
depart;  for,  let  past aeeevdinglf- 
this  (occasion),  not  little  (i.  e 
not  at  all)  shall  we  oommuBaeate 
witbHBpa«; 

Chooae  tkea  yo«r  dw^Uaf* 
plaees  ;  it  F^i  there,  is  HamoB 
there,  is  Tonga  there,  is  Hapai 
there,  is  Fotoona  and  Lotooma 
there. 

Marked  be  those  hmfkng  minds 
BBaaimoBS,  thai  Uiey  Ioto  i 
ing  (in)  the  peace  unceasing: 
only,  shall  tiiey  vsmaiu  at  HafiDO^* 
loo  How. 

Not  at  all  will  I  suppress  tiiB 
bravery  (of)  one  warlike  mind. 

Behold  \  the  landof  TeagBaad 
of  F^i  are  remaining  (at)  wav  s 
choose  ye  your  wish  to  go  to  the 
one,  to  perfowa  thevs  your  braTeiy. 

Arise !  each  oae  go  to  iiis  iuHBO^ 
also  aad  reflect  upoB  thedepartura 
(of)  the  cBBoes  to-mmnr  «B  Hfr- 
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TIMm^  H  18  preiliBdd^  will  be  found  safficiettt  to  give  the 
reader  a  just  idea  of  the  iftiiure  aad  geiiius  cf  the  Tonga 
Ittngnage  (  and  #111  •vfficieatljr  eofabte  hitn  to  compare  it 
Widl  olheri,  to  which  it  may  be  Mif)|»Med  to  hate  sone  affi- 
nity I  as  the  Malbj,  fof*  fikstancte,  ol*  hereafter*  periiapi^ 
wid)  those  of  the  Fiji,  the  Saidwich,  ted  the  Sotiety  is- 
kMiiia<  of  each  of  which  (ikcefl  we  ought,  in  a  figw  years,  to 
have  tom^  better  account  than  we  have  hitherto  had ;  for 
lhl!re  ai^  Sngtinh  and  Atnericia  people  who  have  been  te^ 
sidteilt  k%  tfaoae  several  clusters  of  islsnds  for  a  number  of 
ytiiri;  ahdt  of  coiira^,  ought  to  be  t»erfectly  acquainted  with 
their  ettstXMUS,  and  tnli^rably  well  vers^  in  their  language* 
l^ert  is  Mo  doubt  but  thai  the  farther  enquiry  is  catried 
into  the  history  of  the  South  Seas,  the  more  clearly  it  wiU 
appear  that  a  very  strong  relationship  exists  between  the  na- 
tives of  tile  diffhrent  islands,  notwithstanding  the  distance 
of  their  geographical  situations.  Affinities  between  their 
several  languages  have  already  been  shewn  by  Cook  ahtl 
other  navigators,  but  under  a  very  disadvantageous  circutn- 
stance,  the  want  of  a  free  communication  of  ideas ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  many  wrong  words  have  been  given ; 
thus,  iill^  islhe  Taoga  word  for  g^ad,  but  Cook  gives  m^ 
foggt  (uiy  toki),  which  means,  give  it  me  if  you  pietue: 
for  a  bead  he  gives,  attahoa,  whidh  should  be  thkwfH:  hO 
gives  koooma  (co-ooma^)  for  the  burnt  circular  marks  in  thtt 
skin;  but  this  word  means  tvAj^f  uhatforf  whilst  the  pro- 
per word  for  those  marks  is  lafa.  For  to  sneezcy  he  gives 
efomgo  (ftfkkigo),  signifying^  to  blotv  the  nose ;  the  word  for 
sneezing  being  Mtf;^#(M)a ;  for  the  headj  ooloo  pdkko  (ool4>D« 
boco)  which  means  tile  skull :  for  the  number  100,000,  be 
gives  laoo  noa  (lotv^no^ij^  which  literally  tneans  nonsenS^,  t^f 
foolish  discourse!  Prom  at  least  fifty  to  a  hundred  other 
instances  of  this,  out  of  the  same  vocabulary,  might  he 
quoted  ;  and  liie  siMiie  with  Labiliardicve's  Vocabulary^  of 
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A  OVAMMAB  OV 


which  indeed  we  have  already  noticed  a  few  remarkable  in* 
stances.     ( See  p.  3go  of  this  volume). 

In  respect  to  the  Malayan  lanf^a^^  Mr.  Mariner  has, 
with  great  diligence  and  attention,  looked  over  the  whole  of 
the  English  part  of  Manden's  Malayan  Dictionary,  and  has 
selected  the  following  list  of  above  sixty  words,  which  bear  a 
considerable  resemblance  to  the  corresponding  Tonga  words. 
It  is  here  very  worthy  of  remark,  that  those  Tonga  wmrdB 
which  contain  the  sound  of  the  letter  /  have  in  its  place 
the  letter  p  or  6  in  the  Malayan :  and  the  ahofn  author  no- 
tices in  his  preface  to  the  same  excellent  work,  that  the 
Malays,  not  having  the  sound /in  their  own  language,  ge« 
nerally  substitute  p  for  it  in  those  adopted  Arabic  words 
where  it  occurs. 


nmoA. 

HALAYia. 

mousii. 

itt 

Hum 

Ildi 

aims 

lima 

Ave 

ttngo 

laDgaa 

a  fly,  (the  iniect) 

Ue 

dih! 

forehead 

ro6a 

bfiah 

fruit 

matinsl 

angtii 

wind 

mitta  kiklU 

miU  bilas 

foggle-eyed 

fo61oo 

bulu 

hair  of  the  body;  dowa 

ta6\oo  fo61oD 

berlSlS 

hairy 

p61oo 

m 

the  head 

to<Snga 

taufga 

ladder 

ite 

mU 

liver 

go6too 

kstii 

Imiw 

]io6hoo 

■Osa 

milk;  also  the  braMU 

■Ola 

nura 

mlAfortune 

paloo 

I^lfi 

fornix 

B&moo 

niimok 

lB»tto  he  lio6lH>o 

miUsStS 

the  atpple  of  the  breast 

tnah 

old 

tie 

ta 

ordare 

tfU 

pllfli 

lochoeia 
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T^BOA. 

HAUiTAir. 

nouaH. 

•6fl 

Ubi 

yams 

tooboo 

tumbuh 

to  tprinff  or  ffrow  up»  a* 
plaDU 

fooloo-fooloo 

berbula 

^nsjp^^ry 

ma 

malu 

ihame-flMed 

lem 

lari 

tonm 

notooa 

ti»h 

affedy  andeot 

4too 

abu 

atbet 

tooU 

nulrnh 

bald 

aloo! 

ka-luar 

beffone! 

matta 

mala 

the  blade  of  a  koife,  or 
edffc  of  aajr  thiiiff 

ff.iff.ila 

niala 

toblaae 

matUffnila 

sMUnila 

blear-esred 

iU 

chela 

a  mole  U  the  akin 

aeow-faana 

piaah 

a  bow 

papaa 

aboard 

ooa 

doa 

two 

mamma 

mimali 

to  chew 

flU 

pilih 

to  chooie,  to  leleet 

foDDOoa 

benua 

lapd  or  oouDtry 

UDffi 

liDffis 

to  weepy  to  ihed  tean 

mate 

mali 

dead 

toolU 

toll 

deaf 

ffele 

ffaU 

todiff 

matU 

mate 

theeje 

mooi 

m.da 

]ro.nff 

all 

api 

lire 

laoffi 

huiffit 

the  Iky 

towla 

tufa. 

a  ffale  of  wind 

teliDffa 

leKoffa 

the  ear:  the  handle  of  a 
Tesiel 

ia 

iy* 

he,  the,  it 

ft^mikntkf. 

panas 

hot.(fflowinff) 

aeow 

kayu 

timber,  wood 

■a-puluh 

ten 

dSa-pBluh 

twenty 

tow 

teun 

yearyteason 
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The  following  are  nearly  alike  in  soundi  but  hate  some 
little  shade  of  difference  in  their  meaning. 


TOVOA. 

Toonoo;  torwut. 
liow  papa ;  a  board. 
Fooloo  be  matta ;  tbe  eye-brow. 
Aeoo  I  the  poss.  pron.  mine, 
ManiAta ;  to  in«pect,  to  view. 
Tacabe;  poor,  frieDdleti. 
Boto;  wine. 
Cata ;  to  lauf  h. 
Boto-boto;  round. 


HALATAM. 

Tuna;  to  bum. 

Loh  papan ;  a  copy-book  or  table. 

BGlu  mata ;  eye- lashes. 

Aku;  I. 

Mata-m&ta ;  an  inspector. 

Ter-chabS ;  ragged. 

Budi;  wisdom. 

Kata;  to  speak. 

Bontar;  around. 


In  regard  to  tbe  following  Vocabulary  of  the  Tonga  Ian* 
guage,  the  reader  is  requested  to  obserre,  that  there  is,  at 
the  end  of  the  second  part,  a  list  of  those  words  which  havt 
been  discovered  to  be  omitted  in  the  body  of  it;  and  that 
the  greater  part  of  those  English  words  which  he  does  not 
find,  and  whose  synoniroes  neither  are  to  be  found,  may  be 
presumed  to  be  such  as  there  is  no  Tonga  for,  and  which 
necessarily  constitute  a  very  numerous  class. 
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A.    A  fence. 

A.    Of  or  belonging  to,  (used  only  before  proper  names  of 

*  persons,)  as  Finovr's  speech,  coe  malanga  a  Ftnatv, 
A'ift.    To  awake. 

A^nga.    Pincers  or  forceps  of  any  kind. 
— — .     A  spider. 
Ab6.    Perhaps,  likely. 
A'bi.    Habitation;  home. 
Ab6.    To-night. 
Ab6ngi-b6ngi.    To-morrow. 
A'ca.    A  root. 

-.    To  kick ;  a  kick. 

A'dii,     Through ;  bored  throtigh ;  to  pierce  through. 

A^co.    To  inculcate ;  to  teach  ;  also  to  learn. 

A'coo.     My  own  :  in  composition  it  can  only  follow  my,  to 

give  me,  as  fRjr  ia  ma  a'coo,  give  it  me,  or  literally,  gi«« 

it  for  my  own. 
Ac6w.     Wood ;  a  plant  or  shnib  ;  any  sort  of  club, 
Acdw-Bwla.     A  particular  kind  of  spear. 
Ac6w-fllnna.     A  bow. 
Ac6w-ftnna-tangdtn.    A  war-bow, 
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AciffoTioo.    A  particular  kind  of  spear. 

Ac6y.    You:  this  word  is  uatd  only  when  it  ia  the  subject 
of  the  ?6rb»  or  in  answer  to  the  question  who  ? 

A-ena.    The  relative  pronoun,  thai :  it  is  more  usual,  hew- 
ever,  t9  say,  ccMrNO* 

A-^ni.    The  relative  pronoun,  tkis :  it  is  more  usual,  how- 
ever, to  say,  co^enL 

Aft.    A  hurricane,  a  storm. 

A'fe.    A  thousand. 

Af(6.    When  ( used  only  m  a^  finuro  tense. ) 

A  a.    Ere. 

A'fi-nima.    The  palm  of  the  hand« 

A  ^'HiL    The  sole  of  the  foot. 

Ah4i?    Who. 

A'hL    Sandal  wood« 

Alu-ihi.  To  try,  essay,  endeavour,  strive ;  an  essay  or  en- 
deavour. 

Alio.  Day-light;  a  ^y;  the  day-time;  by  day:  he  aho 
coeni;  to-day. 

A'hd6ngeb^.    DaUy. 

A'^ho-be.    Daily. 

Afhoo.    Smoke  of  burning  bodies ;  soot. 

A'hoota.    Sooted ;  smeared  with  soot ;  brewned  with  smoke. 

At.    There,  in  that  place,  (gt-at,  is  the  more  proper  word«) 

Afa.  The  pronoun,  A«,  used  only  after  the  verb,  •r  in  an- 
swer to 'the  question  who?  also  the  possessive  pro* 
noun,  hii. 

Ala.    Applicable,  fit,  suitable. 

^'la.  A  term  of  appeal  to  draw  attention,  mostly  used  by 
children ;  a  term  of  solicitation. 

Alinga.    A  haunch ;  a  limb^ 

Alo.  The  suet  of  a  hogi  also  the  circular  pieee  cut  out 
round  the  navel  of  the  hog,  to  embewel  it:  this  pieee 
is  prepared  in  a  particular  way  and  eaten. 
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A^o.    Tohvnr.  ••  .,     : 

A'lo-ilo.    To  fan. 

A  loHa.    A  volciuio. 

A'ioo.    To  go^  to  dtptit :  got  along !  begane! 

«— — '.    The  gait  or  walk  of  a  panon. 

A'looinga.    The  Iboutapa  of  tiian>  or  any  animal ;  the  track 

left  by  any  thiag  tnoring. 
Aloo^Dgi.    To  proceed,  (at  to  locomolioQ))  prograwiop. 
A1oo-h4ge.    To  ascend. 
A'loo^ifo.    To  desoendt  to  alight. 
A^io6nga.     High,  lofty^ 

■  A  pillow ;  any  thing  to  rest  the  head  on. 

A'mo.    To  carry  on  a  stick  between  two  man**  ihouUert^ 
one  following  the  other :  the  stick  so  «sed  is  also  ciiHed 
dmo :  if  a  man  singly  carries  any  thing  upon  a  atlok 
across  his  shoulders,  it  is  called,  am^/Ucca  iefi»6a. 
Amoo  chi.     To  snatch ,  to  pluck  forcibly* 
A'na.    Aoavera^  tiie  cabin  of  a  ship. 
«— •    His  own :  it  can  only  be  used  m  composition  wMi 
dfig^,  to  giro  to  him,  as  a*ngi  ia  ma  afna,  give  it  to  fifm^ 
or  literally,  give  it  for  hfis  own. 
A'nga.     A  shark. 

— — .  Place  or  situation  of  any  thing. 
.■  .  ■         The  disposition  or  temper  of  the  m»nd« 

A'nga  c6vi.     Bad  disposition;  illnatared;  disob- 
liging. 
A'aga  lill£.    Good  disposition;  goodnatured  ;  ob« 

Hging. 
Habit,  custom,  knack. 
Against,  leaning  against. 

itNka,  ainilar  to  each  other :  a  fVeqaent  sign  of  the 
advefb* 
A'nge-b£.    Like  to,  (one  thing  being  compared  wMi  an- 
other ;  see  ange^Of)  just  ltke« 

b2 
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A  ngft-eo.    At«  alike,  (one  adion  being  compared  witli  .an^ 

other.) 
A^ngi.    To  give :  but  used  only  when  the  third  person  ful* 

lows  the  verb,  as  give  him,  give  them.    When  the  first 

person  follows  the  verb,  as  give  me,  ary  is  used  instead 

of  dngi'y  and  when  the  second  person  follows,  as  Fti 

give  you,  dtoo  is  used.  .  See  th^  verb  to  give  in  the 

.  other  part  of  the  vocabulary, 
•— .    Towards;  but  like  the  above,  can  only  be  used 

when  it  has  a  relation  to  the  third  person,  as,  o^/do  a'ftgi; 

go  towards  him.     See  towards  jn  the  other  part  of  the 

vocabulary. 
Aniifi.    Yesterday* 
A'sub6.    Yester-night* 
AoifiS     When,  (used  only  in  a  past  sense.) 
A'no.    A  lake;  a  marsh. 
AWo.    Saliva;  to  spit. 

A'noo-inoo.    To  puddle  in  the  water,  to  dabble. 
Aoy'.    Presently,  by-and-by. 
AW    A  cloud. 

A'oochi.    The  buttocks :  the  more  proper  word  is  oocki. 
A'oochia.    To  grow  cloudy. 
A'oonga.     Of  use;  valuable;  useful. 
A'pi-fipi.     Crowded ;  full :  as  a  road  Crowded  with  men ;  a 

basket  full  of  any  thing., 
A'ta.     Reflecting  ;  shining ;  resplendent. 
At£.    Wide;  capacious^ 
A'te.     The  liver. 
A'te-bili.     The  kidneys. 
A'^o.     To  roof;  to  thatch. 

Ato  fiUle,  roof  of  a  house,  to  roof  a  bouse. 
Atoo.   To  give ;  but  used  only  when  the  second  penoo  fol- 
lows.   See  AngL 
— .    Towards ;  but  used  only  when  it  has  a  relation  io  the 
third  personi  as,  towards  him  or  tlicra. 
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Au.    The  pronoun,  I. 

A'va.    A  cove,  crevice,  creek ;  a  hole ;  a  gap ;  a  streight. 

.   A  fish  re^ehibling  the  mullet,  peculiar  to  the^  salt 

water  lakeg  of  Namooca. 
A've.    To  take  away  ;  to  deprive  of. 

.   To  conduct. 

Aw'i.    An  expression  of  pity ;  also  of  pain. 

Awi-dwi-fooa.    Fair,  beautiful. 

Awla.    Name  of  a  certain  kind  of  tree  of  which  spears  are 

made. 
Awta.    Raw,  not  cooked. 
Awta-awta.    Dirt;  filth;  refuse;  sweepings. 

B. 

Bawla.  Matting  made  of  the  branches  of  tb£  cocoa-nut 
tree,  with  which  houses  are  thatched :  BdwlaMo,  matt 
to  thatch  with.  Bmda  Jucca  tefickiy  ouitting  u»ed  to 
cover  the  ridge  of  a  house. 

Be.    Only ;  alone  ;  solely ;  by  oneself. 

— .    The  conjunction,  and,  also. 

— .    The  adverb,  when. 

B6a.    The  oonjunctioti,  or,  also. 

Bea.    A  contraction,  of  be  ia,  and  he,. or  when  he. 

Bea-h4.    And  what  >  i.  e.  what  is  the  resolt. 

B6ca-b^ca.    The  swallow,  (a  bird.) 

Becoo.    Blunt,  mot  sharp ;  obuise. 

Becoo&nge..    Bluntly,  obtusely. 

Behe.     So,  in  this  manner ;  alike. 

.   To  signify,  to  give  another  to  understand ;  to  lelale ; 

to  say. 

Beito.    A  kitchen  or  place  where  cooking  is  carried  on* 

B^la.     Purulence;  corruption;  pus;  to  suppurate. 

B£le.    A  fhvoarite  ;•  a  minion. 

B6I00.  Cups  to  drink  out  of,  jsiade  of  ^e  Banana  leaf. 
Belao  cdvap  Cava  cups. 
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B6|)e«    Butterfly. 

Blbico.    Lazy;  indcfleDt;  (contracted  from  ii/co  if '(^0^;  also   . 

olMtittate. 
Bibigi.    A  child,  not  more  than  two  or  three  years  old. 
Bico.    Crooked  3  cunred;  awry. 
Bico-bico.    Lazy;  indolent;  (v.  Bibi^co]  crooked. 
B(co-bfco-4nge.    Crookedly. 
Bigi.    To  cement ;  to  stick ;  to  adhere. 
Bigi-btgi<    Adhesive  ;  sizy ;  to  stick. 
Bibi:    To  splash. 

Bihia.    Contagious  :  mahagi  hihia^  contagion. 
Bill.    A  species  of  lizard. 
Bisi.    This  word  has  no  particular  meaning  of  itself,  but 

with  lowy  to  speak,  before  it,  thus,  lowbid^  it  means 

nonsensical  discourse ;  tittle  tattle :  vide  low. 
Bfto.    Full  I  brlmfol }  the  navel. 
Bo.    A  post ;  a  pillar. 
— .    Day. 

B6a.    To  relate ;  to  say. 
Bobo61a.    A  prisoner ;  a  slsre* 
B6ca.    To  castrate. 

Bolita.    The  stem  either  of  the  banana  or  the  plantain  tree. 
B6ngi-b6Agi.    T^morraw  %  to^aoorow  mmniai^, 
Bo6a.    A  kind  of  flower  resesnbling  lihe  J€9M,  but  yellow. 
Boo6ca«    Swine ;  pork ;  pig,  kc.  (probably  derived  freoi 

the  English  Pwrk^  or  the  Portngoeas  or  Spanish. 
Boodca  tangdta.    A  boar,  (literally  •  man  awkie.) 
Booica  faflne.    A  sow,  (literally  a  woman  swine.) 
8o6bii6.    A  gargle. 
Boobo6ha.    Sultry;  hot. 
Boobo61a.    T#sw^ 

Boobo6no6w    To  ekae;  to  skni ;  the  lid  of  any  thing..    , 
Bo6ge«    To  apprehend ;  to  boM }  to  seise  hold  of ;  to  ar^ 

resi  s  also  Ae  Kttlo  hUoek  or  moiind  in  whieb  a  ywn  is 
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planted :  tftoae  ptrti  of  a  donUe  canoe  extaidiDg  be- 
^  yond  the  platfomi. 
Bo6ge  mow.    To  ciiDch. 
Bo6goo-bo6goo.    Squab ;  abort  and  Atek. 
Bo6ha.    A  box;  a  cheat. 
Bo6hi.    To  blow  apy  thing  out  of  the  uNMith  with  Ibrce  i 

also  the  name  of  the  party  that  go  out  to  diatribate  tho 

bait  for  rats,  which  is  done  by  blowing  it  forcibly  out 

of  their  mouths. 
Bo6i  bo6i.    A  curtain ;  a  screen. 

Boola.    To  swell :  fucca  boo  la  maftiaf  to  hector ;  to  swag- 
ger ;  look  big. 
Bo61a-bo61a.    A  swelling. 
Bo6Ie.     To  order  or  conduct ;  to  give  directions ;  to  ma- 

nlige ;  to  declaim. 
Boo'Je.    A  kind  of  spotted  shell. 
Bo61e-bo61e.     Spotted;  party*coIoured. 
Bool6.  Veiled ;  concealed ;  something  thrown  over  the  head 

and  face ;  to  veil ;  to  mask. 
Bool6-bool6.    A  mask  ;  a  veil  for  the  head.  ^ 

Bool6a.    A  mask.  ' 

Bool6nga.    Hat;  cap. 

B06I00.     Gum  ;  pitchy  or  any  adhesive  substance. 
Bo61oo-bo'olo'o.    To  draw  up  the  dress  so  as  to  cover  the 

shoulders ;  to  shelter. 
Booloo'hi.     Sick;  ill;  sickness:  only  used  when  speaking 

of  Tooitonga. 
BooDa.    To  fly  ;  to  vault ;  to  jump  high  in  the  air. 
Boono'.    To  incline ;  to  bend  down ;  to  droop ;  to  stoop  tHe* 

body,  orhead. 
Bo-ooii.    Night;  (from  ho^  day,  and  o4li^  black.) 
Bo-oolt^nge.    Obscurely ;  darkly ;  by  night. 
Boo^i.    A  cat :  (probably  from  the  English  rrordfuHy,) 
Boo'ta.    To  bet ;  also  a  wager. 
Boofioo.    Burial  ceremony.  ' 
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BDpeu.  A  small  paddliDg  canoe  made  of  tbe  l^oUow  trunj^  of 

8  tree, 
Boipo.     Rotten ;  mouldy. 
Bo^to.    Wise  ;  cunning  ;  knowing. 
Bo^to-bo'to.     Round. 
Bo'tpo^    Alongside ;  near  to ;  the  side  of  any  thing,  esicept . 

of  roan  or  animaly  then  it  is  vafca  va^etn ;  a  part  of ;  a  por- 

tioQ. 
Buggi-buggi.    A  certain  kind  of  club. 

Ca.    If;  but ;  for ;  because. 

Cibe.     Abusive^  abuse ;  cursing ;  ej^ecration, 

-T»---.    A  certain  plants 

Cab6a.    To  abuse ;  to  call  ill  names. 

C4ca.    To  climb. 

Cica.    Deceit^  imposition. 

Cjsciha.    Lighted  in  flames ;  kindled. 

Cadila.    Any  flower;  a  wreath  of  flowers;  a  necklace  of 

flowers. 
CacAva.    To  sweat ;  to  perspire. 
Caciivaia.^  Sweaty;  all  in  a  perspiration^ 
Cacc6w.    To  swim ;  to  wade. 
Q&.    Plait  madp  of  the  husk  of  the  cocoa-nut. 
Ctfo.     A  wound  in  battle ;  or»  if  not  in  battle^  at  least  with 

H  warlike  instrument. 
Cafoo.    Any  covering  with  which  a  person  m&y  be  covered 

whilst  resting,  or  sleeping, 
CtfiL    Scrofulous  indurations  of  the  glands,  to  which  the 

Tonga  people  are  very  subject. 
C£b6.    A  ireed ;  an  arrow  for  sport. 
C4ho-caho.    A  superior  species  of  tbe  yam. 
CtiicvMU    A  necklace, 
Cainga«    A  relation;  a  kin. 
Qfiffp    IlilMbitants;  population;  populoi|S, 
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C«langa.    To  rodr  out ;  to  shriek ;  to  hallo<) :  a  shout.    « 

Calanoo'i.    Greea  beads. 

Col^va.    Vein;  sinew;  tendon. 

C^n.     A  pillow  (made  of  wood»  after  the  Tonga  fashion.) 

Calia.    A  double  sailing  canoe. 

Cal6.    To  bark ;  to  yelp  like  a  dog. 

CiUo.    To  turn  aside  an  arrow ;  or  to  parry  any  weapon. 

Gal6a.    A  cockle.    Gnddji  cal6a;  a  cockle-shell  tibied  on  a 

stick  to  scrape  out  cocoa-nut. 
C£na.    Sponge ;  any  thing  spongy. 
Candhe.    The  fish  called  mullet. 

Can^nga.  Any  phrase,  or  proverbial  expression ;  a  cant  word* 
Cdno.     The  inmost  substance  of  any  things  particularly 

kernels  of  fruit;  also  flesh. 
Cano  he  oi^tta.    The  eye-ball. 
Cino  mite.    Lean  of  flesh  [cano,  flesh ;  tudte,  dead.) 
Ci^nognati.  Hard-hearted ;  refractory ;  stubborn  (from  cdM, 

the  flesh  or  heart,  and  gn4ta,  hard.) 
Ciipa.    A  siege ;  to  besiege. 
Capac6w.     The  wing  of  a  bird. 
Cap6w.     If. 

Cippa-cappa.    To  flap  the  wings  with  a  noise,  (as  a  bird.)    . 
Cata.    To  laugh. 

Catigi.     Patience ;  sufferance ;  to  endure ;  to  suffer. 
Cato.    A  bag ;  a  basket. 
Gatooinga.     A  feast ;  feasting  and  jollity. 
Civa.     The  pepper  plant ;  also  the  root  of  this  plant,  of 

which  is  made  a  peculiar  kind  of  beverage ;  being  first 

chewedy  and  then  mixed  up  with  water. 
Fooa  Ca'va.    An  oath :  see  Foo. 
Cava.     The  beard. 

Cive.     A  handle  or  sling  to  a  basket. 
Cive-ckve.    A  swing ;  to  swing. 

Cavinga.    Burden ;  load  ;  freight  of  a  canoe  or  other  vessel. 
Ciwle.    To  beg ;  to  request. 
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C^wna*    Bitter;- bracktd^:  wlm>  iotoxicated  wkh  catrn,  or 

any  thing  ei«ew 
CbL    Small;  little ;'tbtn. 
— *•    The  name  of  a  certain  plant. 
'  To  throw,  or  cast  away  gentFy;  to  tosf. 

Chichi.   Softly;  slightly;  lightly ;  in  a  very  moderate  degree* 

■     .     An  omameotal  dress  round  the  waist  for  eitlier 

sex,  made  generally  of  leaves  of  tlie  cki  tree,  but 

ftometimes  of  leaves  and  flowers  of  other  plants. 
Chiigi.    To  throw  away  ;•  to  leave;  to  separata  from  a  wife 

Of  husband ;  to  divorce. 
Chlange.    The  least,  or  smallest ;  le;>s. 
Cbibi.    A  skip  ^  a  sweeping  blow  frtfm  a  club;  a  particular 

kind  of  club. 
Chicota.    A  particular  kind  of  club ;  also  a  certain  species  af 

bird. 
Chico6coo.    A  muscle  (shell-fish.) 
Chila.    The  sprits  of  a  canoe. 
Chili*    To  cast  with  a  hand-neL 

Cob^nga  chili ;  a  hand-net. 
Chfoaminoo.    A  sow  after  she  lias  had  a  fitter* 
Chinifoo.'   The  wife  of  a  kitig,  or  superior  chief* 
Chino.    The  body ;  the  trunk  of  a  tree. 

•     Sfeout^  large;  fat. 

Cliino-chi.    Thin;  slender. 

Co.    A  particle  very  frequently  used  tn  the  Tonga  language: 

it  is  of^en  joined  with  the  article  ke^  when  the  a'spirate  ia 
'      generally  omitted,  and  the  compound  word  we  write 

thus,  c6e:  it  is  also  used  before  proper  names,  nouns 

and  pronouns,  in  the  manner  explained  in  the  grammar. 
C6a*    Froth;  foam. 

Coa  Papal^i ;  soap. 
Co-£u.    It  is  I;  J,  in  answer  to  the  question,  whof 
Cob^nga.    Any  kind  of  net* 
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Cob£aga  cbfli ;  a  handl-Det. 
Cob£chi.    The  leaves  of  the  paowgt,  dried  and  worked 

with  the  fibres  of  the  cocoa-nut  busk,  so  as  to  form  an 

instranient  for  imprinting  gn&ioo, 
C6ca.    A  brownish  red  juice,  expressed  from  the  bark  of  a 

tree  also  called  edca  .*  this  juice  is  used  to  stain  or  die 

gnMifwiAu 
G6chi.    A  goat  (derived  from  the  English);  to  cut  with 

scissors  (fh>m  hSe  c6ckij  scissors) :  also  to  cut  the  bair^ 

of  the  bead. 
Coc6bo.    Eruption  of  a  volcano*  or  of  fire :  vapour ;  steam* 
C6e.    A  word  compounded  of  tbe  particle  co,  and  th^  article 

ke:  see  the  grammar. 
C6e-16to.    Interj.    What's  to  be  done!   bow  can  it  be 

helped ! 
Co^ni.     This. 
Co6na.    That. 
Ctfe.    The  bamboo. 

€6foo.    To  inclose,  or  wrap  up;  to  clothe. 
Cob&i?    Wlio? 

Cbia.    That  (the  relative  pronoun). 
Co«a.    Wdl  done!  that's  right ! 
C6iab^.    The  same ;  literally,  €o  m  fe,  it  is,  he,  shO)  or  it, 

only. 
Coihi?    Wbat?  which? 
Coibde?    WhyV 
C61o.    A  fortress. 

Col6a.    Riches;  property;  any  thing  of  value, 
Co-mo6ni.    Indeed;  it  is  true. 
C6nga;    A  piece. 

Coo.    A  deprivative,  applied  only  to  nima,  a  band,  aad  ntfo^ ' 
a  tooth.    Nifma-coo,  wiftb  the  loss  of  a  finger:  nff^ 
coo^  toothless. 
Co6coo.    The  muscle ; .  (shdUfish.)  * 
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Coo'goo.     To  gra«p ;  a  haiidfuL 

Coola.     ficads;  a  fipecies  of  the  paroquet. 

Co6la-co61a.    Red. 

C06I00-C06I00.    A  species  of  the  dove ;  (the  columba  pur- 

purata.) 
Co6moo*co6moo.    The  chin. 

Cote.     Gibberish  ;  jargon ;  chattering  of  birds :  the  speech 
of  foreigners^  which  they  do  not  understand,  they,  com- 
pare to  the  chattering  of  birds,  and  call  it  c6te. 
Cot6a.     Mass;  whole;  bulk. 

.    Complete ;  entire. 
Cot<Sab6.    Wholly. 
Co^vt.    Bad ;  malidous ;  a  bad  design ;  a  wicked  intention, 

or  act. 
Co'viange.     Badly. 

Cow.    I ;  (probably  a  corruption  of  C6-au.) 
— -*-.    Many :  it  is  a  sign  of  the  plural  number ;  but  only 
used  when  speaking  of  men,  or  of  brute  animals :  it  is 
sometimes,  however,  used  in  the  singular  number,  as 
Cow^-tang£ta,  a  friend :.  this  arises  from  the  circum- 
stance that  this  word  is  also  taken  in  the  sense  of  a  col- 
lective noun,  and  may  mean  company,  or  association  ; 
hence  Cow-tangata  means,  literally,  a  man  of  one's  as- 
sociation, or  company.    See  Friend,  in  the  other  part 
of  the  vocabulary. 
— — .    Stalk;  stem. 
CoV-d.    A  fence« 
Co-oo4he.    The  cheek. 
Co-oomi.    For  what  purpose ;  what  for. 
Co'wci.    Whilst;  (used  only  when  the  first  person  is  men- 
tioned). 
Co'w-coV.    To  bathe ;  to  foment. 
Co'w.fafi'ne.    Female  companion. 
Co^ir-mfa.    An  adherent,  or  foDower 
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Cc/vr.noTo.    A  companion  dwelling  with  one;  an  inmate; 

a  family, 
Co'w^dnga.    A  female  servant,  or  attendant. 
CoV-tanga'ta.    Male  companion ;  a  friend  (tmgafta,  a  man.) 
Co'w-va'c.     The  leg. 
Cowndtoo.    The  stick  which  is  forcibly  rubbed  on  a  fiai 

piece  of  dry  wood  to  procure  fire :  the  flat  piece  of 

wood  is  called  iclonga. 
Coy.     Tlie  proa,  you :  this  word  is  used  only  as  the  subject 

of  the  verb,  or  in  answer  to  the  question,  who  ? 
B. 
E.    A  contraction  of  the  article  he. 

~-.   The  sign  of  the  third  person  singular  of  the  future  tense. 
£/boo.    To  weed ;  to  clear  of  weeds. 
Echia.    The  handle  of  an  axe,  hatchet,  or  adae. 
£  coo.     Mine ;  mj  own. 
E'fob.    Ashes;  dust. 
£'foo-6roo.     Dusty ;  covered  with  ashes. . 
ETooia.     Dusty ;  covered  with  ashes. 
E'gi.  •  A  chief;  a  god. 

•M^tta  m£tta  igi.    Like  a  prince  or  chief;  of  or  bc«> 
longing  to  a  chief;  magnificent;  pompous. 
£/ho.     Fetid;  putrid. 
£]61o.     The  tongue  of  any  animal. 
£1o.     Stinking;  putrid. 
£16a.     Having  the  knowledge  of;  being  acquainted  with. 

Fdcca  e16a.     Communicative. 
E^mo.    To  lick. 
F/na.    The'i-e  (see  Hena.) 
E'nga.    Turmeric. 

E'ni.     Here ;  in  this  place  (see  Heni.) 
S'nne.     The  possess,  pron.  his,  hevy  its. 
E^oocoo.     The  possess,  pron.  my. 
E'va.    To  walk. 
EVa  6va.    To  promenade  or  walk  about  at  leisure. 
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F. 

Fa.    The  numeral  foar. 

•*-- .  Much;  exceedingly. 

— ,   Capable  of. 

— .   Hoarte. 

Fa-bo6le«    Eloquent. 

Fa-c4wle«    Importunate. 

FiichL    To  break;  to  dislocate;  to  sprain;  broken;  dis** 

jointed. 
FGicca  f4chi.    Maleyoknce  (see  F^cht-fi&chil) 
Fdc^i-fiiclii.    A  grudge. 
F4e«    This  word  signifies  mother,  bat  is  never  used  in  the 

vocative  case  :  if  a  penon  calls  to  his  mother^  he  makes 

use  of  her  aaase ;  or  as  children  do>  he  calls  outoMa : 

see  of  la, 
Fa6ho.     A  stinking  breatli. 
F^efine.     The  armj^t. 
Fa-fa.    To  feel ;  to  grope  about ;  to  carry  on  the  back* 

Faf4he  bo-ooli.    To  grope  about  in  the  dark. 
Fafa'nga.     To  feed ;  to  nourish  ;  to  supply  wkh  food. 
Fafa^ngo.    To  whisper. 
■  To  awaken. 

Fafa'oo.    To  fill  up  $  to  stuff  full  j  to  load ;  to  buiChen. 
Fafa'too.    To  curl ;  to  fold  tip. 
Fa-fehoo'i.    Inquisitive. 
Faf-fy^    Capable  of;  able  to  do. 

Faf  ine.    A  woman ;  a  female  of  any  animal ;  a  daoghter* 
Fa'ftne  tacab^.     A  single  or  unouirried  woman. 

. oha^na.     A  married  woman. 

'         motoo'a.     An  old  woman ;  a  widow ;  also 
a  wife. 
Fa'-fooa'^gi.     Free-hearted j   generous.    {Fa^  apt  or  able; 

JoocCgi,  to  make  a  present.) 
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F^.fiMi^    FlroUfic« 

Fa-gnaoo'e.    Diligent. 

FMgntfwUu    Sheil.fiflli  of  any  kind ;  to  ^hcr  0hell-&ih« 

Fa1ie-g6ke.    A  priete ;  {Ji^,  a  divition  or  daai  of  mmx 

md  ge'h0^  ^if  inal^  distinct,  tir  differenU) 
Fafhi-faliL    To  split ;  to  rend  ;  cracked,  broken. 
Fa-i W.    Perceiirable  ;  (frora^,  able ;  iUa^  to  perceive*): 
FaiUe.     The  posture  in  which  the  women  sii  on  the  ground^ 

not  cross-legged  as  the  nieo»  but  with  the  legs  doubled 

up  on  one  side. 
Faf-ky^    To  eat  muck;  to  gormandiees  to  eat  hevtily; 

{Ja^  much ;  iy,  to  eat.) 
Fala.    A  mat  to  sleep  oa. 
Fa-!6o.    Vigilant. 
Falifgi.    To  pave ;  to  floor, 

Faligi  low  pUpa.    To  floor  with  boards. 
Fali'gi  tacapo^w.    To  cover  the  floor  with  plaited 
mats  of  the  cocoa-^nut  leaC 
Falle.    A  house.    Folk  hooafta^  a  hog-sty«    Fatk  imm,  a 

small  house  in  a  canoe. 

Falle  nunoo.    A  bird-ci^. 
Falle  lahi.    The  large  house  on  a  marly. 
Faflle-booi^ca*    A  pig-sty,  {fd^tk^  a  house ;  ho^ctL^  a  bsf 

orpjg. 
FsAle-ma'noo. '  A  cage,  (Ja'Ue^  a  house ;  me'iroe,  a  hiid.) 
FaUFgi.    <See/e/tgt.) 
FaUigi  tatocapo'w.    To   cover   the  floor  or  gcoond  with 

plaited  mats  of  the  cocoa. 
Fak)^.    To  stretch  in  point  of  length ;  no  word  for  to  stretch 

in  point  of  expansion :  for  this  they  would  say,  **  to 

make  it  Urger,  this  or  that  way." 
Falofaky.        do.  do. 

Fana/nga,    A  fable ;  a  fictitious  tale, 
Fa^'nga.    Beach ;  shore. 
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Fa'ngo-fango.    To  blow  the  nose  ;  also  <l«te»  blowii-  by  the 

no«e. 
Fanifo*    The  art  of  sirimming  in  the  sarf. 
Finna.     A>  mast ;  to  shoot  as  with  a  gun  or  bow. 

TefinofannOi  the  heel  of  themaat;  ooloo  fanna^ 
the  Qfast  head. 
Fa'nna-fonnoo'a.  '  Great  guns ;  ordnance ;  cannon  ;  (/annUj 

to  shoot,  and  f<mno'on^  the  land.) 
Fa'nna-tangata.     A  musket. 
Fano'w.     Pregnancy ;    childbirth  ;    progeny ;   offspring ;  to 

bring  forth  young. 

Fa^now  moora.    A  miscarriage,  (as  to  childbirth.) 
Fano^  ma'te.     Still-born. 
Fa  o.    A  peg. 
Fa'oo.    To  take  away  by  main  force»  or  by  Tirtue  of  sup^* 

rior  rank  or  authority ;  also  to  load ;  to  burthen ;  t» 

stock  with* 
Fa'ooa'gi.    Laden  with,  (as  a  canoe.) 
Fa'bo  va'ca.  -.  To  load  a  ship  or  canoe. 
Fa'ta.    A  slielf ;  a  loft ;  also  a  hand*barrow. 
Fata-fa'ta.    The  chest;  the  thorax. 
Fa'tongi'a.     A  tax ;  impost. 
Fa'too,    The  stomach ;  also  a  bale. 
Fa'too.     To  fold  or  wrap  up;  /ei/oo  /a,  to  furl  the  sail. 
Fa'too-fa^too.     To  fold  or  wrdp  np. 
Fatoo^la.    Beardless. 
Faloo-oo'a.    A  doubfe  garment  o^gnatoo^  not  plaited ;  when 

plaited,  it  is  called  vaky. 
Fa'wha.     Oflfepring ;  son  or  daughter. 
Fe.'    To  do,  (not  often  used;  probably  a  corruption  of^, 

to  do.) 
— .    Where ;  what  place. 
I  caiooa'gi.     Variable ;   inconstant ;    unsettled  ;    wandering 

about. 
Fci'o^     To  watch  ;  to  guard. 
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Fe«/o€Mi/gL  An  amour ;  intrigue  ;  also  «  mlMtreis ;  tdwtr;  a 
0fireetheftit. 

F^catai'gi.    To  meet;  to  encounter. 

¥tt&w.    To  bid;  coAitiHmcl;  order;  aakiistigt;  da  order. 

F6K?    How? 

Feffca.  8t#<Aig;  athletic;  anirdjr;  hard;  hardnett;  iti€; 
inflexible. 

Feg^.    Contro^^ay;  discuttion. 

Ffikia.    Td  hate ;  abfaor ;  didUce ;  hatred. 

Fehooi.    To  enquire ;  an  enquiry ;  a  quetticMi. 

Faichi.   ^Copulation ;  act  of  generation. 

Ffte-fKke.    The  ague. 

Fekita.  .  To  congrete ;  to  salute ;  to  hug. 

FSkke.    like  &fa  commonly  caffed  cat-fiih. 

Fekki'ta.    A  certain  kind  of  tree, 

Fekky.  A  disposition  to  devour  ov  bite  mankind;  applied 
to  ciMuubala or  to  any  antoM  that  bites  cheats  men ;  a 
dog  that  it  disposed  to  bite  one,  is  said  to  be  fekk^. 

Ffle.    Interspersed  ;  spread  about. 

Fcieno'a.    Strewed  abont ;  scattered. 

Fdllio'co.    A  store-house. 

Felo'w.  To  navij^e ;  to  make  a  voyage ;  a  canoe ;  a  fleet 
of  canoes;  a  voyage. 

Fet^.    Thankr. 

Fetafagl.    Td  fight  with  dabn. 

Feta'gi.    To  meet. 

FetaTma.  Oestation ;  pregnancy :  (from^  tv  nAake,  tama^ 
a  child.) 

FtetiK'iigf.    To  Bdb;  toidicd'teart. 

Ffitatechili.  To  h'ghtra;  (to  Auih^  witfr  lightning;)  light- 
ning. 

Fachi.    To  break;  to  elave;  t^spltt ;  M'sliAp  m  two. 

FeUK/.    A  star ;  a  phmel. 

Fetowla'gL    To  meet ;  to  cross ;  a  «bc^liA|^  t  hi  crossing. 
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Fi.    To  twbt ;  lo  plait. 

Fi'a.    Want;  beiog  without ;  to  want;  to  desire  to  be^or 
to  have. 
Fpoa  mooo^i  fia;  suddea  death.    (Fofa»  entirely; 
mo Wt,  Itfe;  ^^a,  wanting.) 

Fi^a^alooafgi,     Wandering;  unquiet;  diacontented« 

Fi'a-fei'chi.     Venery ;  venereal  desire. 

Fi'a-&a.  Delight ;  gladness ;  joy ;  pleased ;  delighted ;  con- 
ceit or  pride  arising  from  rank;  abilities;  extraordi- 
nary actions,  &c. 

Fi'a-ky'.    Hunger;  hungry. 

Fi'a-la'hi.  To  brag ;  to  boast ;  (/'a,  to  wish  or  desire  { 
iahi^  great  or  powerful,)  boasting. 

Fi'amo'-aloo!  Away!  begone!  {fromjfa  mo^afloo;  desire 
you  go.) 

Fl'chi^    To  fillip ;  to  snap  with  the  fingers, 
Fu'cca-fi'chi.    To  apologize. 

Fi'fi'e,     Firewood;  fuel. 

Fi'ha.     How  many  ? 

Fi'hi.     To  entangle  ;  to  entwine ;  to  twist. 

Fi'hi-fi'hi.     To  entwine ;  to  twist. 

Fill.  To  select ;  to  choose ;  to  guess ;  a  choice ;  to  strive ; 
to  search  ;  also  an  adversary,  (probably  from  the  cus- 
tom of  singling  out  an  enemy  to  fight  with;)  to  contend 
with :  Jili  mo  he  macca^  to  strive  against  rocks ;  to  at- 
tempt impossibilities. 

Fili-fi'li.    To  choose ;  to  pick ;  to  select. 

Fi'lian'ge.     To  throw  over ;  to  turn  on  one  side. 

Fili  he*]o^to.  Literally,  to  s^arcb  th^  osjuad;  to  try  to  r^* 
member;  to  tumn^^X^r^tm  coQsi4er.  ,  , 

Filihi.     To  overturn ;  to  make  topsy  turvy :  upset. 

Filo.    Thread,  string :  iheipisrinssimL 

Fioo.    To  satiate ;  to  have  enough  oC 

— ^.    Satis$ed;  tired  41C 
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fltoo.    The  numeral  seven. 
Fitoo-ongofo</loo.    Seventy. 
F(Mu    To  burst;  to  crack ;  to  break  to  pieces. 
Foccatoor.    On  end  ;  endmse  ;  to  set  up  on  end. 
-A— — — .    To  heap  up;  to  collect  together;  to  jumble 
together ;  to  amass. 
'     .    To  transport,  or  convey  goods  in  a  canoe* 
Va'ca-foccatoo';  a  small  paddling  canoe. 


Foffo'lla.    To  unfold ;  to  spread  tiut. 

Fofo'nga.    The  visage,  or  countenance;  appearanoe. 

.    A  feature  of  the  face. 
FoQia.    A  son. 
Fo'he.    A  paddle. 

Folie-ooVi.    A  paddle  to  steer  with ;  a  rudder;  a  helm. ' 
Folii-foliL    To  peel ;  to  strip  off  as  bark,  Ac. 
Fo^'.    Cowardice.  ' 

— .;    One,  or  rather  a  whole,  bulk,  baSl,  or  head :  as/(/t 

Uio,  8  testicle,  from  ff/i^  a  'whole,  a  ball  or  nucleus, 

and  yhOy  the  scrotum,  a  ball  of  the  scrotum. 

Foi'va^a*    Either  of  the  canoes  of  a  double  canoe. 

Fo^-oo^fi.    One  yam.    Fo^i-nloo.    One  cocoa-nut,  &c. 
the  same  as  we  use  the  word  headforonef  when  we 
say  a  head  of  cattle,  &c. 
Fo'i-maftioo.    An  egg  (firomybi,  a  ball,  or  nucleus ;  nui^nooy 

a  bird). 
Fo^i-vafe.    The  calf  of  the  leg  (fromfoi,  the  body,  or  bulk, 

M^e,  the  leg). 
Fold.    Pray  !  if  you  please  1  now  do  t 
Fo4d4a.    Forthwith ;  suddenly. 
Foky'.    A  species  of  the  Ujsard. 
Fo4i.    Round  about ;  encircling. 

■    *    To  circumvent;  to  surround. 
— ^-.    To  spread  about  (as  vegetation). 

Folo.    To  swallow. 

c2 
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Foflo  hoo^o  ky ;  to  swallQvi;  greedily* 
Fo'ano.    To  inUy. 
Fonnoo'a.    Land ;  c\\^e ;  coun^try  to^n4  about ;  i^  peopIa« 

FonnoQ^  ta^ha.    Of  one  coHotijs  oompatiiot. 

]pp^9  fpiifMM>'4»  Midland;  inland.  ... 

FoBnoofa-loto*    The  stone'  sepulchre,  in  whicb  the  bodies 

of  9hjef8  tLt^  ifitetred.    S^e  Loto^ 
Fo'no.    A  pifhlic  bi^rangue  on  mi^tters^  generally  of  cirU 

policy.     See  vol.  I  p.  afiA. 
• Tl\e  food  A^t  lA  eaten  i|t  cuyti,  partiea.;  alfo  die  i|ct  of 

eating  it. 
Fono'nga.    A  walk ;  a  journey  by  land ;  a  jaunt. 
Fono'ngo.    Hark !  to  listen ;  to  hearken. 
Fofno^    A  turtie. 
Fo'noo-colo^a.    fbe  sea  tortoUe. 
Foo.     Great;  exceeding. 

■  '  I  .•    To  olap,  the  fcoHoir  p^^kns  of  the  kanda  tq^eifaer..  .. 
fqff'9k  qa'ya  (con:uptiqiQ  9f/po  he  oa^j^  to.clap  the 
ban.4/|.  for  tl^  <^V)»t  an  o^th ;  h^^ioiiMse  a  so^ 
leeKi^  o^tl^isgeneraUgf  Qi^nped  by  ti^i^ga  cup 
of  cavA     NgfifiVf  he  cq'vq ;  bok  took,  i^.o^h. 
Fopf^    Theshap^ 
-^— •    Fruit;  blossom. 
-r-rr.    Bearing  fruit;  to  carry  %,par^l,  or  bifrdei^ 

.    All ;  (in  quanti^  of  mass,  or  bulk). 

~^.    Alsoacoi;ifupMoao^;]lfoo,b^,.as^/0<^.ca:^9qr.    S^b^Joo^ 
Foo^-b6.    All;  (all  in  quantity  of  bnik,  or  mm)/.  ^e^T : 

unlrersally;  wboHy^ 
Foo'a-b6  fiK/a-bi.    Altogetb^.  (19  s^pfRt  oC  es^^nt^  vmh 

or  bulk). 
Foo'a^ca^va.    An  oath.    Se^Jf^v, 
Foo^i-ca'va  loTiL    PeijuiTi  (JMv  4iWe>. 
Poo-acco'w.    A  geneva^  nvaakfer  tb«  vsBeMUl'kiffgdoiib. 
Foo'e^Kmcaia.    A  flower;  a  blossom. 
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Fdoli'C&'va.    An  oatli  (dterWeA  ftou  foo%  to  ciill,  At  ca'va, 

the  cava,  as  a  solemn  oath  is  ];enertdty  tak^n  ftt  a  cava 

ring.)     See  Foo. 
Fooa^lbiilk^-aDga.    Th^  wtat  tit  the  twelfth  Ihoar  ttdnth. 
FcM/a^foo'a.    A  {iiniple ;  any  eruption  on  the  sklh ;  a  car- 

bonde,  &c. 
Fooi^afooa^nga.    Pumice-stoDe. 
Fooa^.    To  make  a  prelefrt ;  t6  jfiie :  glfM. 

M6a  fbofl'gi ;  a  present,  or  gift  (a  Uttiig  ghen. ) 
Foo'a-bifo*    to  lie  along  on  the  ^6ittd,  wfth  the  face 

downwards. 
FoQ'a-ni5oo'i.fi'a.    Sadden  death ;  a  swodh. 
Fooa^iga.    A  grindstone;  a  wlietstone. 
Foo^dii,    To  hanl ;  to  ptill,  MfddcU  la ;  torh^ol  6a  i\tt  sheet. 
— !— —    To  depfume  (as  ia  phick  a  few!)'. 

•--^ The  plantain; 

Foo^e.    A  whisknsed  tok^^tpofFffie^. 

Foofoo'.    To  hide ;  to  conceal ;  to  dt figuise. 

— -^  .  Retired;  hidden;  tabg;  concealed;  dis'gaised, 

Foofoola.    Swollen ;  protuberant ;  bloated  >  Iar^6-b6llied ; 

intumescence. 
Foofoo'loo.    To  wash :  lav^tibn ;  washing. 
Foo'ga.    A  flag :  colours ;  a  streamer,  as  used  in  tanifea. 
Foolkoo.    Boxing. . 

Foola.    SwoDen;  Mooted;  hirge -bellied.    - 
«^——    HiAitmd  expectoration  froni  disealk^. 
Foo-lahi.    Huge;  very  great* 

Foo'li.    All ;  (in  number;  nbt  matfs,  tit  (}oahtity  M^lmlk').  * 
Foolifbe.    All;  (innimiber,  hot  matoy  or  quahiityof  bift). 
Foo4dd.    lliArtfthebodf'. 
Fooloo-foodoo.    Hairy. 

Fooloo-he-ma^noo«    fitetherA.  ~- 

Fdo^ga.    Hftebeaoh;  tttedeefcof»?MilVthrt5p<^suiik* 

mit  of  a  hill  where  it  is  flat :  the  top  of  anyiftnM#- 
Foooga  vaca ;  the  deck  of  a  Tessel.   - 
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FooDgt  nooo'qga.  The  top  of  a  hiU^  or  mountain :  the 
summit  of  an  island. 

Foo'o.    Afresh;  anew:  new. 

Foootiagit  To  lie  along  on  the  ground  with  the  face  up- 
wards. 

Foo'ta.    To  boast;  to  vaunt. 

Foo'te.    Eflfort. 

To  stride  with  muscular  energy:  to  struggle. 

Fow,    A  frontlet ;  a  fillet  round  the  forehead :  headband. 
— —    A  turban  of  any  sort.    . 

— —    Sufficiently. 

Fowa'gi.    To  load ;  to  freight^  Sec  as  a  basket,  or  canoe.   : 

Fucca.  To  make^  to  fashion;  aflter  the  manner  of:  a  fr^ 
quent  sign  of  th^  adverb :  also  oflen  the  sign  by  which 
the  noun  is  changed  into  the  verb ;  consequently  it  is 
often  used  in  compound  words.  See  the  list  of  words 
of  this  dass,  at  the  end  of  the  letter  F. 

Fu'ngatoo^.     To  wrestle. 

Vy.    A  fi£^  called  the  sting-ray. 

—  To  do,  to  make. 

Fy-fy.  To  go  on  incessantly  doing ;  as,  gooa  tt/mfy-fy  beo' 
hd,  we  go  on  incessantly  doing,  and  what  ?  i.  e,  what  is 
the  result. 

Fya^nga.    Competition;  rivalship. 

Fya'^nge.    To  proceed  in  a  discourse,  or  performance* 

Fyfo'ki.  Encore  !  as  exclaimed  at  public  assemblies  (from 
fy,  do ;  9nd/(/ki,  if  you  please). 

TytffbUhofw*    Casual*  accidental. 

Fy^gflie.    To  differ ;  to  do  differently. 

■  A  peculiarity,  or  something  different  from  the 
common. 

■  Marvellous ;  strange ;  on^al. , 

Vytgotk-mttu  Actions  {  deeds ; .  (Jiffgna,  comj|i*i:on  el  Fy- 
^S^J^    ...  .  > 
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Fy'gna^pd.     Ananas,  or  the  pine«apple. 

Fjg^ttk.    Difficult  I  arduous. 

Fy  gnoro6a.    Easy  to  be  accomplislied ;  easy. 

Fy^gnofo6a-ange.     Easily. 

F/-tel?ha.    To  choose)  or  do  as  one  pleases ;  choice  |  wiH ; 
pleasure. 

Fyt6ca.    A  grave  or  burying-place. 

Fy'-y*b6.    Suddenly;  unexpectedly, 

Fucca.    See  this  word  under  the  proper  a1phabeti<!al  ar« 
rangements. 

Fucca  ^a.    To  arouse ;  to  awaken  ;  to  keep  awake. 

— — afoo-mdte.     The  name  pf  the  ninth  lunar  month. 

— — — tfoo-moo6].    The  name  of  the  tenth  lunar  month. 

inga  g6he.    According  to  a  different  turn ;  mode  or 

disposition. 

T6gi  f&cca  4nga  g&e.  An  axe :  i.  e.  a 
tofgi,  (an  adze,)  having  the  blade 
differently  turned  in  respect  to  the 
handle. 

*         ioo.    To  become  cloudy. 

— —  &ta.    To  aim. 

— —  ^t4.    To  widen. 

— —  dva.     To  perforate. 

yWtr  tow.  An  advanced  party  gohig  forward  td  en- 
courage the  enemy  on  to  battle.  It  is  more  usually 
pronounced^vcca  haw  towy  which  see. 

bfcoo.    To  blunt ;  to  obtund. 

-  bibico.     See  fucca  bico-bico. 

—  I  bico.    To  bend ;  to  incurvate. 

■    bico-bfcoy  or  fbcca  bibico:    To  be  laty  or  dronish ; 

to  harass ;  remiss,  or  faulty  in  one's  duty. 
-— ^-  bico  bico-ange.    Indolently.     ^ 

■  bigi.    To  cement  or  cause  to  adhere. 
»— ^  Mhi.    To  splash ;  to  infect. 
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Fucca  bfeo.    To  fiJK 

■    "     boo^ca.    To  go  on  all  fo^iv,  lik«  ^  «wii|e  -,  cwiiusb. 
boobooha^     To  swalt^r^  to  be  uncomfortable  with 

heat; 
*— — ^  bqiia,  mAtta.  To  hector  or  l^lu9ter»  (Uifrally,  to  nakf 

the  eyes  swell.) 

— booI6.    Blindfold. 

b6-o61i.     To  enclottd  or  become  cloudy ;  to  be 

lurid  Qr  dark* , 
—  bo6ta.    To  lay  a  wager. 
'  b6po.    To  mouldy. 

^     bo'too  pp(a«    On  both  sidci^ 

;—  cadUia.    To  enkindle ;  to  enflame. 

eacivat    Suderiftc ;  sw^f y ;  causing  sweat. 
— —  c4bh>.*    To  maim. 

oaky'.    To  peaple. 

*— ^— —  dita.    To  cauae  laughter ;  risible. 

-— *-  c&wna.    To  envenom ;  lo  intoxicate  (with  cara.) 

chino.    Alible;  nutritive;  fattening;  to  fatten. 

— — chi-chi.     Softly;  quietly;  slightly;  to  abbreviate 

or  reduce ;  to  decrease. 

I'noo  fhicca  chi  chi.    To  sip^ 
Yicoo  fu'cca  chi  phi.    Moist. 

p-c6a.    Tofp^ume;.tdfrath. 

i-- cpToo*    To  wrap  up ;  to  inclose  as  a  parcel;  any 

part  of  European  dref|9»  as  cqfoo  vie^  a  stocking,  &c. 
— —  coo^a-coo'la.    To  rubify  ;  to  reddc|n. 

'    ■  co'vi.    To  calumniate ;  to  vit;iate ;  to  v^kt  bad. 
— —  Hoo,    To  pulverise. 
-*-'- —  6gt.    To  consecrate ;  like  a  chief;  noUe. 

Mpfwvap'w  mea  fu'cca  <gi.    Top ^oGuie ; 
profanatspAi  a^nlefe. 

— « &o.    To  tiwn  p«|vi4  i  to  be€<)iiie  ftiMikhig. 

eloiu    To  betray  ;.|e  oemmuQifiile;  t0  teUi^tf  rabte. 
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Fucca  fa'chi.    To  owe  a  grudge. 
■  fa'chi-da'dn.    Btmiity. 

i>  fa&ne.    Feninine. 

fai'te.    The  sitting  poBtnre  of  femalef.     To  tit  m 

tbo  wonen  do»  with  the  legs  doubled  up  on  one  aide, 
•^^^fiuio'w.    To  impregnate;  to  get  with  child. 

feiSoa.    To  httrden. 

—  fehoo'i.    To  interrogate. 

(Be.    To  disperse ;  to  inttnpertft.       ' 

■  ■  gDe.    To  strew;  to  spread. 
■      fe-t^'ma.     To  impregnate. 

fe-ta'i.    To  thaift. 

fetowlflfgi.    To  cross ;  to  meet. 

fi'a-fiia.  .  To  please  mtBtall3r;  to  aAadisj. 

^^ fi'chi.    To  .apologias. 

fibi.    Tomtwiae;  loenftattgle. 

fi'oo.     To  satiate ;  ito  aatisff. 

foil.     To  expand. 

^  foo'oha'gi.    To  lie  wiA  %be  fiice  4o«NiwardB« 

Todito  fteca  foolAa^.    Lyii^  o&  the 

grouaid  witii  tba  foe  downwards. 

foo^ohifo.     To  lie  with  the  ivwe  upwards. 

■  Tocfete  H&oca  fo6ohifo.    Lying  along  su« 

pine  on  the  ground. 
.-■I        jffkt    To  banire ;.  Uk  dirty  wiih  mod  or  mire. 
«-*—»-  gooQi.    Canine ; .  Itte  a  dog. 
'  »i     '     gigi^i*    To  eavi) ;  laa^ty  or  obfth>acy  in  |iria- 
ciple. 
■   J'  gi  minoo.    To  Akp  tmt  bird. 

gi'o.    To  peep ;  t»  pry. 

-■■         gnac6w.    To  embowel. 
.  gnldo.    To  obiitaPtlaii 
TobsMliff* 
gnignila.    Tei  bunitsh ;  to  brighten. 
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Fucoa  gnofo6a.    To  facilitate. 
'    ■"       g6oi.    OccecatioD ;  the  act  of  blinding.' 
—  ha.     To  display  ;  to  exhibit;  to  shew;  to  indicate* 
*■  ■  ■     hah6w^«    To  bedew. 
■   '■'  '  h6ino.     To  hanker  after;  to  long  for ;  to  envy, 

haw-tow.     To^kirnuah;  a  skirmishing  party ;  (cor« 
ruption  ok'Jucca  how  h§  toWf  to  make  come  the  battle.) 

h6e.    To  bewilder. 

To  embark. 

To  tire  for  want  of  breath ;   to  be  HHit  of 


To  sally ;  to  descend. 

To  whiten, 
h^  he  1^    To  bleach  in  the  sun. 
hina  hina.    To  blanch  or  whiten, 
hingo'a.    To  denominate  -,  to  give  a  name* 
ho6a.    To  banter  |  to  joke. 
ho6hoo.    To  suckle. 
ho6o  meKe.    To  sweeten. 


-— Jfi-6fi.    Of  or  belonging  to  the  evening. 

Ky  ftlicca  ifi  iA*    An  evening  meal ;  a  8up« 
per. 
-— *  il6oga«    To  betoken ;  to  note ;  to  mark ;  to  traae; 
ominous. 

T4i  f&cca  il6Dga.    Indiscriminately ;  with- 
out selection  or  distinction. 
V-—  ita.    To  affiront ;  aggravate ;  makejangry ;  disple 
to  pout  or  look  displeased. 
—  kevi'gi.    Backwards,  like  the  motion  of  a  crab. 
-*—  ky.    To  feed ;  also  to  wean, 
•^-  Ua.    To  bask  in  the  sun. 


-liii.    Insolation;  exposore  to  the  sun. 

-  I4hi.    To  inlarge ;  the  name  of  a  ceremony. 

•  lalto.    To  tame ';  to  make'  mHd. 
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Fucca  Mta.    To  tame ;  to  make  mild.- 

laie  mdo6i.    To  amaze  ;  to  wonder;  to.  astonblL; 
to  start. 

Kg.    To  watch ;  a  watchman ;  a  sentry. 

lia-lla.     Abominable ;  filthy ;  odious ;  ugly. 

■  lili.     To  put  in  a  passion ;  to  irritate. 

Iill6«    To  make  good ;  to  mend ;  to  make  peace.; 

reconcile  ;  a  pacification ;  an  armistice. 
———  ]6a-16a.    To  elongate. 

TiSk  fdcca  16a-16a.    To  slit ;  a  slit :  a  cut. 
— ^—  lolongo  or  l6ngo-16ngo.     To  quiet ;  to  recompose ; 

to  hush ;  quiet. 

■  long6a.     Noisy ;  to  roar;  to  make  a  noise. 
1066.    To  excavate. 

— —  ly.    Adulation;  to  cajole  ;  to  coax  ;  to  wheedle. 

■  .1        ma.    To  abash;  also  to  defecate;  to  cleanse. 
— _  machila.     To  sliaipen. 

— -  ma6ne.    To  titillate ;  to  irritate  gently ;  to  tickle. 

— -^—  m4ha.     To  drain. 

-^— -  mah^i«    To  sicken ;  to  disorder* 

mal6ca.    Sensual  pleasure. 

■         milo.    Ease ;  to  rest. 
— —  ma]6hi.    Forcibly ;  by  force. 

T6ho  fdcca  niai6hi.    To  drag  bj  force.  . 

' mal616.    To  refresh. 

mtioo.    To  shade. 

■  mam^i.    To  excruciate;  to  hurt ;  to  pain.. 
mam&ta.    To  indigitate. 

■  man£co.    AmiaUe ;  to  endear ;  to  be  fond  ofl 

■  ■         man^too.    Memento ;  to  renind* 

man^va  gnat^.    Depectible ;  tough  or  jdaasmy*     . 

■■  manava-h6.    To  frighten  or  alarm ;  to  appaL 

— -—  minaTa-chi.    To  frighten,  &c. 

-«— —  mfinga.    To  open  the  mouth ;  to  gape ;  to  gasp« 
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Fucca  minga  He*    Astride  ;  to  get  aitride. 

■    "  * '   m^o.    To  exphiiD ;.  define ;  elucidate ;  explanatf on ; 

also  to  compensate. 

Tai  fa  ftcca  mioo.    Inexplicable. 
— —  mat&iiii.    A  gash  or  great  cut. 

mat61oo.    To  Incrassate  $  to  inspissate ;  to  Chiclcen. 

»-  m^tta.    To  sharpen. 

n]6le-m61e.    To  mingle  among;  to  be  strewed  or 

dispersed  among. 
-mimi.      To  make  or  ene6urage  a  child  to  make 


water. 
*-—  m6a  ro6a.    To  desiccate  or  harden ;  to  dry  up. 

—  m6co-m6co.    To  cool. 

—  m6he.    To  lull;  to  make  ideepy. 

—  m6ne»m6l!e.    To  plane ;  to  smooth. 
— >-  m61oo.    To  tntenerate ;  to  soften. 
— mom6co.    To  cool. 

—  mrom6ho.    To  ripen;  to  maturate. 


— -  m6o6i.    To  quiekeii ;  16  animate :  to  heaf. 
— p6oonoo.    To  bless. 

—  moto6a  tang^ta.    To  be  ecdAomJcal ;  (til  act  the 
old  man ;)  thrifty  ^  sating. 

•^^^  mow.    To  make  ^Mt ;  to  fastM  ;  to  secure ;  to  tie ; 
to  furl,  (as  a  sail.) 

—  mow  a]o6nga.    To  heighten. 

—  ..i.^^  fafeUto*    To  de^pm. 


•  na.    To  appease ;  to  <pikt ;  to  sileilce,  (as  a  child.) 
-  afittioe  ca^^a.    To  aiSenC  i  to  {terfume. 
-n6fo.    To«eal»df  toMIOiM. 


demolish. 
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oo'a.    To  divide  w  two ;  t»  biaeot. 

■  I  .  V '  •odi*    To  bef  rwe  or  m9k^  dirty  and  Uack ;   to 

blacken. 
t-M  ■    9tm»    To  is^Mvvriabu 

—  t^boo.     To  interdict. 

tilha.    To  adjoin;    untfaa  to;   coalea^;  coMMotf 

interlace;  toleag^ue;  to.  be  io  oooqpa&y  wkh;   togo* 
tber;   inaeparate. 

P^Uoo  r^ocA  liba.     To  mtenaut  as.  fluida. 

iptMo§y  to.Biiit  mik  watet.)  . 
Lato  fdcca  tflia.    Unanimity ; .  uaaniaova. 
Tai  filicca  UUia.    Separate ;  not  uaaninow^ 

takky.    Tobegied;  locoiU 

tammachi.    Boyith ;  cbiblish. 

L6o  iuqcft  temacbi.    To  prattle. 
■«  tine.   To  sit  cross-legged  on  the  ground  as  tbe  men 

do:  the  way  the  women  sit  is.  caBeA  facca.  fako  (vid^ 
ftifcca/aitc^ 

tangita.    Manly ;  aa  a  man ;  (wostby  of  a  man. ) 

Lo'to  fuoea  taogdta.    Magnanimous. 

T&i  fi&cca  tangita.  Unmanly ;  ungenerously. . 

■  tattow.    To  equalize. 

■  ■"  te.    To  review  troops. 
t6e.    Water  ezcuraions ;  ^^cwmeiUy&ni^ 

■  ■"i'lii  t^foo'iu    To  dfini|de  ;•  to  dmat ;,  to  strips 
ii.i.M^^.tettiBft    Trembling;  shMring; 

Aloo  ftcea  tetteew     To  waddle ;  to  walk 
feebly  and  tremUiaigly; 

to'ca.    To  strand. 

to'noo.    To^damonitnitei 

To  degrade;  coshbod:;  vulgar;  ioolofaiiW 
'  toolioo.    To  beget;  to  cause  to  spring  up  orrgro)i\ 


•  to-o'chi.    Jointly. 
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Fucca  t«o'goo.    To   appease ;   fvlctm  tooga  ime  Hu  (to 

appease  his  anger,)  to  interrupt. 
^— -^  tootoo'e  he  momo'ico.    To  tabefy ;  to  waste  awaj,  as 

the  body  with  a  consumption. 
■■  toto'noo.    To  straighten ;  to  make  a  disoMirse  clear 

and  direct ;  upright. 

■     totoo€.    To  macerate. 
-^— * —  tow.    To  barter^  truck  or  deal  with ;  to  commute ; 

to  lay  a  wager  or  bet. 
■>'  ■■  To  squeae  or  wring  out,  as  water  out  of  a  sponge. 

—  ya,    To  disport,  pkty»  or  toy. 
fi6ca.    Hdfl ;  handle* 

vakky^    Mindful.     . 

—  vakkyinge.    Warily;  carefully. 

—  viky.    To  plait ;  to  pucker. 

-^— ^  T^ve.    To  accelerate ;  quicken ;  to  go  faster;  our- 


Bory, 

—  Tavte.    To  huddle. 

—  vicoo.     To  dip  or  wet  any  thing. 

■*—  Ty\    To  dissolve ;  to  melt ;  to  indrench. 

—  vy-vy'r    To  enervate ;  weaken ;  invalidate. 


Ge.    Yet. 

G6a.    A  species  of  the  bread  fruit. 

G6he.    Difibrent;  diftrently;  apart;  separate;  sepaivtely^ 

removed ;  contrary ;  uncommon ;  also  elsewheici ;  -whioh 

last  word  cannot  be  expressed  by  g^he-gtfhe^  which  see. 
Gfiie-g£he.    The  same  meaniDg  aa  gtfke^  only  that  it  does 

not  mean  elsewhere. 
Gfle.    A  dike ;  a  ditch  ;  to  dig;  to  mCrench. . 
Gfle-gde.    Earth  or.monld;  the  ground;  ne^ g/lr^ liviag 

in  mud. 
Ofie-gel6a.    Muddy ;  miry. 
Gel£a.    A  conch ;  also  muddy ;  slimy. 
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G&emw/too.    The  common  earth-wona, 

G6mo.    The  eyelash. 

G6moo.    To  wink. 

G^oa.    To  champ;  to  munch;   to   deTOur;  to   eftt;   to-.* 
corrode  or  canker^  as  iron  or  cloth  with  age  and  ex- 
posure. 

Genlinga.    Food;  also  anj  phK:e  where  people  hare  lat  / 
down  to  eat. 

Ger.     The  sign  of  the  infinitive  mood  t9 ;  also  of  the  sub*«  - 
jnnetiTe  or  potential  mood  lAiM. 

Ger.    Thou. 

G6te.  The  abdomen ;  the  belly;,  the  stomach ;  the  gizzard 
of  fowls. 

G6tOo.    Lame ;  to  hobUe.;  mHe^m4k  gitoo,  to  hop, 

Ghe.  A  quarrel ;  disturbance ;  affiray ;  dispute ;  to  wran- 
gle ;  to  dispute. 

Gi.    Tow&isUe. 

Gi.  At;  to;  into;  than  (see  g>a»)  towards;  among; 
through;  nntU;  before  (in  pomt  of  excellence;) 
against;  opposite. 

Gia.  Than ;  (only  used  when  the  subject  referred  to  for 
comparison  has  a  proper  name^  as  this  box  is  heavier 
ikam  Toobo' ;  otherwise  gi  is  used ;)  also  to  or  tawarAi, 
used  before  proper  names. 

Gi-ai,    There ;  in  that  place, 

Gi-abrfpoga.    Above;  aloli;.on;  upon. 

Giate.    To;  nafeccw  ia  giatc  gi^mwti/hot ■  lie .commandled 
tbsm  I  he  bade  to  them ;  amoiig ;  used,  chiefly.befora  • 
pronouns,  « 

Gi4>o'too«    On  one  side ;  towards. 

GUfii    Where?  whither? 

Gi-1489«    Upwards. 

Gi*h6na.    There;  thilher.  . 

Gi-ihfni.    Here ;  hither;  to  Ibis  place* 
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Oi-Mfo.    Downwards* 

6i-l£lo.    Below ;  down ;  downwards* 

Gi-loto.    In  the  middle;  amidst;  halfway;  inside;  in. 

Gt-4nooVu    In  froat;  irst  in  vank  or  place ;  forwards ;  lie* 

fOMv 

Gi«moo'i.    Behind ;  or  last  in  rank  or  place ;  backwwrdis. 
GiHDooAi.    Ahrsed ;  in  a  diatant  eoiintry. 
'Gri<Wta.    On  shore ;  inland. 
Gi<4ooa«    Outside;  oiit;  witfaouS. 
Gi-towmooli.    Abaft;  aslem. 
Gia.    The  gorge  or  throat ;  the  neck. 

Kaw  gia.    Xe  stnogle. 
GifiS.    Where. 
Gigihi.    To  argae  olMtineeely  or  contradict^riljr ;  to  eUtoh ; 

to  contradict. 
Gih6.     There ;  in  that  place ;  thither. 
Gih6aa.    To  the  left  hand ;  on  the  left  hand  or  side. 
Gihfea.    Theve ;  iti  that  plaee;  thither. 
OAu    Bark  of  d  tree ;  paring ;  skin,  husk,  OS  hull ;  hide  or 

skin  of  an  animal » living  or  dead. 

Gttcht.    Tofile;  flKngs. 

Gfbo.    Amilliea. 

Gi-mato'w.     To  the  right  hand. 

Gimo^ooa.    Both  ;  the  dual  nunfber  of  Che  pronoun  nio« 

Gimo^to'loo.  Ye;  yoii;  your;  (used  oifly  when  ShiM  or 
moM  peraons  ave^  signified) 

GInioiwooa.  WWtwo^holhof  oe;  our;  (iheAud'MBiber 
oSmaWf  used  only  when  the  person  spoken  to  is  uol  in- 
cluded.) 

Gfaii6wtoloo.  Us;  our;  (used only sAenthbfMtoStfnspbkea 
to  is  not  included,  and  when  three  or'iMsm  aftre  tfeaflt.) 

GnoVooa.  They ;  them ;  their  $  fi4mb  btfytiro  sM  ei|^ 
nified ;  vide  gtMomhfkf&f}  tM/k  of  Aem. 
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Ginowoo'a-be.    Themselves ;   their  own ;  (when  two  only 
are  si^ified),  vide  ginamtJUnhbc. 

Ginowtoloo.    Thej ;  them ;  their;   (when  three  or  SMre 
ere  signified),  vide  gimo'wooa^ 

Ginowto^oo-be.    Themselves ;  their  own ;  (when  three  or 
more  are  signified )»  vide  gino'wooa'be, 

Gfoo.     A  crane  ;  (a  bird). 

Gita.    The  pronoun  I^  (used  in  answer  to  a  question,  or 
after  a  verb). 

--*—  Tetanus,  trismus.    Spasms ;  convulsions. 

Gi^te.    To  view  at  a  distance,  as  the  land  when  at  distance ; 
to  appear ;  to  view. 

Gi-tooa.    Behind ;  at  the  back  of. 

Gitowtodoo.    We. 

Gn^ko.    Blubber;  fat;  grease. 

P^nignico.    Greasjr;  to  rub  with  grease. 

Gnacofw.    The  plural  of  tee^w,  a  score ;  nsed  only  in  count- 
ing out  yams  and  fish. 

Gn6c6w.    The  inside;  viscera;  bowels. 

Gnafi-gnafi.    A  mat. 

Gn£hi.    To  make;  to  fashion. 

Gnahi  •c6vi.    Maltreatment. 

Gntiii-g6he.    To  alter. 

Gnah61o.    Fleetness ;  swiftness ;  fiut  sailing* 

Gnah6w.    A  war  arrow. 

Gnilow     To  disappear;  to  forget. 

Gnaloo.     A  billow ;  surf;  surge* 

( tnino.    Red-faced ;  flushed ;  sun-bumt ;  blowzy* 

Cinagndw.    Headache* 

tjn&ooa.  A  kind  of  cutaneous  eruption,  much  resembling 
the  itch,  (psora,)  but  confined  generally  to  the  solea  of 
the  feet,  and  between  the  toes,  and  supposed  to  arise 
from  not  washing  the  feet  sufficiently  before  going  to 
bed,  particularly  after  walking  in  clayey  places;  it 
sometimes  appears  on  the  hands  { is  not  contagious. 
VOL.  II.  d 
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Gnao6e*    Employment;  wock;  alsomotien; 

Fa  gnao6e.    Diligent. 
GnaU'.    Difficult. 

Ca'ca  gnata'.    To  climb ;  (i.  e.  to  get  up  with  difli- 

cuky.) 
Mow  gni^taf.    Scarce. 
Goa'too.  The  substance  used  for  clothings  prepared  from  the 
bark  of  the  Chinese  paper  mulberry  tree,  and  im- 
printed :  before  it  is  imprinted,  it  is  called  tafpa. 
Gniiw-gnaw.    A  great  cowardly  fellow  that  does  nothing . 

but  talk;  a  braggadocio. 
Gnedji.    Hull ;  husk ;  pod ;  a  shell.    Gnedji  nioo^  coco** 

nut  shells. 
Gn£]e.    A  baboon ;  a  monkey. 
Gnignila.     Bright ;  polished  ;  brilliant. 
Gnofo6a.     Easy ;    easily ;    plain  ;  evident ;    unprohibited  ; 

not  forbidden ;  not  tabooed. 
Gn6ngo.    A  seagull. 
Gn6ooe.    To  till  the  land;  agricultural  work. 

•Tai  gno'ooeia.    Uncultivated. 
Gno6too.    Mouth  of  any  animal ;  beak  of  a  bird. 

Gno6too  hooa.    Droll  in  speech. 
Gno6to61ow.    Loquacity;  garrulity;  talkative;  loquacjiwi* ^ 
Gnow-^    A  firebrand ;  a  fiiestick. 
Goo.    The  sign  of  the  second  person  tingular  of  the  present 

tense ;  gooa,  being  changed  into  goo,     ( See  gooo.) 
Go6a.    The  sign  of  the  present  tense ;  in  the  second  person 

singular,  it  makes  goo. 
Go6a-loa.    Heretofore ;  formerly ;  a  long  time  ago. 
Go6i.    Blind;  blindness. 
Gooli.    A  dog. 

Go61i&fi'ne.    A  bitch., 
Goolo.    A  cauldron ;  a  kettle. 
Goo'm*.    A  mouse}  a  rat. 
Goomila.    The  sweet  potatoes 
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GMin6te.    A  trough ;  a  dish. 

Go6mi.    To  inTestigate ;  to  March ;  to  explore. 

Goo^oo.    A  louse. 

Gootoo'fu    L0U8J. 

H. 

Ha.    To  display ;  to  shew ;  to  appear. 
Habe.     A  cripple. 

Ve  ULbe.    Club-footed. 
Hige.    Up. 
Haha'nga.    A  reef. 

Hah6v7.    The  dew ;  a  fog ;  a  mist ;  a  haze. 
Hahdge.    That  end  of  any  island  which  is  mQst  towards  the 

north ;  or  if  it  should  happen  to  lie  east  and  west,  that 

end  which  is  most  towards  the  east :  (from  kage,  up.) 
H&i.    To  tear;  to  cut 
Hai  h^i.     To  dilacerate. 
Haichia.    To  enchain ;  to  tear  to  pieces. 
Hila.    Entrance;  door-way;   road  into  a  phmtation   or 

wood ;  an  error ;  to  err. 
Htiafelo^w.    A  house  where  canoes  are  kept. 
H^lla.    To  miss;  to  fail ;  to  blunder ;  ta'i  ha'Uay  inevitable; 

wrong ;  amiss ;  a  mistake  ;  a  road  or  path ;  a  channel 

into  a  port. 

Hilla  u/ho.    A  drawbridge;  (to'l^o,  to  drag;  to 
draw.) 
Himma.    The  smallest  canoe  of  a  double  capoe. 
Hamma  tefoo'ar    A  single  sailing  canoe. 
H^o.    Envy;  a  wish. 

Fu'cca  hamo.    To  envy ;  to  wish. 
Hamoo'chi.    To  snatch. 
Hamoochia.    To  grudge;  to  envy. 
Havili.    A  blast ;  a  gale. 
Havili-vili.    A  breeze. 
Hftwla.    To  escape ;  to  flee. 

d2 
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He.     The  article  the  or  a ;  there. 

— .     A  grasshopper* 

Hea.  The  name  of  a  tree,  from  the  fruit  of  which  is  ex-^ 
pressed  a  glutinous  ved  varnish,  called  also  kea^  and  it 
used  to  Yarnish  and  stain  the  finest  gnatoo,  which  is 
then  called  ioogi  hda.  The  hea  tree  is  only  plentiful  at 
Vavaoo* 

Heafho.    Future. 

Heahd^ni.    To  day,  (contracted  from  he  oho  coeni.y 

Hica.    To  sit  down  on  a  chair,  bank,  or  bench ;  to  enbark. 

Heca-inga.    A  bench. 

He€*    To  err;  astray;  wandering* 

He.h4?    What? 

Heh61e.    an  incision ;  to  cut. 

Heh&igi.    Early. 

H6ke  h6ke.    Slippery ;  slimy ;  slipperiness ;  to  slide. 

H£la«    Fatigue ;  breathless ;  short  of  breath. 
T&i  hila.    Indefatigable. 

H61e.    To  cut;  also  a  knife;  he^leoofaf  to  cat  in  twos  t* 
divide;  evasion;  to  dissemble;  to  decoy;  a  trap;  a 
snare ;  now  Me,  to  snare  (with  auitring.) 
H61et^    A  sword. 

Helec6chi.    Scissars. 

H61oo«    A  comb ;  to  comb. 

H£ma.    The  left. 

Ni'ma  h6ma*      The  left  hand;  nima  maicfw,  the 
right  hand. 

He  moo/i.    Hereafter. 

H6na.    There;  thither. 

Hingi-h6ngi.    Morning ;  break  of  day. 

H6dL    Here. 

Hi*    Emissio  seminis  animaKum :  semen  animalium* 

Hi'oo.    To  take  up  any  thing  that  has  been  collected  to- 
gether: the  name  of  a  game. 

HiTo.    Down;  below* 
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Hifo^ga.    Declivity. 

HVggi,    To  raise ;  to  lift ;  to  heave. 

Hihrfo.  That  end  of  an  island  which  is  towards  the  south ; 
if  the  island  should  lie  east  and  west,  that  end  which  is 
towards  the  west,  (from  kPfo,  down.)     See  Hah^e. 

Hill.  To  leave  off  or  finish  any  work  or  operation ;  to  put 
or  place  up  or  upon. 

Hili^nga.  End  or  termination,  (in  a  moral  sense,)  as  the 
termination  of  happiness  or  misery. 

Hili^nga  g61e-g61e.  The  fifth  lunar  month ;  hiUnga^  a  cor- 
ruption of  hHumga :  geie^gdct  ^  dig,  because  in  this 
month  they  cease  digging  the  ground  lor  planting  yams. 

Hili'nga.ro6a.  (The  end  of  thmgs  ;)  the  name  of  the 
eighth  lunar  month ;  the  month  in  which  the  princi- 
pal agricultural  work  of  the  season  is  finished. 

Hi'lo.    The  anus. 

Hi'na.  A  gourd ;  a  bottle ;  a  spider ;  hoary  headed ;  grey 
withiige. 

Hi^na-hi'na.    White. 

Hi^nga.    To  fall ;  to  tumble. 

Jiingo'a.    Name;  appellation. 

Hi'va.    The  numeral  nine. 

HiVa.    To  sing. 

Hi'va  ongofooloo.    Ninety. 

Ho.    The  possessive  pronoun  yotar, 

Ho'bo.    To  caper ;  to  jump ;  a  jump. 

Ho1)o-ho4>o.    To  frisks 

Ho^ca.    To  stab;  a  laAce ;  a  thrust;  a  passado. 

Ho'co.    To  flow. 

Tihi  ho'co.    High  water. 

Hoholo.    To  grind. 

Hoho'ni.    Large  cocoa-nut  shells  to  hold  water. 

Holi.    Eager. 

Holi'chi.  The  open  part  of  a  house  from  the  eaves  to  the 
ground. 
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H(ylla«    To  run  away,  (as  from  danger ;)  to  desert. 

Holo.     Friction;  rubbing. 

Ho^o-holo.    A  towel ;  to  acmb  ;  to  wipe. 

Holo'i.    To  chafe  ;  to  rub  ;  to  wipe. 

Ho'nge.    Dearth ;  famine  ;  starvation. 

Hoo.    To  deprecate ;  to  pray ;  to  intreat ;  to  be  submissive ; 

to  beg  pardon  ;  to  boil  or  stew. 
Hoo' :  vy  hoo.  Broth  made  from  fish,  (having  no  other  broth.) 
Hoo'a.    A  joke ;  jocose ;  merry. 

M^tta  hoo'a.    Handsome. 
Hoo^goo.    To  dive ;  to  flounce  in  the  water ;  to  immerge. 
Hoo  hifo.     To  crouch. 

Hoodoo.    The  female  breast :  the  dug  or  teat  of  any  ani- 
mal ;   also  milk ;   a  fork  or  skewer ;  also  to  stick  or 

pierce  with  a  fork  or  skewer. 
Hoo'i.    A  bone ;  also  a  needle  or  pin,  (being  originally 

made  of  bone. ) 
Hooli.    A  sprout  from  the  root  of  a  plant ;  a  sapling. 
Hoo'noo.    To  singe. 
Hoo^noo  hoo^noo.     To  singe. 
Hoonoo'gi.    To  stick  a  skewer  or  peg  in  any  thing ;  the 

name  of  the  stick  put  in  the  ground  for  the  tendrils  of 

the  yams  to  rest  on. 
Hoo  o.    To  till  the  land ;  also  a  wooden  instrument  u«ed 

for  digging,  &c.;   also    taste  or  flavour,  koi^o  Hik, 

luscious. 

Hoo  o  gele.    An  instrument  to  dig  holes  for  plant- 
ing yams. 
—  boo/e.     An  instrument  to  weed  with. 
Hoo  o  ky'.    Greedy ;  gluttonous ;  eager  after  food. 
Ho'pa. '  The  banana. 
Hotoo'a.    An  immaterial  being,  as  a  god,  spirit,  soul>  appari* 

tion  or  phantom ;  also  any  eril  coming,  as  it  were,  by 

the  infliction  of  the  gods ;  a  bodily  compbint ;  a  boil. 

This  word  is  also  sometimes  applied  to  foreigners. 
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Hotoo^A  poV.    A  demon. 

How.    A  kmg :  the  supreme  chief,  not  as  to  rank  but  as  to 

power. 
How.    To  come  ;  to  appproach. 
How-chi'a.    Miaty;  foggy;  cloudy. 
How  no'a.    To  come  or  happen  accidentally^  or  without  any 

intentioni  aa  it  were  by  chanise  ;  incidental* 

I. 
I.    A  fan. 

la*    The  pronoun  he,  (uaed  either  before  or  after  the  ferb.) 

Ia-oo-6.    Interjection  Ah  !  expreMive  ^therof  pity  or  pain. 

la-whc.    An  interjection  of  disdain,  contempt,  diigust. 

I'boo.    A  cup ;  mug ;  saucer ;  a  cocoa-nut  shell  to  drink 

out  of. 
Pea.    A  fish ;  fish. 
IK.    Where;  whither, 
rfi.    To  blow. 
I'fi  £fi.    Evening ;  from  tji  to  blow,  afji  the  fire,  because  at 

the  coming  on  of  the  night  they  blow  up  the  embers 

into  a  flame  to  Jight  the  torches  or  lamps. 
Igi.     Diminutive ;  exiguous ;  little ;  tiny ;  the  mallet  with 
.    which  they  beat  out  the  bark  of  the  kea'bo  to  form  tjptu 
Fgoo.    The  tail. 
Ilioo.    The  nose;  also  used  as  our  word  nozle,  applied 

fantastically  to  the  prominence  of  any  thing. 
IhodTftca.   Having  a  large  nose. 
lky\    The  negative  no ;  never ;  none. 

Ik/-ob]fto.    Not  at  all. 
Iky  taha.    No  one ;  nobody. 
IQa.    A  mole  or  mark  in  the  skin. 
Ilaw.    To  perceive ;  to  ascertain ;  to  see. 
Uo'a.    To  ascertain  i  to  perceive ;  to  detect  or  discover. 

Talilo'a.    Invisible. 
Ilo^nga.    A  crease,  mark,  or  impression ;  a  symptom,  omen, 

or  sign. 
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Uo'Dgft  caffo.    The  cicatrix  of  a  wound  made  by  a 

warlike  instrument. 
I16nga  e  lav6a ;  the  cicatrix  of  a  wound  from  an 

ulcer,  &c, 
—  vae  ;  a  footstep,  or  mark  of  the  foot  on  the 
ground. 
Indchi.    A  share;  ako  the  name  of  a  certain  public  cere- 
mony of  a  reh'gious  nature. 
Inoo.     To  drink. 
I'o.    The  affirmative^  yes* 
I6ho.    To  yell ;  to  scream. 
I^sa.    An  expression,  either  of  anger  or  vexation. 
I'ta.    Anger;  displeasure;  vexed;  angry. 

J. 

Jia.    To  net ;  to  entangle ;  a  place  to  catch  birds, 

Jiaw'ta.    A  looking-glass. 

Ji^nna.     A  person. 

Jio.    A  stare ;  a  look ;  to  peep. 

Jio4ngi!     Behold!  look  there  I 

—  my!     Behold !  look  here  i 

—  6too.    Look  at  yourself  (as  in  a  mirror,  or  reflect- 

ing sur&ce). 

K. 

K6ve-k6ve.    A  familiar  phrase,  implying  one's  disbelief  of 
any  thing  asserted. 

Kevigi.    The  crab-fish. 

Kiji  kiji  vy'.    The  horse-fly. 

Kiklla.    Dazzling ;  to  flare ;  to  shine  powerfuUy. 

Kila-kila.     Same  as  kiki'la. 

Ky.    To  eat ;  to  take  a  meal. 

Ky  b6ngi  b6ngi.  The  first  meal  taken  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  breakfiut :  but  they  have  no  set  hours  for 
eating. 
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Ky  ftcca  ffi  dfi.  A  meal  taken  in  the  erening;  tapper. 
Fia-ky.    Hunger ;  hungry :  fia^  to  want ;  hf^  to  eat, 
Ho6d-ky.  Ravenous  after  food ;  greedy :  ko6'6^  taste» 
or  flavour. 
Ky.    Thifl  word  has  a  very  different  meaning  from  the  above, 
when  joined  to  Jbnnoo'a,  the  land,  or  country;  as  Ay 
Jbnnoo'a,  a  vassal,  or  servant;  also  the  common  peo- 
ple in  general ;  the  populace.    It  also  forms  the  first 
syllable  of  some  words,  the  other  part  of  which  might 
originally  have  some  meaning  now  lost  or  corrupted  into 
a  difierent  sense. 
Kyha".    To  thieve ;  to  steal. 
KyhlchSa.    Stolen. 
Kyinga.    A  relation  or  kinsman. 
Kyninga.    A  meal ;  victuals. 
Ky-vale*    Greedy;  gluttonous. 


Lbu    a  sail  of  a  canoe,  or  other  vessel* 

JFy  la.    Hoist  the  sail ;  ioogoo  la,  lower  the  ual;fdioo 
la,  furl  the  sail;  Aiggi  la,  tack  about ;yb<icAf  /a, 
haul  on  the  sheet 
LAa.    The  sun;  sunshine. 
LAoo.    To  flatter  -,  to  coax ;  flattery;  sycophantic. 

Lal4boo.    The  same  meaning. 
JAe.    The  brow,  or  forehead* 
liifa.    Flat. 

Ltfa^lifa,  LaUfii.    Flat ;  more  frequently  used  than 
lAiffa. 
^-— •    The  ringworm,  or  tetter. 
IAB6.    A  sort  of  game,  or  sport. 

Llihe.    Lime,  which  they  make  from  coral,  and  use  in  dving, 
as  a  mordant ;  they  also  use  it  to  the  hair  (mized  up 
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with  water),  to  make  it  of  a  flaxen  coIouTj  and  ren- 
der it  strong  and  stiff. 

L4he-Mhe.    Limy ;  replete  with  lime. 

Ldhi.    Many ;  abundant ;  enough  :  powerful ;  great ;  big : 
divers ;  several. 
Fia-I&hi-    To  brag ;  to  boast  (Jt%  to  want  or  wish ; 

lafkif  great,  or  big). 
Ldhi^nge.    Bigger;  more. 

Liho.    The  scrotum. 

LaUboo*    Same  as  It/boOf  to  flatter;  to  coax ;  flattery* 

Lal&£b.    Flat. 

Laldnga.    To  weave  (derived  from  bfnga). 

Lal^ta.    See  L4ta. 

Lal^va.  To  tie  or  fasten  the  beams  of  canoes,  or  of  houses 
with  plait,  made  of  the  husk  of  the  cocoa*nut,  and  which 
is  done  in  a  particular  manner. 

L^lo*  Down ;  below;  beneath;  deep ;  the  bottom  of  anything. 

Limoo.  To  chew ;  to  craunch ;  to  grind  between  the  teeth, 

L4nga«  To  plait  mats ;  to  weave  ;  to  build,  make,  or  ma- 
nufacture: a  long  pole  used  to  loosen  or  break  the 
ground  for  the  purpose  of  planting  yams. 

I4ngi.  The  sky ;  also  the  name  given  to  the  burial  place 
of  Tooitonga  during  the  time  of  the  ceremony  of  burial ; 
the  ceremony  itself  is  also  so  called.  To  sing ;  a  body 
of  singers. 

L^ngi  ma.    A  dear  sky. 
—  o61i.    Cloudy. 

Lingo.    A  fly  (the  common  house-fly). 

Laoo.    To  exfoliate;  to  shdl,  or  peel  off. 

La'pachi'a.    To  rush  upon  and  kill. 

Lita.  Tame;  domesticated;  to  be  contented  with  one's 
situation  or  circumstances. 

LkvkMu  A  wound,  as* an  abscess,  or  ulcer;  orany  wound^ 
except  from  a  warlike  instrument. 
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L6a«    Speech ;  Toice ;  language, 

L6i  fa«    Hoarflene&s. 
L&o*    Leaves  of  the  breadrfruit  tree,  tewed  together  for 

the  purpose  of  coTering  food  in  cooking,  to  keep  in  the 

steam. 
Lflle.    To  run.  ' 

LeUe  nioo6i.    Astonished;  surprised  (mSoo'if  life), 
because  under  great  surprise  or  astonishment, 
one  is  seemingly  left  without  powers  of  life  or 
action. 
Lell^a.     Adrift ;  driven  to  leeward. 
L£moo.    The  buttocks. 
L6o.    To  guard ;  to  watch  ;  a  sentinel. 

Fa-l6o.    Vigilant. 
L6pa.    A  well. 
Leva.    Adv.  accordingly. 
Li*    To  toss  (as  any  thing  light). 
Lia-lia.    Disagreeable  to  the  sight ;  abominable. 
Lidgi.    To  abandon ;  to  throw  away;  the  name  of  a  game. 
Llchi.    To  fling ;  to  throw  with  force,  as  a  stone,  or  a  ball ; 

but  is  not  applicable  to  throwing  a  spear,  which  is  vdb, 
Liha.    A  nit ;  an  egg  of  a  louse. 
Liha-mo6a.  .  The  name  of  the  first  lunar  month   (mo&a, 

first). 
moo'i.    The  name  of  the  second  lunar  month  (nmoV, 

the  seciMid,  the  one  following). 
Lili.    Anger. 

Lilingi.    To  diffuse ;  pour  out  (same  as  Vngi), 
Lill6.    Good ;  kind :  also  peace ;  order ;  good  sti^  of  things. 
Lille-y'.    To  improve. 
Limoo.    Sea-weed. 

Llnga.    The  male  organs  of  generation  (a  volgarism)* 
Lingi.    To  pour  out ;  to  diffuse  (see  UWngi). 
Lloo.    The  hold  in  a  vessel. 
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Lo.    An  ant ;  the  leaf  of  a  plant. 

Lo'gnoo'iao.    The  lips.    Lo^aw,  the  innde  bark  of  the 
few,  split  into  shreds  to  strain  cava^  or  cocoa-nut 
juice. 
Lo-too'too.    The  bark  of  the  h^abo,  when  beaten  out, 
in  the  preparation  of  t^pa. 
L6a«    Ancient ;  former }  long  ago ;  tedious :  also  to  paint 
the  face  in  time  of  war. 
Gooa  16a.    Heretofore. 
-—-16a.    Long;  extended;  tall;  tallness;  sea-sickness. 
L6&.     To  soar  ;  also  a  paper  kite. 
L6hi.     Falsehood ;  assumed  conduct ;  sham ;  fSidse ;  to  lie ; 

to  relate  erroneously. 
L6hi£igi.    An  aspersion ;  a  false  report ;  to  delude  by  a  false 

report. 
L6hoo.     A  crook  to  hook  down  the  branches  of  trees,  for 
the  purpose  of  gathering  their  fruit  (aB  the  bread 
fruity  &c.). 
L6I0.    Oil. 

L61o-]6lo.    Oily. 
Lolo«.    See  Loa-loa. 
Loloa-ange.    Long  enough. 
Lol6mi.    To  defer;  to  put  off;  to  press  down. 
Lol6ngo.     Quiet ;  still ;  peaceful. 
Lol6to.    Deep;  depth. 

Lolot6nga.    Already;  time;  period;  then;  at  that  time  ; 
during  that  time ;  whilst. 

Lolot6nga  be  mdo6i.    Life-time. 
ii6na.    The  hiccups  (singultus). 
L6ngo-16ngo.    Quiet ;  still ;  peaceful.    See  L^U/ngo. 
Long6a.    Noise ;  noisy  $  blusterous  in  ^ech. 
Lo6a.    To  disgoige ;  to  vomit :  sea-sickness. 
Lo6be.    A  dove. 
L06I00.    An  owl. 
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L06I00-I06I00.    To  shake ;  to  jolt* 

Lo6d«    A  hole ;  a  pit ;  a  valley ;  a  hollow  place. 
Lo6d  he  lo.     An  ant-hill. 
lo6d.    Hollow. 

Looo'le.    Prteputium. 

L000I00.  The  hair  of  the  head.  This  word  is,  perhapr, 
derived  from  hw,  and  aoloo :  low,  of  itself,  means  the 
hair  of  the  head ;  but  oJloo  (the  head],  is  sometimes 
added,  and  both  words  condensed  into  Ukx/bo,  This 
word,  however,  is  only  used  to  express  long  hair.   Vide 

Lo/pa.    A  sea  term,  usually  joined  with  fa9nna,  a  mast ;  as 

kpa  hefcfrmm^  to  set  up  the  mast  by  the*backstays. 
Lo^to.    Mind;  temper;  idea;  opinion;  disposition. 
Lo^to  bo'to.    Wise ;  having  knowledge. 
-^— h£e.    Frantic;  insane;  delirious. 
— *— lAi.      Ambitious;    haughty;    high  minded; 
spirited. 

lUK.    Good  disposition ;  good  nature. 

—  mah^lo.    Jealous;  jealousy;  suspicion. 
-—  tiha;  or  loto  fiicca  t^Uia.    To  be  of  one  mind; 

unanimous. 
^-—  oo'a.    Double  minded ;  deceitful. 
^— -tow.    Brave;  courageous;  heroic. 
•— ^  v61e.    Ignorant. 

Co  &C00  lo'to.    It  is  my  mind ;  that  is  my  opinion. 
Lo'to.    This  word  also  means  the  middle,  the  centre,  or 
that  which  is  inclosed. 

Lo'to  fonnoo^a.    Midland. 

Fohhoo'a  lo'to.    A  sepulchre  (as  being  inclosed  in 

the  ground). 
Lo'to  api.    Plantation  round  a  house  (inclosed  in). 
Gi  lo'to.    Amidst ;  among ;  half  way. 
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Loto.  *  Thk  word  is  abo  used  with  C(/t  (co  he)  before  it»  as' 
a  sort  of  inteijection :  thus  co'e  Uto  /  what's  to  be  dooe! 
coe^loto^hcli !  who  can  help  it! 
Lotoa^    An  inclosed  place ;  a  fenced  place* 

Lotoa'  booa'ca ;  a  hogsty, 
Lo^toa'^nge.    Inwardly. 

Lo'too.    Adoration;  invocation;  to  invoke;  to  pray. 
Lavosa^.    A  pit&ll  with  pointed  stakes  driven  into  the  bot« 
torn,  the  hole  being  covered  over  with  alight  twigs, 
leaves,  griiss,  &c. 
Low.    To  discourse :  to  talk ;  to  relate ;  to  inform ;  to  nar- 
rate :  hearsay;  report. 
Loiuhbifiu    Nonsensical  discourse ;  tittle  tattle :  hisi 
alone  is  not  used,  it  were    therefore  better, 
perhaps,  to  join  the  two  into  one  word,  thus, 

Lom  lu/a.  To  talk  at  random,  or  carelessly,  without 
any  particular  intent,  either  thorough  igndrance, 
or  want  of  attention.    Vide  iVba. 

Gnoi^ioo  hw.  Loquacity ;  talkativeness :  gmtMoo,  the 
mouth. 

Lom  gifta   (an  idiomatic  phrase)*     I  should  have 
thought;  methinks. 
— *.    Measure  of  the  surface  of  any  thing ;  quantity  of 
area,  or  expimsion. 

Lowl&hi.    Broad;  expansive. 

—  chi.    Narrow.  » 

■  >    The  hair  of  the  head. 

Looo'loo.  A  long  head  of  hair :  it  is  atime  doubf 
whether  this  word  is  derived  from  law  m/ho^  or 
h'a  oofloo  (foa,  long,  oc/loo,  head) ;  but  lew  oofloo 
does  not  afibrd  the  idea  of  length,  nor  does  h^s 
Qufho  aiFord  the  idea  of  hair. 
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Low.    To  count ;  to  calculate. 

'    .    To  nip,  or  pinch. 
.    A  leaf  (of  a  tree) ;  lowfetafgi,  a  single  sheet,  or  piece 

of  tafpa. 
Lowbisi.    Nonsensical  discourse;  tittle  tattle.    Vide  LoWf 

to  discourse. 
hovrcGw,    Proud;  haughty;  arrogant. 
Low-nima.    The  hand.    Ni^ma  is  a  word  significant  of  the 

hand  and  arm  together;  law  means  surface,  and  the 

hand  is  that  part  of  the  ni'ma  which  has  proportionally 

most  surface. 
Ly^gi.    A  crash ;  to  press,  or  break  to  pieces. 

M. 

Ma.    Ashamed;  bashful. 
— •    Clear;  white;  pure;  immaculate;  sheer. 
— .    To  chew ;  a  mouthful;  a  morsel. 
— .    A  sort  of  food  consisting  of  bread  fruit,  plantains,  or 
bananas,  buried  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  undor 
ground,  so  as  to  ferment, 
— •    The  conjunction,  and,  probably  corrupted  from  mo, 
but  used  only  in  connecting  numbers :  also  the  prepo* 
sitionyor. 
Mi^anga.    A  mouthful ;  a  mo^L 
M^boo.    To  whistle. 

Mabo6n].     To  shut,  or  dose  up ;  to  block  up. 
Micca.    A  stone ;  a  rock. 

Micca-m&cca.    Stony;  craggy:  maccarmaccthiat 

thewme. 
Faligi  m&cca.    Payed  with  stones. 
Macca  hoonoo.    A  particular  sort  of  black  pebble, ' 
made  hot  for  the  purpose  of  cooking. 
Macoati.    A  sling  to  throw  stones  with. 
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Maeawna.    FuD  fed ;  a  bellyful ;  satisfied. 
MachSla.    Sharp ;  having  an  edge,  as  a  knift. 
MachiniTOO.    A  particular  kind  of  club. 
Mac6hi.    To  scratch.  • 
Ma£nne.    To  tickle ;  to  irritate  by  tickling. 

Ma£ane-6nne.    To  tickle ;  to  irritate  by  tickling. 
— —  gnofoo^a.    Ticklish ;  easy  to  tickle. 
Mafi.    Crack;  rent;  fissure;  flaw;  split. 
Mafkchi  (probably  a  corruption  ofmqfSchif  which  see). 
MafihL    A  cleft ;  a  crack,  or  fissure,  in  any  thing  (same  as 

maf6). 
Mafdnna.    Heat ;  warmth ;  either  of  the  sun,  fire,  or  any 

thing  else. 
Mafato6a.    To  sneeze* 

Maf£chi.    Broken ;  disjointed  ;  separated  firom  by  fracture. 
Maf6hi.    Stripped  off  as  the  bark  from  a  tree;  marked  wifh 

scratches* 
Mtfoo.    The  heart  of  any  animal. 
M6ha»    Empty;  vacant. 

M^haUfo.    To  ebb. 
Tdhe  mamdha.    Ebb  tide. 
■        miha.    A  shelf,  or  shallow. 
Maha'gi.    Sickness;  disease. 

Maha'gi  bihia ;  contagion. 
Mahafi.    To  tear.    See  Mahai^hai. 
.  ha'i.    To  tatter ;  to  tear ;  to  make  ragged. 

Mahalo.    Distrustful;  suspicious:  doubt;  suspicion. 

Mahalo-halo.    To  suspect. 
Malie.    Acid;  sour;  tart. 

Ma'he-ma'he.    Sourish;  very  sour. 
Mafhe-ma'lie.    A  dolphin. 

Mah61e.    A  cut ;  a  gash  made  with  any  sharp  instrument. 
Ma1ii«    A  peculiar  kind  of  bandage,  resembling  what  is 
called,  in  surgery,  the  T  bandage,  passing  round  the 
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waist,  and  betwean  the  legs :  it  is  worn  by  the  oatiTM 
of  these  islands  chiefly  in  time  of  war»  being  then»  in 
other  respects,  naked:  it  forms,  Jiowever,  thf3  only 
dress  of  the  Fiji  islands. 

Mahina*  The  moon;  moonlight;  moonshine:  a  lunar 
month, 

Mahoa/.    A  plant;  the  glutinous  root  of  which  is  used  for 
the  same  purpose  as  the  io^  which  see.    Of  this  rootds 
.    abo  preparjsd  a  sort  of  flour,  used  as  an  article  of  diet. 

Maho6noo.  A  blight :  parched ;  blighted  by  intense  heat 
(same  as  mohoonoo). 

Makila*    To  twmkle  like  the  stars ;  starlike. 

MaAa*    111  luck  of  any  kind. 

Mala'i.  A  piece  of  ground*  generally  hje^re  a  Iftige  liouse» 
orobiePs^rave,  where  public  ceremonies  are  princi- 
pally held. 

Mala'ia.  Unlucky;  unfortunate;  an  evil;  a  public  car 
lamity. 

Malala.    Charcoal;  embers;  cindeiv, 

Mala'bga.    A  public  speech. 

Mal£ca.    Bodily  pleasure ;  seiisual  grfttificatipn. 

Malie.  Well!  well  dQi^e!  bravo!  (egression  of  appro- 
bation on  public  occasippci)* 

— .    Exactly;  nicely. 

Valie  069L.  malle.    Jo  divi A^  ei^ly  in  tv^p. 
H6le  06a  malie.    To  c^t  exactly  in  .tjwp. 

Malo',    Rest;  ease;  welcpme. 

— .  A  term  pf  encourageqient  to  bear  pain  or  ,)iavd 
labour;  well  borne  1  bravely  suff^^  1 

Malo^hi.     Strong;  able. 

Chino-malolu ;  .abierbpdied. 

. ange.    Potently ;  ^trppgiy ;  wi*  ^bpfUly  atr^pgth. 

Malolor.    Rested ;  refreshed :  rest ;  tfrfrpsbmant. 
VOL.  II.  e 
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Maloo.  The  shade ;  shadow  of  any  large  object,  as  a  house, 
hill,  or  trees ;  sunless ;  cool ;  refreshing. 

1  maloo.    Shady.     See  Mafloo. 

Mafnuu    The  world ;  human  beings ;  society  at  large. 
Mea  ma'ma ;  any  thing  belonging  to  this  world. 

.    Light  from  the  sun,  or  fire ;  a  torch  ;  torch-light. 

M^m^.     The  lungs,  or  lights  of  any  animal. 

.    Light,  in  contradistinction  to  heavy. 
Mama'e.    The  plantain ;  either  the  tree  or  the  fruit. 
Mama^fii.    Heavy;  weighty;  ponderous. 
Mamalia.    Shallow;  not  deep. 

Talii  mamaha.    Ebb  tide. 
Mamalii.    Ache,  or  pain ;  to  give  pain ;  painful ;  severe. 
— — —  a'nge.     Painfully ;  severely. 
Mama'na.    To  be  in  love  with ;  to  be  enamoured  of. 
Mama'oo.    Distant;  afar;  aloof. 
1       ■     -  ange.     Farther. 

Mama^ta.    To  look ;  to  look  at ;  to  behold ;  to  discern. 
■■'  a'ngi.    Look  there  !  behold ! 


—  my.    Look  here ! 


Ma'mma.    To  leak ;  leaky,  as  a  ship,  or  canoe. 
'  To  chew :  a  mouthful ;  a  morsel. 

■'  A  ring  of  any  kind. 

Ma^na.    Thunder ;  also  an  omen ;  a  sign. 

Manafco.  To  love ;  to  like ;  to  admire ;  to  esteem :  also  to 
envy:  beloved;  esteemed. 

Mana^co  fafine.    To  love  women ;  amorous. 

Mana^too.  To  bethmk;  to  recollect;  to  consider  within 
one^s  mind ;  to  ponder ;  to  muse :  thovghtful. 

—  na^too.    See  Mwuitoo. 

Mana'va.  Breath.  As  the  breathing  is  more  or  less  afiected 
by  certain  passions  of  the  mind^  some  of  these  take  their 
names  from  this  circumstance;  as,  for  instance,  fear 
and  couiage :  the  former  is  called  MaMtva*kt  {kt'e,  to 
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Wander),  or  mana'va-^i  {cki^  little),  because*  in  fear^  the 
breath  grows  tremulous  and  undecided,  or  smaU  in 
quantity:  and  the  latter  is  called  mana'vd  la^ki  {U^kM, 
large,  or  much),  because,  when  the  mind  is  excited, 
and  feels  itself,  as  it  were,  enlarged  by  courage,  the 
chest  is  raised,  and  the  .breath  becomes  full,  bold^  and 
decided.  In  common  conversation,  the  adjunct  words, 
he,  chif  and  la^hif  are  so  melted  into  one  word  with  mtf* 
na'va,  that  the  quantity  of  this  word  becomes  altered, 
and  the  compounds  are  pronounced  ma'naouke^,  mofntf- 
vachiff  ma'navali/hL 
Ma'navachl.  Fear ;  consternation.  Vide  Mann^va* 
Mdnavah6.    Fear ;  want  of  courage,  he.    Vide  Maiufva. 

Mimavah6  gnof6oa.    Startlish ;  easy  to  startle. 
Manaval^hi.    Bold;  courageous.    Vide  Manafva. 
M^nga.    The  barb  of  an  arrow,  or  spear;  any  thing  open, 
diverging,  6r  fork-^shaped. 

Fucca  manga  va^e.    To  straddle;  to  sit  astride. 
'  manga  gno6too.     To  o|»en  the  mouth. 
M4nga-manga.    Forked. 
Manifi.    Thin,  slender  (as  applied  to  boards,  cloth,  &c.  im-^ 

plying  the  proximity  of  the  opposed  surfaces). 
Manifi-nifi.    Same  as  above. 
Manifi-dnge.    Thinly. 
M^o.    Ten  thousand. 
Minoo,    Any  pain,,  or  tiche^  in  or  aboqt  the  faoe. 

Nifo-manoo.    The  tooth-aohe^ 
— — .    A  bird  (of  any  kind)« 
F6i  mdnoo.    An  egg. 
Manoo  tangata.     A  cock  bird. 
■'  faf  ine.    A  hen  bird. 

Ma'noo>ma^oo.     To  covet :  to  envy  veiy  much :  parsimo- 
nious;: stingy. 
Mano6ki.    To  deride ;  to  jeer  at  or  mock ;  to  scoff. 

02 
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Ma'oo.    Explanatory ;  clear ;  distinct :  to  define ;  to  make 

clear. 
Marl/.  An  open  gnus  plat,  set  apart  for  public  ceremonies : 

there  are  several  on  each  large  island.    See  MokfL 
Masima.    Salt  (muriate  of  soda). 
MAta^    A  peculiar  kmd  of  club^  consisting  of  an  entire 

young  tree. 
Mitaf  go6li-go61i.    A  peculiar  kind  of  club^  artificially  cut 

In  imitation  of  the  mataf. 
Matabo6le.    A  rank  next  below  chieb  or  nobles. 
Mataffiu    A  cut;  a  gash;  a  notdi. 
Mata'ngi.    The  wind;  wmdy. 

Ma^ta  he  mata'ngi.    To  windward. 
Matapa'.    A  door;  an  entrance  into  a  house  or  fortress. 
Mafte.    Death;  carnage;    slaughter;  a  corpse:   also  an 

eclipse. 
— ^.    To  die ;  to  wither;  to  go  out  as  a  flame. 
Ca^'no-ma'te.    I^eaaoffiesh. 
Ma'te  he  lali.    An  eclipse  of  the  sun. 
Ma^te  he  mahina.    An  eclipse  of  the  moon. 
«-—— .    To  guess;  to  conjecture. 
Mat6chi«    Serrated;  notched j  marked  with  the  teeth  of 

rats  or  mice. 
Mat6chi.t6chi.    See  Mai</chi. 
Mato6a.    An  old  man. 

Matoda-tanga'ta.    A  thrifty,  or  miserly  man, 
MaUUoo.    Thick  in  respect  of  buUc,  or  extension  (not  as  to 

fluidity). 
Mat6w.    A  fish-hook.    See  Pa. 
Tow  mat6w.    To  fish. 
.    Right,  in  contradistinction  to  left. 
■  I      ■■.   'The  lai^est  ctmoe,  of  a  double  canoe. 
Ma'tta.    The  eyes,  countenance,  complexion,  look,  appear- 
ance. 
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Ma'tta-bo'to.    Subtle;  wise;  cunning. 
Mft'tta-g6he.    To  defeature  -,  to  spoil  the  appear- 
ance of  any  thing. 
Ma'tta-ta'ngi.    Peevish;  fretful. 
Matta-t6a.    Pale  in  the  face;  natural  paleness  of 

the  face. 
Ma'tta-va've.    Quick^sighted. 
Fdcca  bo61a  ma^tta.    To  hector ;  to  bluster  (to 

make  the  face  swell,  or  look  big). 
Ma'tta-kikila.    Full-eyed. 
Ma^tta-t6pa.    Goggle-eyed. 
Low  ma'tta.    The*  eye-lid. 
Matta  teve.    Fearful ;  cowardly. 
Matta-lo61oo.    Owl-eyed. 
Ma'tta.    The  eye  or  countenance  (in  a  metaphorical  sense). 
Ma'tta  he  ho6hoo.      The  nipple  of  a  woman's 

breast. 
Ma'tta  he  la'a.    The  east. 
Ma'tta  mata^'ngi.    To  windward. 
Ma'tta  he  o61e.    The  orifice  of  the  urethra. 
Ma'tta  t6w.    Haying  a  good  eye  fbr  taking  aim. 
Ma^tta  valda.    To  act  incautiously. 
Maftta  he  t6fe.    Pearls  (eyes  of  oysters). 
Ma^tta  he  toV.    The  front  of  battle. 
Matta^-afoochi.    The  anus;  also  vexatious,  trou* 
blesome. 
Ma^tta.    Edge  of  any  thing ;  brink ;  boundary. 
Ma'tta  fonnoo^a.    Coast,  or  shore. 
Ma^tt»-he-]a^ngi.    The  horizon. 
Ma'tta-he-talii.    The  sea-shore. 
Matta  falle.    The  edge,  or  threshold  of  a  house. 
Matta-ma'tta.    Having  the  appearance  of;  resemblance. 
Malta-ma'tta  cob^nga.    A  cobweb. 
Ma^tta-ma'tta  too^    Shabby. 
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Ma/tta«ina'tta  too'fr-a'nge.    Shubbily. 
Ma'tta-ma^tta  ita.    Angry ;  having  a  steni 

look. 
Ma'tta-matta  to^w.    Military  ;  warlike. 
Matta-ma'tta-6gi.      Princely ;    having  the 
appearance  of  a  chief. 
MavaVa.    Acclamation;  applause:  to  acdainiy  or  applaud* 
MaVle.    To  vanish ;  to  disappear,  as  a  ghost,  or  something 

that  has  suddenly  flown»  or  gone  away. 
Ma'wquaw.    Presently!  have  patience  !  directly ! 
Me.    From ;  (as,yrom  any  place).  . 
-^.    The  bread-fruit  tree :  the  bread-fruit. 
Mhu    Affiurs;  matters;  things;  effects;  property:  sgme; 
a  part  of. 
M6a  inoo.    Beverage  ;  any  kind  of  drink. 
M6a  vala.    Apparel ;  clothes  of  any  sort. 
M6a  ky.    Food. 

M6a  fooa^gi.    A  present ;  a  gift. 
M6a  mama.    Beings,  things,  or  affitirs  belonging  to 

this  world. 
Mea  hotooa.    Beings,  things,  or  affiEurs  beiongmg  tQ 
the  nex^  world. 
Me-alootaga.    From  above* 
•M£e.    A  dance :  to  dance. 
M6-f6.    Whence ;  from  what  place. 
Me-hi^ge.    From  above. 
M^hegitaAoga.    An  aunt, 
Me-hena.    Thence ;  from  that  place. 
M£-h£ni.    Hence;  from  this  place. 
Me-hifo.    From  below. 
Me*lalo.    From  below. 

M^e-mtie.  To  mingle  among;  strewed  among. 
Mele*m6Ie-g6too«  To  hop ;  to  go  upon  one  leg, 
Melie.    Sweet :  any  thing  sweet. 
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M^lo.    Brown;  jeUow. 

M6Uo'iiifflo.    Tawny. 
Miafw-i.     Wreathed;  twisted;  serpentines  to  qontort;  to 

twist. 
Michi.    A  dream :  to  dream. 
To  suck ;  to  inhale. 
To  rub;  to  stroke;  to  smooth  down. 
A  top ;  a  tetotum ;  the  name  of  a  tree :  ta  spm 
round. 
Mimi.     To  nfake  water;  to  micturate:  urine. 
Mo.    And;  also;  likewise;  with;  besides. 
— .    The  pron.  ye  5  your. 
Mo'a.    The  domestic  fowl. 

Mo'a  tanga'ta.    A  cock. 
Mo'a  faf i  ne.    A  hen . 
Oohigimo^a.    A  chicken. 
Mo'amo'a.    Dr3me8S;  dry. 
Mo'achlbo.    The  cotton  tree. 
>Io'chi-mo'chi«     To  crumble.  ' 

Mo^co.    A  species  of  lizard. 
Mocoboo'na.    A  nephew,  or  niece. 
M6cochia.    Cold,  chilly. 
Mo'cohoo^a.    An  earwig. 
Mo'como'co.    Cold;  chilly;  cooK.     . 
M06.    Compounded  of  mo  and  Ac ;  and  the ;  with  the. 
m     ».    To  press  down  with  the  hand  or  feet ;  to  tread  down. 
Mo^e-mo'e.    A  ceremony  so  called;  and  used  to  take  off 
the  taboo  from  persons  who  have  accidentally  incurred 
it :  the  ceremony  consists  in  touching  a  chiePs  feet,  &c. 
Mofooige.    An  earthquake. 
Molie.    Sleep ;  to  sleep. 

Fi'a  molie.    Drowsiness. 
Ta'i  mo'he.    Watchiuhiess. 
Toofli  molie.    Nodding  with  sleep :  to  dose. 
■    .    To  broody  as  birds ;  to  hatch. 
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M6he.    To  freeze  with  cold,  as  oil. 
Mohenga.    A  bed ;  a  mat,  or  sleepkig-plaoe. 
Moboo'goo.    Long  weedj  grass;  weedl» 
Mohoo'noo.    Parched ;  blighted  by  intense  heat. 
M611e.    Glossy ;  smooth ;  sleek. 

Molle-molle.    Glossy;  imooth;  sleek. 
Molle-mollea'nge.    8nioothly« 
Moloo.    Soft ;  flexible,  as  dough  or  lead. 
Momo'co.    Cold ;  bleak :  a  consumption,  or  wasting  away 

of  the  body. 
Momo'e.    Petty;  small;  insignificant. 

Momo'e  m6a.    A  scrap  of  any  thing ;  a  crumb. 
Momolie.    Coition ;  cohabitation;  sexual  intercourse  (lite* 

rally,  to  sleep  with). 
Momolio.    Ripe  ;  full  grown  (as  fruit,  or  vegetAles)  :  to 

become  ripe  (as  a  boil,  or  pustule). 
Mo'nga.    The  protuberant  cartilage  of  the  throat. 
Mo'ngamo'nga.    A  cockchafer ;  a  beetle  of  any  kmd. 
Monooi'a.    Fortunate;  lucky;  successful. 
Moo'a.    First ;  preceding:  the  capital  town  of  an  island:  a 
rank  in  society,  the  next  below  matabooles. 
FanoV  moo'a.    A  miscarriage  of  a  child. 
Mooa-tow.    The  front  of  battle ;  the  tsbi  of  an  army. 
Moo^a-moo'a.    Precedent;  preceding. 
Moo'a-mooa-a^nge.    To  precedSe* 
Mooa-ange.    Forwards;  before,  <ir  in  presence  of;  ante- 
cedently. 
Mooa^na.    The  ocean ;  deep  water. 
Lo^to  mooafna.    Mid-sea. 
Moo'ca.    The  young  unopened  leanres  of  the  banina^  ar 

plantain  tree. 
Moochi'e.    Any  grass  plat. 

Moo'i.  After ;  following;  the  end,  tip,  or  extremity  of  any 
thing ;  condfisien ;  the  bindcrmoil ;  age;  in  time  past ; 
unripe ;  young. 
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Taw  modi.    Behind-hand. 

Mo6i  fonnote.    A  point  of  land ;  a\cape. 

He  mo6i.    Hereafter ;  the  younger. 

Mo6iiiige.  Same  as  mooi;  backwards  in  time  or  place* 

Mo6i  mat£ngi.    To  leewatd. 

—  t61o*t61o.    A  promontory* 

■    tow.    libidinoas;  amorous. 
^—^viB.    The  heeL 
Mo6it6w.    Amorous ;  libidinous :  (applied  only  to  women) 

fond  of  a  variety  of  men. 
Modli.    Foreign ;  behind ;  abaft :  a  foreigner  ^  a  stnnger. 

Tow  mo61i.    The  stem  of  a  vessel. 
Mo6ni.    Truth ;  actual ;  true ;  trusty ;  ftuthful ;  sincere. 
Tingi  mo6ni.    A  solemn  asseveration ;  to  take  an 
oath :  not  tangi  moo'ni  giketgieo  Toobo  Totai, 
he  swore  hy  the  god  Toobo  Total. 
— ^—  ange.    Truly. 

Moo6i.    Life;  covalescence ;  fiertale,  (as  a  fidd):  to  live; 
subsist. 

Fo6a  moo6ift'a.    Stiddeti  death. 
M6o6i  fi>o  16a»*   Longovify* 
T6i  moo6i.    Sterile ;  barren. 
Moo6nga.    An  eminence  ;  a  hill ;  a  mountain. 
JMEBoo^gaia.    Mountakious;  hilly. 
M6oonoo.    Prosperity ;  good  luck. 
M.6oonooia.    Prosperous;  fortunate;  lucky. 
M  oo'too.    To  6reak ;  to  separate ;  to  part. 
Mo'tohico.    A  blow  with  the  fist. 
M(  koo.    Dependant  islands. 

Moioo'a.    Age;  old;  state:   also  applied  to  bread-firuit^ 
yams,  &C. ;  signifying  fuU  grown ;  ripe. 
Moto6a  nima.    The  thumb. 
'  —  vae.    The  great  toe. 
Mo^l|£fte.    fflack ;  loose ;  uadone»  (as  the  dress  of  a  persM)w 
Mot  r.    To  obtain ;  to  attain  ;  to  catch ;  obtained  or  gotten 
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hold  of;  to  overtake;  fast,  or  secure;  steaidy;  fist; 
&ithful. 

Mow-gnata.    Valuable;  scarce* 
Mow.    We ;  our :  (only  used  when  th&  person  spoken  to  is 
not  included).    See  tow. 

MoV-ooa.     The  dual  number  of  the  pronoun  J. 
Mow-to^oo.    The  plural  number  of  the  pronoun  /. 
— — .    Much ;  very :  in  this  sense  it  is  only  used  before 
nouns  expressive  of  height  or  depth,  as  nwo)  he  hlo^ 
deep ;  mow  kc-loongay  high. 
Mow-aloo'nga.     Height ;  above ;  high  ;  lofty. 
Mow-gnatd.    Valuable;  scarce. 
Mow-he-l&lo.     Depth;  below;  low. 

MoVmo'w.     To  break ;  to  spoil ;  to  render  useless ;  to  waste ; 
to  consume. 

.    Mo'w*moV  m6a  fu'cca  ^i^     To  profane  or 
abuse  holy  things. 
My.    To  give  to  me;  give  it  me!  (only  used  when  the. 
person  to  whom  the  thing  i^  given  is  the  first  person 
singular  or  plural)^    See  to  give. 
— .     To ;  towards :  (only  used  when  the  first  person  singu- 
lar or  plural  is  implied).    See  towards^ 
My'a.     A  cord  or  rope. 

Cow-my<a.    Tackle  or  cordage  of  a  canoe  or  vessel 
M/ili.    A  species  of  the  myrtle. 

Na.    Lest ;  in  case  that. 

Na.    The  sign  of  the  past  tense:  it  makes  nc  in  the  first 

person  singular.     See  the  grammar. 
N^.    This  word  is  generaUy'used  with  ft^cca  before  it,  a» 

fi^cca  wla^  to  appease,  as  one  would  a  child  when 

fractious. 
>— «^    Hush !  a  term  only  used  to  children  when  Ihejr  •'^ 

cryiug^ 
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Niffii.    A  drum. 

Nai.    A  contraction  for  na,  the  sign  of  the  past  tense,  and 
ia,  he,  as  nat'^bo  he  ct/va,  he  called  for  cava ;  instead  of 
saying,  nafoo  he  cava  ia, 
Nimoo.    Odour,  (either  good  or  bad.) 

Nimoo  cadlla.    Sweet  scent,  (as  of  flowers)  odor- 
ous. 
N£moo«    The  mosquito. 
Namoo6.    A  bad  smell :  to  smell  badly. 
Nan4moo.    To  smell :  the  act  of  smelling ;  aromatic ;  scent- 
ed ;  having  a  sweet  smelL 
Nanivi.    Meddlesome ;  busy  about  other  people's  ^affiiirs. 
Nitoo.    To  commix ;  to  kneady  as  clay  or  dough. 
Naw.    To  tie;  a  band  or  binding;  belt;  girdle:  to  gird 
round  the  waist. 

Ndw-ndw.    See  nam. 

N&w  fiVcca  t4ha.    To  join,  by  binding  or  tying. 
Naw-gia.    To  strangle. 
N9w-h£le.    To  noose. 
Ne.    The  first  person  singular  of  the  sign  of  the  past  tense. 

See  na. 
— .    A  particle  frequently  joined  to  the  end  of  words  for 
the  sake  of  euphony :  women  more  frequently  use  it 
than  men. 
N6-n6.    Interjection.     No  wonder ! 
N6oo.    The  first  person  singular  (see  ne),  of  the  past  tense, 

joined  in  one  word  with  the  sign  of  the  tense. 
Nifo;     A  tooth ;  teeth  :  a  tusk. 

'Nifo*coo.    Toothlesi. 
Nihi.    Some;   any;  (used* with  reference  to  animate  be- 
ings). 
Nlma.    The  arm ; '  the  hand ;  the  fist. 

Gnd6gi-nima.    Ibe  nails  of  the  hand. 
Nimah&na.    Left-handed. 
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Nima  mato^vr.    Right-handed. 

Cow  ninuu    The  fingers. 

Motoo'a  nfma.    The  thumb. 

Nima.    The  number  five:  (derived  from  the  hand  having 

five  fingers.) 

Nima  </ngofoo'loo.    Fifty. 

Nioo.    The  cocoa ;  the  cocoa-nut. 

Nisi.    To  blink ;  to  leet ;  to  ogle ;  to  wink  the  eyes. 

No'a.    At  random;  wandering;  ill-directed ;  without  iaten- 

tion. 

Loto-noa.    A  mind  without  understanding :  foolish. 

-^i— .    Dumb;  speechless,  from  organic  defect,  or  from 

deafness. 

— ^.    Trivial ;  trifling ;  of  little  use. 

N6fo.    To  abide ;  dwell ;  remain :  to  rest  or  sit  down  ;  to 

pass  one's  time. 

NoTo-no'fo. )  ^  ^     „     . ,_ 

^T      ,f        i  To  associate  or  dwoU  with. 
Nono^o.      ) 

No'fo  no'a.    Disengaged ;  at  leisure. 

NoTomow.    Constant;  fixt;  constancy;  fidelity. 

Cow  nofo.    A  fiunily. 

No'fo-my.    At  hand;  present;  {noffOf  remaining  or 
being,  my,  towards  me,  or  near  me.) 

Na  no'fo  £va-£va  be  ia.    He  passed  his  time  in  doing 
nothing  but  walk  about. 
— *.    Government ;  state  of  public  affairs ;  order  of  things. 
T^ofo^.    A  chair  or  bench  to  sit  on. 
Nofoinga.    A  dwelling  place ;  a  habitation  ;  a  sitting  place. 
No'fo-moo'li.    Being  abroad,  or  in  a  foreign  country. 
NoW.    Short ;  of  little  length. 
NonoTo.     (  See  nofo^ ) 
Now.    They;  their. 

NoVooa.    The  dual  number  of  the  pronoun  i%,  used  after 
the  verb  them. 
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NowtoHoo.    The  plural  number  of  the  pronoun  they,  untd 

afler  the  verb :  tftenu 
Ny.    Perhaps ;  may  be ;  I  wonder  if. 

O. 

Obito.    The  sign  of  the  superlative  degree :  very ;  most ; 
extremely;  excessive. 
Iky'^-obito.    Not  at  all. 

O'chi.  To  conclude;  to  make  an  end  of:  perfect;  com- 
plete; ended. 

Oe-o'efoD'a.  Beautiful,  (applied  only  to  women.)  See  €wi- 
aoii'fooa,  as  it  is  sometimes  pronounced ;  but  the  true 
pronunciation  is  perhaps  between  both. 

O'fa.    Love  ;  esteem ;  affection  ;  pity^  mercy. 
T&i-o'fa.    Merciless ;  cruel. 

W9I.  To  measure  out  lengths  ;  to  fathom :  the  name  given 
to  the  length  of  the  extended  arms,  measuring  from  the 
finger's  ends  of  one  hand^  to  the  finger's  ends  of  the 
other ;  and  which  is  the  mode  of  admeasurement  they 
adopt,  to  ascertain  the  length  of  their  canoes,  masts,  Ac. 

(Vfa-be.  (An  idiomatic  phrase),  let  but!  would  to  (rod! 
Oh  that ! 

O'fi.    Near ;  close  to ;  at  hand, 

0^fi-6nge.    Near  to  ;  approaching. 

O'fi&oge  gi  U  ?    Whereabout  ?  near  what  place  ? 

Ohana.    A  husband  or  wife ;  a  spouse ;  a  married' person* 

'OI100.    A  scoop  to  bale  out  water  with ;  to  bale  out. 
OOioo  lioo.    To  bale  out  the  hold. 

Oi^oo^    Alas !  an  expression  either  of  pity  or  pain. 

Oiioo.    An  expression  of  pity,  or  of  pain,  also  of  surprise. 

O'mi.    To  bring ;  to  fetch. 

Ont.         I 

O'ne-o^e.  i 
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O'ne-p^tta.    Gravel ;  {fK^ttOf  coarse.) 

O'ne-o'neia.    Sandy;  gravelly. 

Ongo.  Echo;  sound;  noise;  fame;  reputation;  glory; 
news;  tidings. 

O'ngofoo'loo.    The  number  ten. 

O'ngo-o'ngo.    Sonorous  ;  loud  sounding. 

O'no.    The  number  six. 

O'no-ongofooloo.     Sixty. 

Oo.    A  bundle. 

Oo-mea.     A  bundle  of  things. 

Oo.  The  personal  pronoun  I,  used  in  the  future  tense, 
because  ie,  1,  is  abo  the  sign  of  the  future  :  it  is  like* 
wise  used  in  the  past  tense,  when  na,  the  sign  of  this 
tense,  is  changed  into  nc,  and  is  usually  joined  in  one 
word  with, the  p|onoun  ;  thus,  ntfoo^  I  did. 

Oo^a.    The  numeral  two. 

Oo'afoo^oo.   .      1  .„, 

^  -    ,*       ?■  The  numeral  twenty. 

Ooa-ongofooloo.  J 

-— .    The  sign  of  the  dual  number  of  personal  and  posses- 
sive pronouns. ' 
Oo&nga*    A  maggot  in  a  nut  or  meat. 
Ootogaia.    Maggotty. 

Oo'ca.     A  bow-string :  (either  of  a  war-bow  or  sporting- 
bow.) 
Oo'chi.    The  buttocks. 
O^chia.    To  bite ; '  to  sting :  bitten ;  stung. 
0</cumm6a.    Metal;  of  any  sort,  particularly  iron. 

Oocummea  coola.     (Copper,  i.  e.  red  metal.) 
Oocummea  hina-hina.     (Silver,  L  e.  white 
metal. 
Oo^fi.    The  yam :  the  common  name  for  every  specka  of 

yam. 
Oo'fi'OO'fi.    To  cover  over. 

Oo'fi-lo-aco'w.    To  spread  over  with  leaves.- 
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Oo'ha.    RaiD. 

Ooha  macca.     (i.  e.  Stony  rain),  hail.    It  hailed  at 
Vavaoo  in  the  year  I8O9,  about  the  month  of 
June,  to  the  great  astonishment  and  wonder 
of  the  natives :  two  or  three  old  men  said  they 
recollected  this  phenomenon  once  before. 
Oo'haia.     Rainy;  showery. 
Oohigi.    Small ;  diminutive ;  young  of  any  animal. 
Oohigi  m^oo.     A  young  bird ;  a  nestling. 

mo6a.    A  chicken. 

■'  boodca.    A  farrow  ;  a  young  pig. 

— —  pi  to.    A  gosling.    See  palto. 
Oohila.    Lightning :  to  lighten ;  to  flash  like  lightning.      ' 
06i.    To  call  out ;  to  call  after ;  to  cry  or  exclaim  against : 

the  interjection^^  / 
061e.    The  penis. 

M&tta  he  o61e.    The  urethra. 
061i.     Black;  dark;  gloomy. 

Lingi  o6li.     Cloudy. 
061i-o61i.     Black ;  gloomy  $  dark ;  of  a  dark  colour. 
06111.     To  steer. 

F6he  o6lli.    A  rudder  or  paddle  to  steer  with. 
Oolo.    Blaze ;  flame :  to  glow ;  to  blaze ;  to  flame. 
O6I00.    The  head. 

Tooto6  06I00.    To  behead. 

Mo6i  06I00.     The  back  of  the  head ;  the  hair  of 

the  head. 
Ooloo  fanna.     The  mast  head. 
Oolooigi.    The  first,  (in  relation  to  time). 
061oo6gi-m6te.    The  name  of  the  eleventh  lunar  month, 

(when  the  tendrils  of  the  yams  begin  to  die). 
061oo-b6co.    A  skull. 
06loo6Bga.    The  name  of  the  seventh  lunar  month. 
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Oolo6nga.   A  pillow ;  any  thing  to  rest  the  head  upon  whibt 

sleeping. 
Ooloongia.    Beaten  at  a  game. 
06ma.    A  kiss^  also  their  mode  of  salutation,  by  applying 

the  nose  to  the  forehead  of  the  party  saluted,  (as  it  were 

smelling). 
06ma.    The  shoulder. 
Oom6a.    Clay. 
Oom6chi.    A  bung,  cork ;  a  stopple  of  any  kind :  to  stop  or 

bung  up. 
06moo.    Victuals  dressed  under  ground,  or  baked* 
Fe  o6moo.    To  cook. 
Tangiita  fe  o6moo.    A  cook. 
M6a  fe  o6moo.    Cooking  utensils. 
C)6no.    Scale  of  a  fish ;  tortoiseshell. 
O6no-o6no.    Scaly. 
06-0.    Craw-fish. 
06*o.    To  crow,  as  a  cock. 
O-ooa.    To  desist:  holdl  forbear!  softly  ! 
0(ho6.    To  bite. 
06ta.    Land  or  shore. 

Gi-o6ta.    Ashore. 
O6to.    The  brain.   The  cocoa*nut,  when  it  is  in  the  act  of 

germinating. 
Otoo.    A  line  or  row  of  any  things  as  of  yams  planted. 
cytta-6tta.    Raw;  uncooked. 
Ow.    Thy  own. 


Pa.  A  certain  kind  of  fish-hook,  made  of  tortoiseshdl  and 
mother  of  pearl  shell,  on  which  no  bait  is  put ;  for  as  it 
is  trailed  along  the  surface  of  the  water,  it  has  the 
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ftppearance  of  a  flying  fish :  all  other  kinds  of  fitte- 

hooks  are  called  matow. 
P4chi. .  To  clap  the  hands  together  flat»  so  as  to  nake  a 

noise :  this  is  one  of  the  methods  used  to  keep  time  in 

dancing  or  singing. 
P&coo.     Crimp;  crisp;  cracknel  of  baked  porki  also  the 

scab  of  a  sore. 
Pagia.     To  impinge ;  to  &11  or  strike  against ;  to  squash* . 
Pagnati.    Backward;  disobedient;   stubborn;   UBwiUing; 

obstinacy. 
Pagnofb68.    Willing;  obedient* 
PaliicaUca.    A  kind  of  spear,  made  of  a  wood  so  called. 
Palalodloo.    Alrays  used  with  hoo'i  before  it :  its  meaning 
'  not  exactly  known. 

Hoo^palalodloo.    A  hb» 
File*    To  push  or  shove  along,  as  a  canoe  in  shallow  watei^ 

with  poles  that  reach  the  bottom.    Ptflevoea,  the  name 

of  the  poles  used  as  above. 
— — .    To  parry  a  spear  or  arrow. 
Pili.    The  OS  pubis;  the  share  bone. 
Pdlla.    A  sore ;  an  ulcer;  to  fester;  tosuppurate ;  the  jiame 

of  a  disease. 
Piloo.    To  mix  with  wat^n 

Pingo.    Crossness;  obstinacy;  pervernty  of  disposition^.  . 
P&nL    To  bedaub ;  to  smear. 
Pani^    To  besmear. 

Paniobli.    All  black  and  dirty ;  smeared  with  dirt. 
Pioonga.    The  tree ;  the  leaves  of  which  being  worked  with 

the  fibres  of  the  cocoa-nut  husk,  are  used  for  imprint- 
ing gnatooi  also,  when  not  worked,  for  making  sleeping 


P4pa.    llie  male  organ  of  generation ;  the  penis. 
,  The  hollow  piece  of  board  on  which  gMioo  is  im- 

printed. ' 

Low  p4pa.    A  board. 

VOL.  II.  f 
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^ipi.    The  stMii  either  of  the  banana  or  the  fdantaui  leaf. 
Papal^ngi.    White  people ;  Europeans ;  also  European  ma- 
nuftcturety  sach  as  doth,  liaeoy  &c. 

Papa'Dga.    A  &ce  deformed  by  the  diMase  oMedpafUa. 

Pap^.  To  forage ;  to  seek  out  for  provisions;  a  foraging 
party. 

Pap&ta.    Grained;  rough. 

P468»-ptoa.  A  converBational  phrase,  familiarly  used^  im- 
plying one's  disbelief  of  any  thing  that  is  said. 

P£to.  A  goose :  they  have  no  geese  at  Tonga»  but  they 
have  seen  them  on  board  of  European  sbip9»  and  give 
them  this  name  because  they  think  we  <iall  them  so. 
They  have  an  increasing  breed  of  fine  Muscovy  ducks, 
procured  from  the  Port  au  Prince^  which  brought  them 
frem  the  Sandwich  islands :  these  they  abo  cMpefto. 

Pitta*    Grained;  rough;  coarse, 
(yne  pitta.    Gravel 

Pitoo.  An  escar ;  mark  of  a  wound  not  gained  in  battle, 
nor  by  a  warlike  instrument. 

Pato6.    Occursion ;  a.dapping  togeAer  with  a  noise.  . 

Pica.    A  species  of  bat;  (therespertilio  vampyrus.) 

Pechi-pechL    Pigs  feet,  (trotters). 

Picoo.    Blunt;  obtuse;  not  sharp. 

P^e.    The  bufiterfiy. 

Pepine.    Meanness,  (rather  eeonoByX* 

P6te-pete.  Rough ;  rugged :  (a  face  markad  with  the  •-^P 
pox  they  would  call  thus). 

Pow;    Mischievous;  audacious. 

lya.    Destitute;  aloise;  without firieadis or Mrialanoe. 

S. 

Seooki!    Alas!  an   interjection  denoting  pitj^  pain»  ar 

distfess*  _ 

Seo6ke  I   An  interjection  denoting  surprise  or  aitonisbttent. 
S6ie.    Friendless  and  destitute; 
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Se861«.    Eccentric ;  odd ;  Btntnge  and  uncommon* 
Songo.    A  Fi|i  word  adopted  at  Tonga,  implying  the  act  of 

clo«ng  the  door  of  a  fortified  place. 
Sow^i.    To  wreak  vengeance;  to  retaliate:  (thii  is  a  Fiji 

word  adopted  bj  the  Tonga  people). 
Sowia.    Revenge ;  (adopted  from  the  Fiji  ianguage). 
Sy-sj.    A  kind  of  spear. 


Ta.  To  strike  or  beat ;  to  hew ;  to  carve  or  cut  wood  o^ 
stone :  this  name  b  also  given  to  their  mode  of  marking 
their  bodies.     See  ta  iatt^w. 

Tli-t&.    To buflEet  or  beat  about;  a  mallet ;  a  hammer. 
Ac6w-t^.    A  dub  of  any  kind. 
Ta-mate.    To  kill  by  striking. 
Tamat6.    Kill  him ;  kill  it. 

Ta-tatt6w.    (To  strike  the  tattow).    This  operation 
consists  in  puncturing  the  body  with  an  instn»i 
nent  resembling  a  small  tooth  comb,,  which  is 
dipped  in  a  mixture  of  soot ;  so  that  tihe  place 
becomes  indelibly  marked.     The  instrument  is 
struck  with  a  piece  of  wood. 
Tdafi.    An  obstacle ;  to  obstruct;  to  obviate ;  to  curb ;  to 
check;  to  frustrate;  to  detain;  to  intercept ;  to  inhibit* 
^— -•    To  fix  on  by  choice ;  to  select, 
i.— -.    To  challenge,  (in  battle,  or  in  a  game) ;  a  challenge. 
Tiagi.    To  deracinate ;  to  pull  up  by  the  roots. 
Tiaoe.    The  x^eremony  of  marriage,  or  rejoicings  on  the  oc^ 

casion  of  a  chiePs  marriage. 
Tianga,    A  song ;  poetry ;  verse ;  rhyme. 

*    To  cut  down  wood ;  to  hew  tcocs. 

Tabfli.  Bellows :  also  the  act  of  blowing  the  fire  with  a  fari 
or  the  breath. 

fa 
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Tdboo.  Forbidden  ;  illicit :  also  sacred ;  consecrated ;  un-* 
der  a  prohibition  -,  any  thing  forbidden  to  be  eaten  or 
touched. 

Tabo6ni.    To  shut ;  a  bolt  or  bar  to  fasten  a  door. 

Tiicab6.  Unmarried ;  (applied  only  to  females),  whetiier  » 
widow  or  not. 

Tac4be«    Necessitous;  poor. 

Tadinga.    An  attendant  of  a  chief. 

Cow  tacanga.    The  suite  of  a  chief. 

Ttoip6w.    Mats  of  the  cocoa-nut  leaf,  used  for  flooring. 

T&cca.  To  look  on ;  to  be  present  at,  or  to  assist  at  any 
amusement. 

Tdcca-mllo.    Flexuous;  winding. 

T&cca  tacky'.     To  engird  or  circle  round. 

Tacky'.  To  wheel  or  turn  about ;  to  wind;  to  surround;  to 
roll  up,  as  cloth,  &c. 

Tac6to.  To  lie  along ;  to  lie  down ;  one  lying :  (this  word 
is  also  used  when  speaking  of  deceased  chiefs). 

T£e.     Dung;  excrement. 

Ttfa.  To  cut ;  to  intersect :  also  to  cut  the  skin  with  a 
shell  or  piece  of  bamboo,  so  as  to  create  an  effusion  of 
blood,  for  the  purpose  of  alleviating  pain  ;  to  lay  open  a 
wound  for  the  purpose  of  curing  it,  or  to  take  out  ex- 
traneous bodies. 

Tafa'nga.    A  paddling  canoe. 

Ttfe.    To  stream  or  run  like  water. 

Vy  tafe.    A  brook ;  a  stream  of  water. 

T^-tAffi.    To  sweep ;  to  use  a  broom ;  to  brush  off  dust. 

TafiSki.  To  turn  back ;  to  return ;  to  turn  round ;  to  turn 
over. 

Tiggi-t^^.  To  cany  in  the  hand,  as  a  parcel ;  to  lead  a 
child  by  the  hand. 

TUggi-taha-be.    Each ;  each  one. 

T4ha.    The  numeral  one,  individually  standing  by  itselfl 
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Iky  taha.    N<me ;  not  one. 
Fan6w  iUcca  t&ha.    At  one  birth. 
TVUia-be.    Single ;  singly. . 
Toca-taha-be.    An  individual ;  one  person. 
Ta|ia-be.    Once  only ;  single;  only  one. 
Tiha-g6he.    One  beside ;  anothec 
Tihi,    The  sea ;  the  wide  ocean ;  sea  water. 
Tahi-hoco.     High  tide. 
Tahine.     A  virgin ;  a  yonng  girl :  also  a  term  of  respect  to 

female  nobles,  even  if  they  be  old  and  have  a  fiunily. 
Til.    Without;  not  having:  (ia  often  used  to  form  com- 
pound words,  like  the  English  deprivatives,  tn,  «*»  Uu.) 
Tai-ibi.    Houseless;  without  home. 
Tti-UUu    Incongruous;  unfit;  inexpedient. 

Tii*illa^Utt6w.    A  mismatch;   (said  of. things 
not  conformable). 
T&i-ioonga.    Useless;  worthless;  unnecessary. 
Tii*boobo6noo.    Not  shut ;  not  fastened  up. 
Tii-b6to.     Unskilful.     . 
T4i-catigi.    Unbearable;  intolerable,  as  pain. 
Tii-cot6a.    Incomplete ;  impeifect ;  not  the  whale. 
Tii-fa.    Impossible ;  unable. 
Tit-fiifinga.    Unfed;  not  been  fed. 
T&i-fa fucca m4oo.    Inexplicable;  unintelligible:  abo  not 

to  be  uniaveUedy  as  tangled  string. 
Tii  fa  16a.    Speechless ;  not  able  to  speak  from  ai^  caiM 

whatever. 
Tii  fa  low.    Numberless ;  not  to  be  counted. 
T&i.fa  mite.    Inextinguishable ;  invulnerable ;  immortal.     ' 
Tii  fa  m6^ie.    Restless ;  inability  to  sleep. 
I'ii-fa-v6te.    Indissoluble ;  inosctricable :  (applied  to  a  knot 

which  cannot  be  undone). 
Tii*fan6w.    Sterile ;  barren :  (applied  to  women)  childless; 
Tii-fi'oo.    Insatiably ;  XV^  X^gvd  to  any  appetite)^         . 
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Tii-foofo61oo.    Unwa»hed4 

•Wi-foo6.    Stale ;  old ;  flitefally,  not  new). 

T4i-fiicca-il6iiga,    Indiflcrimiiiatdy ;  with  laark  or  digtinc- 

tion. 

T&i-fti^cca-tangita.    Unmanly;  diahonourably ;  cowaidJy. 

T6i-fucca-tatt6w.    Disparity;  inequality. 

T4i-iy-g6he.  Unalterable ;  not  liaWe  to  change,  (in  a  phy- 
sical sense).    . 

Tti-gftia.    Uneaten ;  (not  yet  devoured). 

T«-gigihi.  Incontestable ;  so  true  as  not  to  be  disproved ; 
of  a  nature  not  to  be  investigated  by  argument. 

!Hi.gnao6e.    Motionless ;  stUl ;  uncultivated,  as  land. 

Tii-halla.    Inevitable ;  infiillible ;  unerring  j  certain. 

.    Pathless ;  without  a  road. 

T6i-h61a.  Indefatigable;  un&Ugued,  (literally,  not  out  of 
breath). 

Tii-h^loo.    Uncombed. 

Tti.ho6o.    Untilled;  undug;  unweeded. 

Tii-ilaw.    Imperceptible;  unseen. 

Tti-lta.    Wrathless ;  without  anger. 

Tii-ttiu    Sunless ;  having  no  sunshine. 

T4i-14ta..  Discontent. 

Tii-16to.  Insensible ;  depri^red  of  sense  or  mottoui  from  an 
accidental  blow;  thoughtless;  improvident. 

T4i-16to*mow.    Capricious;  unsteady  minded. 

Tii-low.    Leaflett. 

Tii-ma.    Bare-fiiced;  shameless;  unclean;  dirty. 

T£L-machIla.    Blunt;  obtuse. 

Tti-mahflo.    Mistrustless ;  unsuspicious;  unthought  of. 

Tii-mamW.    Painless ;  without  bodily  suffering. 

Tii-man&too.    Forgetful;  inconsiderate. 

Tfci-man&va.    BreatUess;  short  of  breath. 

Tfu-minavachS.    Bold;  unterrified;  courageous. 

Tti«minaTah&    Bold;  unterrified;  couragcoui. 
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Tai-m^oo.    Indefiiiile;  not  diilindly  lUMtenloo4. 

Tid-mdhe.    SleeplesB ;  ^esUett, 

T6i-m611e.    Uoeren ;  rough ;  (applied  to  a  surface). 

Tfti*  monidho.    Unripe^  (  as  fruit) . 

Tdi-roonooia.    Uapropitious ;  unfaTourable. 

Tai-mo6ni.    False;  incredible. 

Tlu-m6o6i.     Unfertile )  barren,  (as  land). 

^— "— — .    Mortal ;  mortally ;  (with  reference  to  a  wound 

or  disease). 
Tii^DMiw.     Inconstant;  untenable;  moveable;  unobtained; 

not  made  certain  of;  unsafe,  or  insecure. 
Tat<>mowangi,    Irreooyerable»  or  lost  to  him  or  them.    See 

Mgi. 
Tai-mow-atoo^    Irrecorerable,  or  lost  to  thee  or  you.    See 

aioo. 
Tki-mow-my.    Irrecof  erable,  or  lost  to  me*    See  iNy. 
Tai-nan^moo.     Inodorous ;  having  no  odour,  good  or  bad« 
Tti-n6fo-mow.    Itinerant;  wandering;  unsettled. 
Tii-6chi.    Endless  ;  unexhaiialed  3  inexhaustible. 
Tti-6fa.    Without  love ;  merciless;  cruel ;  oppression ;  over^ 

bearing  conduct. 
T&i-6fi.    Incontiguous;  not  near  together. 
T&i^htoa.    Unmarried ;  having  no  wife  or  husband. 
Tti-6ligo.    Noiselese ;  quiet ;  unheard. 
TiiAiSA.    Uaobatmcted;  without  obstade. 
Tai-tammy'.    Fatherless* 

T^-tatt6w.    Disproportionate;  unequal;  matohless. 
Tai-t61L    Ungathercd,  as  ffuit  or  flowers. 
T&i-t6noo.     Incorrect,  (as  an  account  or  statement  not 

-   agreeing  with  other  acoouots). 
Tlu-to6goo.    Incessant;  perpetual;  C9atinual. 
T&i-to6too.    Unbumt ;  not  ignited  ;  saved  from  the  fire. 
T£i-vacky^    Heedless;  inattentive. 
J^-ffla*    UnbuvAt ;  the  wum  a*  tm4iQoloo :  also  unscalded* 
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Tii-v6te.    Unsiripped;  anspoOed. 

Taky'.    To  anoint  or  smear  with  oil* 

T^a.    To  tell;  to  relate;  to  diadose  ;  to  bid. 

Talaho6i.  Impudent ;  saucj ;  impertinence  from  an  infe* 
rior  to  a  superior. 

Talla.    A  thorn. 

Tallaia.    Prickly. 

Tdla-]6hi.    A  false  recital. 

Talamy',    To  tell  to  me  or  us.    See  mjr. 

Talangi.  To  relate  to  a  third  person ;  (from  taia^  to  tell ; 
angiy  to).    See  anjg^t. 

TfiaB6a.  A  narrative ;  a  relation ;  a  discourse  5  chat ;  con- 
versation. 

TVil^too.  To  relate  or  tell  to  thee  or  you,  (from  tah  and 
aioo).    See  otoo. 

T^i.    To  wait  for  a  person's  coming  or  going. 

>-     .    To  entertain,  or  to  give  a  meal  or  feast  to. 

T^Ua.     A  thorn. 

T4lla-t£1la.    Thorny ;  prickly. 

Talo.    A  certain  esculent  root. 

T6I00.    To  beckon. 

Tiloo.    Since;  (after  which  time). 

T^a.    A  boy;  a  young  man. 

TiDia-bo6a.    A  doll ;  (from  tamaf  a  boy,  and  booOf 
the  name  of  the  wood  of  which  it  is  made). 

Tamachi.    A  child  of  either  sex.    • 

Tam^te.    To  kill.  iSeeteMo^^'a. 

Tamat^a.    To  kill ;  (from  ta  maU  ia,  strike,  death,  him). 

Tanuny'.    A  father. 

Tan^.  To  gather  together ;  to  collect ;  to  convooate ;  to 
accumulate :  an  assemblage  of  people^  or  collection  of 
anything. 

Tinga  mimi.    The  bladder  of  urine. 

Tangita.    A  man ;  any  male :  also  a  term  of  honoor  ap- 
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plied  to  a  brave  man ;  (as  having  the  tnie  manly  cha« 
racter). 

Ldtofi^cea  tanga'ta.  Magnanimity. 
Tang4ta-tow.  A  warrior  (literally,  a  war  man). 
T&ngi.    To  weep ;  to  implore ;  to  lament ;  to  sopplicate ; 

to  beg  pitifully,  or  earnestly. 
Tdngi-fe-to6gi.     To  bemoan ;  to  beat  the  face  with  grief. 
T^ngi-mo6ni.    Asseveration ;  an  interjection  denoting  sur- 
prise ;  {m'66ni^  truth). 
TaDgo61oo.     To  snore. 

T&no.     A  grave,  or  pit^  in  which  a  body  is  buried. 
T&noo.    To  overwhelm  ;  to  bury. 
Tanoo-minga.    The  sixth  lunar  month  (when  the  yams  are 

already  planted). 
T&o.    A  dart ;  javelin ;  lance ;  spear. 

Tdo  v6lo  lea.     A  fizgig,  oi^  spear  to  strike  fish  with. 
Tao  fot6i.    A  spear  headed  with  the  sting  of  thd 

sting-ray, 
T&o  t^at^la.    A  bearded  spear. 
T4oo.    To  cook  victuals  under  ground  (according  to  their 
method). 

Fy  tdeo.     To  get  ready  the  leaves,  &c.  with  which 
the  victuals  are  covered  during  the  process  of 
cooking. 
Tioobe.    Pendent;  hanging. 

Tdoonga  malie.    Exactly  fitted,  or  suited  :  very  suitable. 
Tipa.    The  substance  manufactured  from  the'bark  of  the 
Chinese  paper  mulberry  tree,  which,  when  imprinted, 
is  called  gnatoo.    See  gnatoo, 
Ti-tii.    A  mallet ;  a  hammer. 
Tat£li,    To  await;  to  expect;  to  pause. 
Tatdo.    To  way-lay ;  an  ambuscade ;  people  lying  in  wait. 
"  The  name  of  a  charm  by  which  people  are  supposed 
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to  be  injured^  and  consists  in  burying  something  be- 
longing to  them  in  the  house  of  a  principal  god,  or  of 
the  tutelar  god  of  their  family,  or  in  the  grave  of  a  su- 
perior relation. 

Tatttogi.    To  clink;  to  jingle  together. 

Tatt6w.  The  custom  of  marking  the  body  by  puncturing,  &c. 
See  ta'taUaWf  under  the  article  to. 

— — .    Alike;  like;  similar  to;  co*equal. 

— .     A  screen. 

Tatt6w-^nga.    Conformity;  similarity. 

Tatt6w.be.    Alike ;  similar ;  in  like  manner. 

Taw.     To  cure ;  to  heal :  a  remedy ;  a  cure. 

-«< — .  To  drop ;  to  slip  down ;  to  fiidl ;  to  let  fiill ;  to  be 
killed  in  battle. 

— ^.     To  implant;  to  plant, 
i  '.    To  open,  as  a  box,  or  door, 
.    The  sugar-cane. 

Tawgia.    To  ravish;  to  commit  a  rape. 

Tawto.    Blood. 

Panitiwto.    Smeared  with  blood. 

T^wto-tliwto.    Bloody. 

Te.    Almost. 

Te-how.    About  to  come. 
T6-t6.    Same  as  te. 

— -•  The  personal  pronoun,  7,  except  in  the  ftiture  tense, 
when  it  is  Oa, 

— .  The  sign  of  the  future  tense ;  it  makes  e  in  the  tbki 
person  singular. 

— .  This  word,  taken  interrogatively,  often  means,  to  can, 
or  to  be  able,  as  te  gety  canst  thou?  te  nmn,  can  they  f 
See  tegger, 

T6a.    Pale ;  white. 

M&tta  t6a.    Pale  in  the  face* 
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Teaoo*    A  hundred. 

Tebi.  To  trip  along;  to  pace;  to  step:  the  gwt  or  milk  of 
a  person, 

T6boo«    Knotty ;  uneven  ;  prominent. 

T6boo*t6boo.    Rough  with  knots ;  lumpy. 

T6ca.  To  trundle,  or  roll  along  the  ground :  a  wheel ;  a 
ball :  the  name  of  a  boyish  sport. 

Tec6w.  A  score.  Used  merely  as  a  collective  noun,  as  our 
words  dozen  for  twelve,  score  for  twenty;  but  only  in 
nnmbering  yams  and  fish ;  both  which  are  counted  by 
pairs ;  as  06fi  tdha  gnahSa,  yams  one  pair,  yams  two 
pair,  ^c. ;  but  when  the  quantity  amounts  to  ten  pair, 
instead  of  sayipg  06fi  ongofodloo  gnahoa,  yams  ten  pais^ 
they  say  0€(fi  teccfwy  twenty  yams ;  leaving  out  gnoMa^ 
the  word  expressive  of  pair.  When  the  number  amounts 
to  more  than  twenty,  they  say  a  icore  and  one  paUt^  « 
score  and  txDopair,  &c.  tecc^w  mo  tdha  gnaho'a^  &c.  When 
it  amounts  to  two  or  more  scores,  the  word  gnaa/w  is 
used  instead  of  teco^w,  as  oo^a  gnac&w^  two  twenties,  &c. 
When  it  amounts  to  five  scores,  or  a  hundred,  they  say 
0(ilfi  tefoo'hi;  as  oofji  tefodki  mo  teco'Wf  a  hundred  and 
twenty  yams. 

T£c.    To  swim ;  to  float. 

Fdcca  tee.    A  water  excursion  for  pleasurew 

T6o*t6e.    Afloat ;  to  float  on  the  water ;  to  be  buoyant. 

T^.    To  circumcise. 

Tefito.    The  root  of  any  plant. 

Tefito  fanna.    The  heel  of  a  m^st. 

Tefoda.    Single ;  alone ;  by  one's  self. 

A'kno  f^cca  tefo6a.  To  carry  as^  thmg  on  a  stick 
over  the  shoulder. 

Tefo6bi.  A  word  for  one  hundred^  used  only  in  counting 
out  yams,  fish;  &c» 
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T6ggafi]i.     Prostrate;  thrown  down  by  accident:  lying  on 

the  ground. 
Tegger.     (From  /e,  the  sign  of  the  future,  and  ger,  thou), 

thou  ahalt,  thou  wilt:  taken  interrogatively,  it  often 

means,  canst  thou  ? 
Tegichi.  Not  yet;  ere. 
Tehina.    A  brother. 

Cow  tehina.    Brethren. 
T€h6w.    About  to  come. 
T6ia.    To  belabour ;  to  thump,  or  beat ;  (from  /a,  to  strike^ 

ia,  him). 
Tele.    To  scrape ;  also,  sometimes^  used  for  io  dkaoe. 
■  A  razor. 

Telefo6a.    Bare;  naked. 

F6cca  telefo6a.  To  strip  naked. 
Telle.    The  name  of  a  certain  tree. 
Teliha.     Choice;  will. 

Fy-tellha.  Option ;  choice ;  will :  do  as  you  please. 
Tellnga.    The  ear. 
T6nga.    The  thigh ;  the  ham. 

Ho6i  t^ga.    The  thigh  bone.  .  ^^ 

Tenne.    Used  instead  oite  and  ta,  he  shall  or  will ;  fA:tcnnt 

aloOf  he  shall  go,  instead  of  te  dloo  ia, 

.     (Used  interrogatively,  it  may  imply  power  or  abi- 
lity of  doing  any  thing;  as  ^eiuie  aloof  can  he  go  ? 
Teoo.    To  adorn  with  dress ;  to  attire ;  to  bedeck  or  equip; 

to  prepare  to  go  any  where. 
-— .     Finery  in  dress. 
•     Ready ;  prepared ;  (whether  in  respect  to  dress,  or 

^my  thing  else). 
-^— .    (Used  interrogatively),  can  I  ?  (see  te).    It  is  also 

the  first  person  of  the  future  tense,  I  shall  or  will. 
T6oot6w.     A  r ray  of  battle. 
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Tepa.     To  goggle ;  to  squint. 

M^tta-t6pa.    Goggle-eyed. 
Ta6.    Well  nigh ;  almost.     See  te. 
T6te*t6te.    Tremulous ;  chilliness  with  shivering. 
Tet6mr.    To  flutter ;  to  tremble ;  to  vibrate  as  a  cord. 
Teve.    The  name  of  a  particular  plant,  the  root  of  which,  in 

time  of  scarcity,  is  eaten  for  want  of  better  food. 
To.     The  name  of  a  tree,  bearing  berries,  of  which  the  glu- 
tinous pulp,  (called  also  /o),  is  used  to  paste  together 
the  different  sheets  oi  Utpa. 
T6-6chi.     (This  word  is  always  used  withyiicca  before  it). 

See/ucca  to-ochi, 
Tda.    Brave;  magnanimous:  prowess;  bravery. 
T6a-he-t6w.    Strong  in  arms :  armipotent. 
T6a.    The  auuarinaf  or  the  wood  of  this  tree. 
T6be.     A  lock  or  tuft  of  hair. 
T6boo-vde.    The  sole  of  the  foot :  a  shoe,  or  sandal. 
T6ca.     Aground  ;  to  get  aground. 

Fucca  t6ca.     To  run  aground. 
-«— .    A  word  applied  only  to  human  brings,  and  means  the 
same  as  person,  or  individual. 
T6ca-chi.    Few  (people). 
T6ca-o6a.    Both. 

T6ca  t^a  be.    Only  one  person ;  by  one^s  self,  with- 
out  the  assistance  of  others.  * 
Tocal6w.    Western ;  in  the  west :  the  west. 
T6chi.    See  iJchi-tufM,  which  is  the  more  usual  word« 
T6chi»t6chi.    Nibbled;  notched. 
T6co.    A  post  used  to  make  fast  canoes  to. 
T6co-t6co.    A  staff;  a  short  pike,  used  as  a  walking  stick/ 
Toc6to.    To  lie  along ;  to  lie  down. 
T6e. .  Remainder ;  residue ;  superfluous  quantity. 
T6e  mia.    Leavings. 
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T6e.    Again  ;  once  more. 
T6fe.     The  oyster. 

Matta  he  toTe.    Pearli  (i.  e.  the  eye  of  the  oyster), 
To'fi.    To  mince ;  to  cut  into  small  pieces. 
To/fi.to'fi,    See^^. 
Tofod.    A  whale. 
To^foo.    A  calm  (no  wind). 
To'ge.    A  water  snake>  like. the  conger  eel. 
To'gi.    An  adze. 

To'gi  fucca  ^nga  g6he.    An  axe ;  i.  e.  an  adze  of  a 

different  turn,  or  disposition ;  because  they  ex-* 

press  an  axe,  by  calling  it  an  adze,  having  the 

bladie  difierently  turned  with  respect  to  thehandle. 

To'ho.    To  drag;  to  tow  a  vessel  along. 

Tolio  fucca  malo^hi.    To  drag  by  main  force. 
To^o  gi  t^hi.    To  launch. 
H^a-to^ho.    A  drawbridge. 
To'ho-to'ho.    A  rape ;  to  ravish,  or  commit  a  rape. 
To'i.    See  tt/i^tclit  which  is  the  more  usual  word. 
To'i-to'i.    To  hide;  to  conceal  oneself  (whether  thiough 
cowardice  or  not). 

H&wla  tol-tol.    To  abscond. 
Tola.    Pierced  with  an  arrow,  or  spear,  or  any  pointed  in- 
strument ;  pricked. 
— — ..    To  meet  one's  expectation  of  profit  in  the  act  of 

bartering,  or  trading. 
To'ki.    Newly;  lately ;  just  now. 
ToHci  fy'.    Lately  done. 
M6a  uyki  fy'.    A  recent  event. 
T61e.    Pudendum  muliebre. 

Tol£ccal6cca.  Beautiful  (not  applied  to  women,  but  onl^ 
to  men,  though  somelimesi  melaphorieaUj^  to  plaair, 
trees,  and  canoes.) 
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To/li.    To  gather,  to  pluck,  as  flowers  or  fruit. 

ToHo.    To  pitchy  or  throw  any  thing  heavy;  the  name  of  a 

certain  game. 
Tok>*afi.    To  produce  fire  by  rubbing  the  end  of  a  dry  stick 

on  a  piece  of  dry  wood. 
Tolo^a.    The  dock  (properly  the  wild  duck). 
Tolo'nga.    Permanent;  lasting;  durable. 

■  -.     The  piece  of  dry  wood  on  which  the  end  of  a 

stick  is  forcibly  rubbed  to  produce  fire :  the  stick  is 

called  covmatoo, 
Ti3floo.    The  number  three :  the  sign  of  the  plural  of  per- 
sonal and  possessive  pronouns. 
To^loo-ongofooloo.    The  numeral  thirty. 
To'ma.    Pride  in  dress,  or  appearance. 
To'me.    A  sort  of  torch. 
Tomoo'a.    Before;  first  (in  relation  to  time). 
To'ngi.    To  engrave ;  to  carve,  as  they  do  the  handles  of 

clubs,  &c. 
ToBgioi^gi.     A  double  sailing  canoe. 
To'nom^a.     A  kind  of  spear. 

To'noo.     Manifest ;  clear ;  distinct ;  direct ;  even  ;  in  a  row. 
— — — .     Candid ;    open ;   sincere ;    methodical ;    precise ; 

punctual. 

Fucea  Co^noo.    To  demonstrate  ;  to  make  evident. 
TCnooa/ngi.    Plain;  evident  to  him,  her,  or  them.     See 

angi. 
To^noodtoo,     Plain ;  evident  to  thee,  or  you.    See  atoo, 
Tonooia.    Guiltless :  in  the  right. 
T•n•omy^    Plain ;  apparent ;  evident  to  me,  or  us.    See 

my. 
Too.    To^  staad;  to  tf^ad:  also  to  rise:  mteijection,  stand 

up!  get  up! 
Too  gi  moo'a.    To  front 
Too-mo'w.    Stagnant  -(as  water). 
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Too-to^uoo.    Upright, 
Too-oo'ta.    To  land. 
Too,    To  cut ;  to  separate  by  cutting. 
Too^'a.    The  lower  class  of  people :  tiie  name  of  the  loweaC 

rank  in  society. 
— — .    The  back ;  the  loins ;  behind ;  external. 
Too'a-nlma,    The  back  of  the  hand. 
Too'a-v&e.    The  instep. 
Too'a*gia.    The  nape  of  the  neck. 
Too'a-bico.    Hump-backed. 
Too'a-£Ule.    The  outside  of  the  roof  of  a  house ;  the 

back  of  a  house. 
Too'a-boo'ge.    The  flat,  or  upper  surface  of  the 
booge  ( part  of  a  canoe )  •     See  booge* 
Toyachina.      A  cousin^  either  male  or  female:   also  an 

uncle. 
Too'anga.    A  post,  or  standing  place :  a  place  where  any 

thing  has  stood. 
Too'boo%    To  spring  up;  to  grow:  a  shoot;  a  sprout;  a 
bud. 

Too'boo-inga.     Ancestry;  origin,  or  source  of 

any  thing. 
Tool>oo-la^hi.    To  increase. 
Too'boo-vy'.    Aquatic ;  belonging  to  the  water,  aa 
aquatic  plants,  fish,  &c.  .     ' 

Too1>oo-y4oo.     Growing  wild. 
Fiicca  too'boo.    To  cause  to  spring  up. 
.    The  groin. 
Too^ooa^nga.     Origin;   source  {tw/boo^  to  spring;  it'iifa^ 
place) ;  ancestry. 

Oolooagi  toobooa'nga.    First  fruits  (of  the 
season). 
To'-o'chi.    See/ticca  ta-ochL 
Tpochia.    To  crop;  tocutoffL 
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Too^Dga.    Residual. 

Tooenga  m^a.    Leavings, 
To6fa.    To  assort;  to  deal  out;  to  dispense;  to  share  out^ 
Toofo6nga.    A  workman,  or  artificer. 

'  Toofo6nga  ta  m^cca*    A  mason. 

fy  cava.    A  barber. 

td-td.    Apy  artificer  that  uses  the 

axe,  &c.  &c. 
To6gi.    To  strike;  to  hammer:  also  a  hammer^  or  mallet; 

a  blow  with  the  fist. 
Toogia.    To  stumble ;  to  tumble  down. 
To6goo.     To  abolish;  to  quit;  to  leave  off;  to  bequeath? 
to  relinquish ;  to  leave  oflf  work ;  to  lower  (as  a  sail). 
,     Termination,  or  completion  of  labour. 

■  To  retain  ;  to  remain. 

■  To  allow,  or  permit :  iocf goo-be,  to  let  or  allow  of. 

■  To  desist;  to  cease;  to  delay :/ucca  toogoo^  to 
appease  (anger). 

..    Hold!  avast! 

To  die,  or  stain ;  io6goo  cooluy  to  die,  or  stain  red* 


To6gooanga.  The  end,  or  termination  (used  principally  in 
a  moral  sense,  as  the  termination  of  happiness  or 
mi^ry). 

— _,  .  ,  A  place  where  any  thing  is  kept,  or  suffered 
to  remain. 

To6goodnga-g6lc.     A  quagmire. 

To6goolo&.     For  a  long  time. 

To6goo-o6ta.    Inland. 

To6goo-y-b6.    Be  it  so. 

To6hoo.    The  forefinger;  to  point  with  the  finger. 

To6i.  A  chief,  or  tributary  governor  of  an  island,  or  di- 
strict. 

— ,     A  kind  of  club. 

.^— — .    The  knee. 

▼OL.  II.  8 
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To6i.    To  string  beads,  or  flowers;  to  plait  wreaths  of 

flowers. 
*■■    .    To  sew  with  a  needle  and  thread. 
Tooitoga.    A  seam  (in  sewing). 
To61a.     Bald;  (bald-headed). 
To61i.    To  run  after;  to  chase,  or  pursue. 
To611i.    Deaf,  from  any  cause  whatever. 
T06I00.     To  drop,  like  water. 

T06I00  he  m^tta.    A  tear. 
To61oo-to61oo.    Instillation ;  dropping  (as  a  fluid )« 
■■■  Eaves  of  a  house ;  the  edge  of  the  thatch 

(whence  the  rain  drops). 
Toolooi.    To  drop  into  (as  a  fluid)  ;  any  fluid  to  drop  into 

the  eyes  to  abate  inflammation ;  or  to  drop  into  an  ulcer 

for  the  same  purpose. 
To6nga.    A  pile,  or  heap,  of  any  thing. 
■  The  core  of  fruits;  a  knot  in  wood;  a  kernel; 

the  seed  of  plants. 

To6nga  dwta-awta.    A  heap  of  dirt,  or  filth. 
To6nga-igoo.     A  joint  of  pork,  consisting  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  back  and  the  tail. 
— — .    A  ladder. 
— — .    Also  a  corruption  of  toodnga ;  which  see. 

•    A  row  of  plantain  or  banana  trees. 

-.     A  sign  of  the  plural  number  of  animated  beings. 
Toonga-mea.     A  number  of  people ;  many  people. 
To6noo.    To  broil,  as  victuals  upon  hot  embers. 
Too'-oo.    To  rise  from  the  ground,  or  bed ;  to  get  up:  get 

upl 
T06-00I00.    To  decapitate. 
To6pa.    A  window,  or  smaU  opening,'  in  a  house :  also  a 

hole  in  the  fencing  of  a  fortified  place  to  discharge 

arrows  through. 
Toota^aga.    A  block ;  a  large  piece  of  any  thing. 
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Tootanga-acow.     A  log  of  wood. 
Toota'nga-oofi.     A  large  piece  of  yam • 
Tootoo/.     To  cut ;  to  separate  by  cutting ;  to  cut  off. 

Tootoo'-ooloo.    To  behead. 
Tootoo'.    A  chisel  (either  of  iron  or  stone). 
Too'too.    Heat ;  ignition ;  burning :  to  bum  ;  to  kindle ;  to 

boil. 
Too'too.    The  bark  of  the  Chinese  paper  mulberry  tree,  of 

which  gnatoo  is  made. 
Tootoo'e.    Tliin;  emaciated;  lean;  raw-boned;  lankness. 
Tootoo'loo.    Dropping  off,  or  out  of  (as  a  fluid) :  to  be 
permeable  to  water,  as  the  roof  of  a  house  when  the 
rain  drops  through. 
Too-y'.    Dilatory;  slow. 
Tot6ca.     Slow;  tardy:  softly;  quietly. 
Tot6ca-dnge.     Slowly;  softly. 
Tot6lo.    To  crawl ;  to  creep ;  to  grovel. 
Tot6noo.    Manifest ;  clear ;  distinct :  direct ;  straight ;  even ; 
in  a  row. 

.     Candid;  open;  sincere. 

Tot6nooagi.     Minutely. 

Toty'.     A  sailor;  a  man  accustomed  to  work  canoes;  a 
fisherman. 

.    To  fish,  either  with  a  net,  or  with  line  and  hook. 

Tow.    War ;  an  army ;  a  battle  by  land. 
— .    The  end,  or  extremity  of  any  thing- 
Taw-mo61i.    The  stern  of  a  vessel. 
Tow-mooa.    The  stem  of  a  vessel. 

.    The  year ;  a  season ;  the  produce  of  a  season. 

.    Fit 5  suitable:  to  fit;  to  suit  (as  one  body  doe# 

another). 
*-— ,     To  barter ;  to  trade. 

Fi]ccat6w.    To  exchange. 
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Tow.    To  ezcern,  or  squeeze  out,  as  water  from  8  sponge; 

to  wring  out. 
— -— .    To  reach,  or  extend  to. 
— — '.     To  meet  one's  expectation  of  profit  in  the  act  of 

bartering,  or  trading  (the  same  as  tola). 
-<— -.    The  pronoun  plural,  we  (only  used  when  the  person 

spoken  to  is  included). 
Tow-611a.    To  luff;  to  bring  a  vessel's  head  nearer  to  the 

wind. 
Towdo.    To  row,  or  to  paddle. 
Towb6too«    Nearly  adjoining;  neighbouring;  by  the  sid^ 

of;  abreast  of. 

Towbotoo  gihena.    On  that  side. 
Towbotoo  giheni.    On  this  side. 
Towbotoo-my.    Hithermost. 
Towbotoo-ange.    Thithermost. 
T6wfa.    A  squall  of  wind ;  a  gale. 
Tow-ftlle.    A  besom ;  a  broom. 
Towg6te.    An  elder  brother ;  the  first  bom,  either  male  or 

female. 
Tow-hifo.    To  impend ;  to  hang  over. 
T6whL    An  anchor;  a  cable. 
Towl^mga.    An  anchorage. 
T6wma't6w.    To  fish  with  a  line  and  hook. 
Tow-mo6a.    The  prow,  or  head  of  a  ship,  or  canoe. 
Tow-mo61i.    The  stem  of  a  vessel ;  'astern. 
T6w-o^.    The  dual  number  of  the  pronoun  fotp. 
Tow-t6a.    To  chide ;  to  rebuke :  chiding ;  reproof. 
Tow.t61oo.    The  plural  number  (in  contradistinction  to  the- 

dual)  of  the  pronoun  taw, 
T6w.t6w.    To  hang. 

T6w-t6w-hifo.    Dependent;  hanging  down. 
■  A  religious  ceremony  so  called ;  (an  oftring  t» 

the  god  of  weather). 
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Tow-tow.    To  wring,  as  a  sponge. 

T6wft6wooBga«  A  circular  flat  piece  of  wood^  surrounding 
the  middle  of  the  string,  by  which  the  oil  baskets  hang» 
so  as  to  prevent  rats  getting  to  the  basket. 

Twa^wft.    A  heath ;  a  common. 

Twinga.    A  wreath  (as  of  flowers) ;  a  string  (of  beads). 


Va.    A  piece  (only  applied  to  wood,  or  trees). 

Va  ac6w.    A  piece  of  wood. 
Va'ca.    A  ship,  vessel  or  canoe. 

Va^'ca  foccato6.    A  boat ;  small  canoe. 
Gow-va'ca.    Crew  of  a  boat. 
Va'ca-fliVha.    A  boil. 

Va'ca  va'ca.    The  side  of  a  man,  or  any  animal. 
Ta^cca^vacky.    Careful;  cautious. 

Vacky^    To  heed;  to  look  to;  to  inspect;  to  view;  to 
search ;  to  be  provident.  Interjection,  look !  behold !  lo ! 
Jioo  va€hf.    To  proceed  carefoUy ;  to  go  circum- 
spectly. 
TtA-vachf.    Incautiously. 
Va'cky-«'nge.    With  circumspection. 
Ta'e.    The  foot,  leg,  paw,  of  any  animal. 
Fticca  ma'nga  va  e»    Astride. 
I16nga  vafe*    A  footstep ;  footmark. 
ATe  va'e.    The  sole  of  the  foot. 
Mo6i  va'^e.    The  heel. 
Cow-va'e.    The  toes. 
F6e  vafe.    The  leg. 
/  To(«  vaf£.    The  back  of  the  foot. 

Moto6a  va'e.    The  great  toe. 
Va'he.    To  parcel,  or  separate  into  parts ;  to  diride. 

■.    To  separate,  or  be  separated,  as  two  combatants* 
«-— i-.    Farted  from ;  broken  off;  divided. 
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VEL 

Vaky .    Gathers ;  to  plait,  or  gather :  also  a  double  gartnent 

of  plaited  gnatoo^  worn  on  particular  occasions, 
Vala.    Apparel;  dress. 

M6a  va'la.    Clothes. 
Vale.     Mad ;  insane ;  foolish  ;  crasy ;  delirious :  also  igno- 
rant. 

Ma^tta  vale.    Dull;  without  thought. 
Val6a.    Insane.    See  Vale, 
Valoo.    The  numeral  eight* 
Va1oo-6ngofo61oo.    Eighty. 

Va'nge.  A  curse ;  malediction ;  a  string  of  abusire  and  im- 
perative lapguage,  recommending  the  party  abused  to 
do  something  that  is  horrible,  such  as  **  Dig  up  your 
^*  father  by  moonlight,  and  mak^  soup  of  his  bones;**  in 
which  sort  of  cursing  some  of  the  Tonga  people  are  so 
well  versed,  that  they  will  run  on  with  it  for  half  an 
hour  without  any  repetitions. 
Va'oo.  A  bush ;  a  wood ;  a  thicket ;  Br  field  orerrua  with 
grass^  or  weeds. 

To6boo  va'oo.    Growing  wild. 
A'loo  va'oo.    Fallow ;  uncultivated. 
Va'ooa.    Uncultivated  (as  land),  overrun  with  weeds. 
Vasia.    Flattery  ;  false  praise. 
Vata.     The  semen  of  apimals. 
Va've,     Speed;  velocity:  quick;  swift-footed;  brisk. 

Ma'tta  va've.    Quicksighted. 
Vav6a.    See  Va've. 
Va've-a'nge.     Quickly;  speedily. 

Ve.    Corruption  of  va'c^  the  leg  or  foot,  and  is  only  used  in 
the  formation  of  certain  compound  words;  as,  vtva've, 
light-footed ;  vebi'co,  bandy-legged. 
Vebico.    Bandy-legged.     See  Ve. 
Veha'ca.    A  sea*fight. 
V^la.    Calid ;  hot ;  fervent :  to  burn ;  to  scald. 
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wo 

V6li.     Prurient ;  itchy :  to  itch. 

V61o.  Jaculation ;  projection  (as  of  a  spear) ;  also  to  launcb» 
or  slide  along. 

Ta'o  v61o  lea.     A  fizgig ;  a  spear  to  strike  fish  with. 
Vete.    To  despoil ;  to  divest;  to  plunder ;  to  dispossess  of. 
to  pillage. 

.    To  loosen  ;  to  untie. 

V6sa.    A  bracelet  of  any  kind. 
VevaVe.     Light-footed.    See  Ve. 
Vicoo.     Wet;  damp. 

Vicoo  fiicca  chi-chi.     Moist ;  damp. 
Viii.    A  gimblet ;  any  instrument  to  bore  holes  with. 
Vilo.     To  twirl ;  to  spin  round. 
Vivicoo.    Wet;  irriguous;  watery. 
V6w-v6w.    To  scrape  (with  a  knife^  or  shelly  &c.). 
Vy.     Water;  liquid;  fluidity;  juice;  ft  pond;  any  thing 
serous  or  watery. 
Fdcca  vy'.    To  dissolve,  melt,  infuse ;  to  drench  with 

any  fluid. 
yy*hoo.    Broth  made  of  fish ;  (hoo^  to  boil :  they 
have  no  other  broth). 
Vy-mooa.    The  third  lunar  month;  {mooa^  the  first,  it  being 

the  first  vfff  watery,  or  rainy  month). 
Vy.mooi.    The  fourth  lunar  month,  or  second  rainy  month ; 

(fluooi,  following). 
Vy'.v/.    Weak;  debilitated;  ineffectual, 
Vy'-vy*  motooa.    Weak  with  age. 

W. 

WL    Interjection.    Fie  I  for  shame ! 

Wo.  To  go ;  to  proceed :  this  word  can  only  be  used  in  a 
plural  sense ;  thus,  we  cannot  say,  gooa  <e  oo,  I  go,  but 
we  may  say  gooa  mom  too^  we  go.  Aloo  may  be  used 
both  singularly  and  plurally. 
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YAO 

Wo6i.    Interjection.    Lft!  (of  surprise). 
W6i.     Interjection.    La  !  (of  surprise). 

Y. 

Y.    To  put;  to  place ;  to  deposit. 
Y'-a'nga.    A  case ;  a  sheath. 
Y-be.    Notwithstanding;  yet;  stDU 
Y-vala.    To  dress ;  to  clothe. 
Yaoo6.    See  laoo/. 


I 
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VOCABULARY, 

ENGLISH  AND  TONGA. 


ABO 

Abaft,    Gi-t6w-mo61i. 

Abandon  (to  quit).    Li^i. 

Abashed  (to  be).    F<jcca-nid. 

Abate  (to  lessen).  To6goo;  hili;  fucca  ch1-ch1»  e.  g.  the 
stonn  abated,  ndi  toofgoo  he  tofvfa.  He  lowered  his 
voice,  na'ijy^cca  cAt-cAi  i^nne  Itfa, 

Abbreviate  (to  shorten  or  curtail  in  any  way).  Fu'eca  chi- 
chi; fu^cca  no-no. 

Abdomen.    G^te. 

Abhor.    F6hia. 

Abide  (to  dwell,  to  remain  in  any  place).    Nofo. 

Abject  (low,  mean).    Fu'cca  too^a. 

Ability  (mental  ability).  Loto  b6to ;  (strength  of  body), 
chlno  mal6hi. 

Able  (strong).    Mal6bi;  (to  be  capable  of),/c. 

Able-bodied.    Chino  mal6hi. 

Aboard.    Gi-v&ca. 

Abode.    A^i;  noib^ga. 

Abolish  (to  give  up,  to  do  away  with).  To6goo;  hili; 
chi^i;  liigi. 
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ACQ 

Abominable  (disgusting  to  the  sight  or  feelings).     Fu'cca* 

li'ali'a. 
Abortion   (premature  birth).     Fan6w  mobi,  (i.  e.  unripe 

birth). 
Above  (in  point  of  place).     Gi-alo6nga,  gi-b6ge;  (in  rank) 

moo^.     (Vide  before). 
Abreast.     Tow  botoo. 
Abroad  (in  distant  country).    Gi  mo61i ;  (out^  i.  e.  out  of 

doors)  gi-to6a. 
Abrupt  (sudden).     F6ki»fa;   (broken  and  uneven)   pele* 

pete;  papata. 
Abscond.  Hawla. 
Absent  (at  a  distance,  abroad).     Mam&oo:  (not  actually 

present)  gehe. 
Absume  (to  destroy).    Mo'wmo'w. 
Abundant  (plentiful,  large).     L^hi. 
Abuse  (bad  language).     Cibe :  a  string  of  abusive  foul  Ian* 

guage,  frequently  in  a  sort  of  verse,  is  called  vdngi. 
Accelerate.    Fu'cca  v4ve. 
Acclamation.    Mav&va. 
Account  (to  narrate).      Talan6a;  (to  reckon  up)  lew;  (a 

narration),  talan6a. 
According  (agreeing).     Tatt6w. 
Accordingly  (thereupon).     L6va. 
Accumulate  (to  heap  up).    Taadgi. 
Accustomed  (disposed^  habituated).    A^nga;  inga-be. 
Ache  (any  pain).    Mam4hi;  (head-ache)  gnagndw;  (tooth* 

ache)  ni'fo  mlmoo. 
Acid.    M^e. 
Acquaint  (to).    T^a. 
Acquaintance  (friend).     Cow  tangdta;  (friendship)  fu'cca 

cow  tangata:  no  word  for  bare  acquaintance  without 

friendship. 
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AGO 

Across  ( transverse }•     Tetowlilgi;  (on  the  other  side)  gi 

bo  too  gi-h6na. 
Actions  (deeds,  behaviour).    F/gna  m6a ;  (battles)  tow. 
Actual  (true).    Mo6ni. 

Adam's  apple  (the  prominent  cartilage  of  the  throat).  Mo'nga. 
Adherent  (partizan).    Cow-ro6a. 
Adjacent.    (Vfi. 

Adjoin  (to  join  together).    Fu'cca  t^a. 
Adjoining.    O'fi. 

Adieu.    CKfa;  chiod6&;  chi4coo'ofa:   (meaning   love,  or 
not  little  my  love  ;  expressions  used  ki  taking  leave  and 
also  on  meeting). 
Adoration  (prayer).     L6too. 

Adrift.    LeII6a:  (this  word  is  strictly  applied  to  a  vessel  at 
sea,  driven  by  wind  without  guidance). 

Adversary  (an  antagonist  either  in  sport  or  battle).    Fi'li ; 
(the  enemy )  he  tow. 

Adulation.    Fu'cca-ly. 

Adze.    T6gL 

Afar.     Mam^oo. 

Affray  (to  frighten).     Fucca  manavahe. 

Afiray  (a  quarrel ) .    Ghe. 

Affriction.    Holo-ho'lo. 

Affright.    M4navah6;  mdnavachi. 

Affront  (to  aggravate).     Fdcca  i'ta. 

Afloat.     T6e.t^ 

Afresh  (anew).    To^e;  (recent,  new)  Foo^c. 

After  (in  place  or  time).    Moo^*moo^. 

Again.    To'e. 

Agape.    Jio. 

Aged.    Motoo'a;  (full  grown)  the  same ;  (young)  mool. 

Ago  (lately).    Moo'i^nge;  (one  day)  he  ^o ;  (long  ago) 
moda-ange,  lo^Ia^ange. 
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AMB 

Aground  (striking  the  bottom,  as  a  vessel).    To'ca. 

Ague.    F6ke-feke. 

Ah!    Yaoo6! 

Aim  (to  take  aim).    Fu'cca  4ta:  (this  expression  is  also 

used  for  the  act  of  looking  along  a  stick  or  any  such 

object,  to  see  if  it  is  straight). 
Air :  no  word  for  stiU  air :  wind  is  called  maiaftfgi ;  a  breeze, 

haoifU-vi'lL 
Alas!     Ojaooe!  Seook6! 

Alert  (quick  in  action  or  in  resource).    M&tta  bo'to. 
Alible  (nutritive).    Fu^cca  chi'no. 
Alien  (foreign  or  strange).    Moo^li. 
Alight  (to).     Aloohi'fo. 
Alike.     A'nge-be;  4nge-co. 
Aliment.     Mea  ky. 
All   (or  rather  whole  of  any  thing,  not  in  number   but 

quantity).    Foo'a-be. 
All  (in  number).     Fooli-b6« 
Ahnost.    Te;  t6-t^. 
Alofl.     Gi-aloo'nga;  gi  hdge. 
Alone.    T&ha ;  (by  one's  self)  to'ca  tdha  be. 
Aloof  (at  a  distance).    Mam^oo. 
Already  (during  the  time).     Loloto'nga. 
Also.    Mo;  b6a;  b6mo. 
Alter  (to  change,  verb  active).    Gna'hi  g^he,  (L  e.  to  make 

different). 
Altogether  (as  a  whole  or  mass).    Foo'a-b^  ;  (in  number) 

fooQi-be. 
Amass  (to  gather  together).    Tana'gi;  (to  heap  up)  foe* 

catoo'. 
Amaie.    Fu'cca  16Ue  mooo'i. 
Ambition.    L6to  IW  $  fi'a  ^i. 
Ambuscade  (men  concealed  in).    Tat&o. 
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A  NO 

Amiable*    Fdcca  nian^co. 

Amiss  (wrongs  erroneous).     Hollar 

Amidst  (among).    Gi-16to. 

Amity  (friendship,  love).     OGbl, 

Among.    Gi-lo'to. 

Amongst.    Gi  lo'to. 

Amorous.    M an^co  fafi'ne ;  mooi*tow. 

Amour.    Fe^oo^i. 

Ample.    Lihi. 

Ananas.    Fy'gna-pu'. 

Ancestor.     Tool>oodnga.    Too'boo^  to  spring ;  atnga^  place; 

Anchor  (also  the  cable).  T6w]a:  (this  word,  differently 
accented,  viz.  thus,  t<noldj  means  the  sail  set). 

Anchorage.    Towltoga  {to'ztia^  anchor ;  anga,  place). 

Ancient.    Lo'a. 

And.  Mo  ;  ma ;  be :  ma  is  only  used  with  numerals :  mo 
may  also  be  used  with  numerals,  but  not  so  well.  Be 
is  never  used  with  numerals ;  it  is  often  joined  to  the 
pronoun  ia,  he»  and  pronounced  bt^a  instead  of  be  ia. 

Anger.    lili ;  i'ta. 

Anger  (to  make  angry).    Fu'cca  i'ta. 

Angle  (to  catch  fish  with  a  line  and  hook).    Tow-mato'w. 

Angler.    Ji6na  tow-matoV. 

Angry.     Tta;  lili. 

Anguish  (excessive  pain).  Mamdhi  obito;  (excessive 
grief  of  mind)  tdngi  obito. 

Animal  (rather  a  bird).    Mitioo. 

Animate.     Fucca  m6o6i. 

Animosity.     Fachi-flichi. 

Announce.    Tdla. 

Anoint  (to  anoint  the  face,  trunk  of  th6  body  or  limbs). 
Tiky ;  (to  anoint  the  hair  of  the  head)  ptoi. 

Another.    Tdha  g6he ;  (another  person)  t6ca  t^a  g6he. 
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ARI 

Ant  (the  small  ant).    Lo ;  (the  large  black  ant)  lokm. 

Antagonist.     Fili ;  (the  enemy)  he  tow. 

Antecede.     Mo6a-mo6a^nge. 

Antipathy.     Fa  f6hia  (much  hate). 

Anthill.     L066  he  lo ;  I066  he  lodta. 

Apace.    Vdve^nge  (quick,  either  in  locomotion  or  work). 

Apart  (separate).    GAie  (on  one  side,  aside) ;  gi.b6too. 

Apiece  (each).    T&ggi  tdha. 

Apologize  (to  excuse).     Fucca  fichi. 

Appal.     Fucca  mdnavah6#  fiicca  m&navachi. 

Apparel.    V^la ;  (European  apparel)  cofo6  p4paldngf« 

Apparent  (plain,  evident).     T6noo. 

Apparition  (a  spirit,  a  god).     Hoto6a. 

Appearance  (resemblance).     Matta-ange. 

Appease  (to  silence,  or  quiet  a  child).    Fucca  nd. 

Appease  (his  anger).     Fiicca  to6goo  (enne  ita). 

Appellation.     Hing6a. 

Appetite  (hunger).  Fiaky';  (appetite  in  general)  fia;  (lust) 

fia  felchi. 
Applaud  (to).     Mav^va. 
Applicable  (fit,  suitable).     Ala. 
Apprehend  (to  lay  hold  of^  to  seize,  or  arrest).     Bo6ge. 
Apprehensive.    M^navah6;  m&namchi. 
Apprize.    Tala;  f^ccailaw. 

Approach.    Fiicca  6fi  (used  either  as  verb  or  noun)« 
Approve  (to).    Lille-y';  (approval)  the  same. 
Aquatic.     To6boo  v/  (springing  up  in  the  water,  as  certtdb 

plants,  applied  also  to  fish). 
Arduous  (difficult  to  do).     F/gnat£. 
Are.    Go6a  (the  sign  of  the  present  tense). 
Arid  (dry,  from  any  cause).     M6a-m6a. 
Arise  (from  the  ground  or  bed).     Too;  Too^io* 
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ASP 

Arm.     Nima  (both  band  and  arm,  either  distinctly,  or  to« 

gether). 
Annifiotent.    T6a-he-t6w. 
Armistice.     Fucca  li]J6. 
Armpit.    F&ifine. 
Army.     Tow. 
Aromatic.     Naniimoo;  (sweet  scented,  as  flowers)  nimoa 

cadila. 
Arow  (in  a  row).     Tot6noo. 
Aroynt  (begone  !)•     Aloo !  fi^m6  iloo ! 
Arrant.    C6vi  obito. 

Array  (order  of  battle).    Teoo  tow ;  (dress)  l6oo. 
Arrive  (to,  at  a  distant  place).     Tow;  (at  the  place  where 

one  is)  tow;  how. 
Arrogant  (proud,  lody).    Low*c6w ;  (presumptuous,  inso- 
lent) fia  6gi. 
Arrow  (for  war).    Gnah6w;  (for  sport)  caho. 
Artful  (deceitful).     L6to  o6a:  (wise,  knowing)  b6to. 
Artificer.    Toofo6nga. 

Artillery.     M6a  fdnna  fonno6a  (things  to  shoot  the  land). 
As  (like)..   A'nge-co  ;  (the  conjunction,  a$)  ca. 
Ascend  (to  climb).     Caca;  (to  go  up,  as  up  a  hill)  d!oo 

bage. 
Ascertain.    116a;  ilaw. 
Ashamed  (bashful).    Ma. 
Ashes.    EYoo. 

Ashore  (on  land).    Gi-o6ta;  (aground)  t6ca« 
Aside  (apart).     Tow  b6too ;  (leaning  on  one  side)  hfli. 
Ask  (to  enquire).    Feho6i;  (to  petition)  hoo;  (to  request) 

cdwle. 
Asleep.    M6he. 
Aspect   (face,  look,  appearance).     Mdtta;   mdtta-m^tta; 

mamdtta. 
Aspersion  (false  accusation).    Lohi^i. 
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AWA 

Assassinate.    Lapachia;  (assassination)  Upa. 
Assemble  (to).    Tanagi;  (assemblage)  the  same. 
Asseveration  (an  oath ;  strong  affirmation).    Timgi  mo6ni ; 

fo6a  c4va. 
Associate  (or  to  dwell  with).    Non6fo. 
Assort  (to  portion  out).    T06&;  vihe. 
Astern.     Tow-mo61i. 

Astonish.    Fu'cca  1611e  moo6i ;  (to  make  life  run  away). 
Astray  (to  go  astray,  to  wander).    H£e. 
Astride.    Fu^cca  m^ga  vie. 
Asunder.     Gehe  g6he. 
Argue  (to  argue  obstinately).    GigUii;  (to  discourse)  t»- 

lan6a. 
Around  (encircling,  round  about).    F61i ;  tacky ^ 
Arouse  (to  awaken).    Fu'cca  ^a. 
Asperse  (to  calumniate).    Fu'cca  c6n. 
Athirst.    Fia  inoo  (wanting  drink). 
Athletic.    Fef6ca;  mal6hi. 
Atom  (a  small  particle^  a  crumb).    Mom6i  m6a. 
Attain  (to  procure).    Mow. 
Attire  (dress).     T600  ;  v^la. 
Avarice.    Pepine;  mdnoo  m&noo;  (avaricious,  stingy)  ihm 

same. 
Avast  (hold !  stop ! ).    To6go!  6*ooa ! 
A  vaunt!     Aloo!  fiam6  iieol 
Audacious  (saucy).     Ta]aho6i ;  (mischievous)  pow. 
Aversion  (hatred).    F6hia. 
Avidity  (in  eating).    Ho66.ky :  (eagerness,  stnnog  deore) 

h6Ii. 
Aunt.    Mehegitanga. 
Auspicious  (favourable).    Monooia. 
Authentic  (true).    M66ni. 
Await  (to  wait).    Tat41i. 
Awaken.    Fu'cca  aa;  fafiingo. 
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BAN 

Axe.  T6gi  fu'cca  dnga  g^he  (meaning  an  adze  of  a  diffei'- 
ent  turn,  the  blade  of  the  adie  being  transverse  to  the 
handle).  ''■ 

Aje.    Vo. 

b. 

Babble  (nonsensical  discourse).  Low  n6a-;  (tale^telling) 
nanfvi. 

Babbler  (a  silly  talker) .  Ji6na  low  n6a ;  (a  mischief  maker) 
ji6na  fu'cca  c6vi. 

Babe  (of  either  sex).    Taraachi;  bibigi. 

Baboon.  Gn6Ii ;  (they  hare  seen  baboons  on  board  ships, 
and  give  them  this  name,  which  is  probably  a  corrup- 
tion of  some  proper  name  by  which  they  have  heard  a 
monkey  called). 

Back  (the  back ;  the  loins).    To6a. 

Backbite  (to  calumniate).    Fu'cca  c6vi« 

Backside.    Oo'chi;  ao6chi ;  lemoo. 

Backward  (beliind).  Gi  mo6i ;  furcca  moo'i ;  (obstinate) 
pagnat^. 

Bad  (in  any  sense).    Cofvi. 

Baffle  (to  defeat  a  design,  or  intention).    Ta^fi. 

Bag  (of  any  sort).    C^to. 

Bait  (for  fish,  or  rats).  Fu'cca  ky  -,  (motive,  or  temptation) 
m6a  fu'cca  ho'li. 

Bald.     Too^a. 

Bale  (a  large  package).    Co'foo. 

Ban  (cannon  ball).    M&cca  fiinna  fonnoo^a. 

Bambino.     C6fe. 

Banana.    Fo6ji;  hopa. 

Band.  Naw.  (They  strangled  the  man)  na  flow  naiio*gia  he 
tangaHa:  nawj  to  bind,  gi%  the  threat. 

Bandy  (crooked).  Bico ;  bico-bico ;  (bandy-lcgged)  vebico^ 

Bang  (to  beat;  to  thrash).    Ta. 
voir.  II.  h  • 
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BEA 

Banter  (to  jest;  to  ridicule).    Fucca  he6tu 

Bantling.     Bibigi. 

Barb  (of  an  arrow^  spear,  or  fi^h*hook).    Minga;  tflla. 

Barbarity  (cruelty).  T^i^fa;  i.  e*  without  love  or  mercj: 
barbarous. 

Barber.    Toofodnga  fy  civa. 

Bare  (naked).  T^iefo6a;  (from  tele,  to  scrape  dean,  or 
shave ;  and^oa,  all). 

Barefaced.    Tlu  ma  (without  shame). 

Bark  (of  a  tree ).    Gfli ;  ( to  bark,  like  a  dog)  cti6. 

Barren  (applied  to  women,  or  female  animals)^  Tia*fan6w; 
(applied  to  land)  t^i-foo'a.. 

Barter  (to  exchange;  to  trade).    Fuccato'w. 

Bashful  (shamefaced).    Ma ;  (to  be  bashful)  fu^'cca  ma. 

Bask.    Fu'cca  1^;  (he  basks  in  the  sun)  goo^a  fu^ccaUaia. 

Basket  (of  any  kind).  C^to;  (a  basket  for  oil  bottles)  c4to 
lo^o ;  (a  strong  basket,  made  of  the  husk  of  the  cocoa- 
nut,  for  carrying  valuable  things)  c4to  cifa. 

Bat  (the  vesperiilio  vampyrus).     Peca. 

Bathe  (to  swim ;  to  wash 'one's  self).  Co'w-co'w;  toofooloo; 
paloo^too  (to  rince  in  fresh  water,  after  washing  in  sea- 
water)  Idnoo. 

Battle.  Tow;  (the  time  of  battle)  hhto'nga  he  t<m;  (the 
front  of  battle)  moofa  ke  tow. 

Bawl  (to  squall,  or  scream  out).  Cal^nga;  (to  call  out  to 
any  one  loudly)  oo'i. 

Beach  (shore).     F^nga;  m^tta  he  tihi. 

Bead.  Coo'la;  (red  beads)  coo'la  coo'ia-coo'la ;  (gteen 
beads)  calanoo'i. 

Beak,  Gnoo'too ;  (this  word  also  means  the  mouth  of  man, 
or  any  animal). 

Bear  (to  carry).  Foo'a;  ^mo  t^ggi-tiggi;  amo  f^cca  tc- 
foo'a;  ftfa.  Vide  these  words  in  their  respective 
places. 
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Beard  (of  an  arr<m).    Mtoga ;  UUla  (hair  of  the  chhi)  diva. 

Beardless.    Fatoo^ 

Beat  (to  beat  a  person  with  the  hand,  club.  Sec.).  Teia ; 
(to  beat  a  person  with  the  open  hand)  child ;  (to  beat  a 
person  with  the  fist)  too^gi\  motokifco;  (to  beat  a  per- 
son with  a  club)  ta ;  (to  beat  the  bark  of  the  IMbo  in 
the  preparation  afgna'too)  tootoo;  (to  conquer,  or  over- 
come in  battle)  no  specific  word ;  for  Vo<ma  beat  Tah^ 
they  would  say,  nai  maWhi  Voona  gi'a  Talo,  Voona  was 
stronger  than  Talo  :  (beaten  at  a  game)  ooloongia. 

Beautiful  (as  a  man :  sometimes  applied  to  trees,  &.c^  meta- 
phorically).   Toleccal6cca ;  (as  a  woman)  oeo^efoCa. 

Because.    Ca. 

Beckon  (to  make  a  sign  to  approach,  with  the  hand,  or  any 
thing  else).    T&loo. 

Become  (to  suit).  AHa;  (to  alter,  or  change  to)  no  proper 
word  for;  as,  it  became*  rotten,  fiat'  bopaf,  literally ^  it 
rotted. 

Bed  (a  mat  to  sleep  on).    F^ ;  (a  bed-place)  moh^nga. 

Bedaub  (to  besmear).    Ftoi. 

Bedclothes,  Cafoo.  This  word  is  applied  to  any  thing  to 
cover  one  while  sleeping. 

Bedeck  (to  dress  out  handsomely).    T600. 

Bedew.    Fu'cca  haho'w. 

Beetle.    Mo'hga-mo'nga. 

Befal  (to  happen).    Fold  fa :  (it  happened)  n4i  folii  fiu 

Befit  (to  be  suitable).     AOla. 

Before  (in  time).  To-moo'a ;  (in  place,  or  procession)  gt- 
moo^a;  moo%i-moo'a-ange ;  (in  point  of  rank)  no  pro- 
per word  for :  Finow  is  higher  in  rank  than  Talo,  may 
be  rendered  thus,  goof  a  igi  ange  Fimrngfa  Tah^  i.  e.  Fi- 
now  is  more  a  chief  than  Talo. 

Befool  (to  make  blacky  or  dirty).    Fu'cca  oo'li. 

h2 
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Befriend  (to  behove  well  towards;  t6  protect).    Ftfcoa 

11116  ange ;  fu'cca  cow-tangita. 
'Beg  (to  entreat).    C^wle;  (to  beg  pardon)  hoo. 
•Beget  (to  generate).    No  word  for;  (to  be  begotten  by) 

iooboo;  literally,  to  spring  from* 
Begone !     Aloo  1  f iamo'  aloo  I 
Begird  (to  gird  round  the  waist).    Naw ;  (to  encircle  any 

thing)  t^cca-lacky^ 
Begrime  (to  make  black,  dirty,  or  sooty).    Fu^coa  ooli. 
Behead.    Tootoo'  ooloo. 
-Behest.    Feco'w. 
Behind  (in  place,  or  procession).    Gi-moo'i,  moo'i-moo'i- 

ange ;  (at  the  back)  gi-too^a. 
Behindhand  (in  time).    Taw  moo'i. 
Behold!      Mam^ta-lngi  1    vacky-ingi!  jlo-fmgil    Jfy,  and 

atoo,  may  also  be  osed  as  the  latter  part  of  these  words 

instead  bf  angi^  according  to  the  direction  of  the  be- 
holding.   Vide  My,  atooy  and  angi. 
Being.    No  word  for.    (Beings  of  this  world)  nrfa  mina; 

(beings  of  the  other  world)  m4a  hotoote. 
Be  it  so.    Too'goo-y^b^. 
Belabour  (to  beat,  or  Uirash  a  person).    T6ia« 
Belay  (to  make  fast).    Fu'^cca  mow ;  (to  lay  wait  for,  with 

intention  to  kill)  tat^o. 
Believe  (no  direct  word  for).    "  I  believe  it»"  may  be  ran* 

dered  thos,  /•»  gita  caftmb&ni^  I  say  it  is  true,  or  ^otfA 

modffd  my  gi*ate  au,  it  is  true  to  me. 
Bellow  (to  squall,  or  scream  out).    Cala'nga. 
Bellows.    Tabili  papaia'ngi ;  {tabiU,  to  blow  the  fire  with  a 

fan). 
Belly  (the  abdomen).    66te. 
Beloved  (as  a  wife,  or  mistress).    Mama'^na;  (valued  much 

as  a  friend)  o'fii. 
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Below  (under).    Gi  liUo;  gihlfo:  (iBferior  in  dignity)  no 

proper  word  for ;  <<  Talo  is  inferior  in  dignity  to  Finow/* 

may  be  rendered  thus :  goo'a  fgi  cki  a  Talo  gi'a  Findw  ; 

ii  e.  Tiilo  is  less  a  diief  than  Finow. 
Belt  (to  go  round  the  waist).    Naw. 
Benire  (to  splash,  or  dirty  with  mud)*    Ptoi  g6le. 
Bemoan  (to  moan  over  ;  to  beat  the  face  with  grief).   Tto- 

gi  fe  too'gi ;  (to  weep)  t^gi. 
Bench  (a  form  to  sit  on).     H£ca4ng8. 
Bend  (to  bow,  to  make  crooked)*  Fu^cca-bko  ;  fu'cca  bico- 

bfco. 
Beneath   (underneath,   below).      Gi  Ulo;    gi  faifo,     See 

Btlom* 
Beneficent    A'nga  lill^.    ^^  He  is  a  beneficent  maoi"  a/e 

iangata  e^nga  lilU  ia. 
Bequeath.    Too'goo. 
Bereave  (to  deprive  of;  to  take  away  by  force).    AVe; 

f&oo. 
Beseech  (to.beg«  to  request).  Gdwle;  (to  entreat  earnestly) 

hoo. 
Beshvcw  (to  abusei  to  cune;  to  call  ill  names)^    C£be; 

v4ng]. 
Besmear  (to  rub  over  with  any  thing).    Ami. 
Besmut  (to  blacken,  or  paint  the  face  for  war).    Lo'a.;  (to 

cover  with  soot,  or  any  Mack  substance)  fu'cca  ooli. 
Besom  (a  broom,  of  any  kind).    Tow  faTlle. 
Bespeak  (to  engage  beforehand) .    Taa'fi. 
Bet  (a  wager;  to  lay  a  wager).    Fttccat6w;  boo'ta;  (the 

stake)  fii'cca-ky. 
Bethink  (to  recollect;  to  reflect).    Mana'too. 
Betoken  (to  denote).    Fu^cca  ilo'nga;  (to  be  the  omen  of) 

ma'na;  e.  g.  this  lightning  is  ominous  of  some  calamity^ 

eoe  ma'na  mala^a  ke  feta^techt U  coSni. 
Betray  (to  diirulge,  as  a  secret).    Fu'cca  ilp'a« 
Between  (betwixt).    Gi  lo'to. 
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Beyerage  (any  thing  to  drink).    M^  inoo. 

Bewilder  (to  confuse  the  understanding ;  to  wander  about). 

Fu'cca  h6c. 
Beyond  (in  point  of  place).  Mama'ooa'nge ;  (back,  in  point 

of  time)  lo'a. 
Bid  (to  command).    Ta'la;  fecoV;  (to  oflfer,  or  proposes 

price)  fu'cca-toV. 
Bide  (to  dwell).    NoTo;  no'fo-no'fo  ;  nono'fo. 
Biding  (residence).    Nofoa'nga. 
Big  (large).    La'hi  j  (big  with  child)  feta^ma. 
Bigness.    Foo'a. 

Billow  (wave ;  swell  of  the  sea ;  surf).    Gnaloo. 
Bind  (to  tie  together).    Naw ;  (to  bind  firmly  with  rope  or 

sinnet)  la'va-laVa. 
Bird.    Ma^noo. 
Birdlime  (the  gum  of  the  bread-fruit  tree,  used  to  catch  birds 

with).    Bod'loo. 
Birth  (the  act  of  bringing  forth  young).    Fano^Pf• 
Bisect  (to  cut  in  two).    Fu'cca  o</a ;  (to  cut  in  two  eqpad 

parts)  h61e  oo'a  malie. 
Bit  (a  piece).    Co'nga;  (a  snudl  bit  or  cnimb)  momol; 

(bitten)  oochia. 
Bitch.    Gooli  fiif  ine. 

Bite  (to  bite).    Oo'-oo;  (a  mouthful)  mafnga. 
Bitter  (to  the  taste).    Ca'waa ;  (in  a  moral  sense)  mamafci. 
Black  (in  colour).     Ooli-ooOl ;  (dirty)  ooli. 
Blacken  (to  cover  with  black).     Fu'cca  oo'li;  (to  stain 

black)  too'goo  oo^ 
Bladder  (the  bladder  of  urine).    Ta'nga  mlmi ;  (the  gall- 
bladder) they  have  a  particular  name  for  this,  but  it  is 

forgotten. 
Blanch  (to  whiten)«    Fu'cca  Una  Una ;  (to  bleach  in  the 

sun)  fu'cca  laf^a. 
Blade  (of  a  knife).    Low  htie ;  (of  grass)  low  mohoo'goo. 
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Blank  (clean;  white).    Ma;  (without  prize  or  profit)  tai 

aoo'oga. 
Blast  (of  wind).    Havili;  (a  blight)  niahoo^noo ;  (a  curse) 

va'^Dge;  ca'be. 
Blaae  (of  flame).    Oolo ;  (of  light)  gnignila. 
Bleach  (to  whiten  in  the  sun).    Fu'cca  hina  he  la'a ;  fu'cca 

Bleak  (with  wind,  or  weather).     Momo'co. 

Blend  (to  mix  as  fluids).    Pafloo;  (to  mix,  as  soft  solids) 

na^too. 
Bless  (or  wish  prosperous).    Fufcca  mo'oonoo. 
Blight  (to  wkher  up,  or  destroy  vegetation  by  wind  or  sun). 

Mahoo'noo. 
Blind*    Gooi :  (to  make  blind  by  depriving  of  sight)  f&cca' 

go6t;  (to  cover  the  eyes)  fi^ca  bool6. 
Blindfold.    Fufcca  bool6. 

Blink  (to  twinkle  the  eyes,  to  wink  intentionally).    Nisi. 
Bliss  (happiness).    Mono6ia;  (blissful)  the  same* 
Bloat  (to  grow  pnffjr,  bloated).    Foofo61a. 
Block  (of  wood  or  of  any  thing  else).     Toot^nga;  (a  stupid 

fellow)  tang£ta  vile. 
Blockish  (in  a  stupid  way).    M4tta  Ta]£a. 
Blood  (sanguineous  fluid).  T&wto. 
Bloody.    Pa^itawto;  t&wto-t^wto. 
Bloom  (of  ifruit).    Fo6a. 
Blow  (a  stroke  with  the  fist  only).  Motohico ;  (with  a  club, 

&c.)  ta. 
Blow  (with  the  breath).    Iffi. 
Blow  (the  nose) .    Ffiogo-fango. 

Blow  (to,  with  force  any  thing  out  of  the  mouth).    Bo6hi. 
Blowzy  (red  with  the  sun).    Gnano. 
Blubber  (of  a  fish  or  fat  of  any  animal) .    Gniico. 
Blunder  (a  stupid  mistake,  an  accidental  error).      Htila. 
Blunt  (obtuse).    P^coo  (to  make  blunt)  fu'cca  p^coo. 
Blusterous  (noisy).    Long6a« 
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Boar.    Boo4ca  uingata. 

Board  (of  wood).    Low  pa^a;  (diet)  m^a  ky. 

Boast    Foota. 

Boat  (small  canoe).    Vaca  f6ccat6o. 

Body  (of  an  animal  or  of  a  tree).  Chi'no ;  (a  body  of  men) 
toonga  tangata. 

Boil  (to  boil  over  the  fire).  To6too ;  (an  inflammation  in  the 
skin)  vaca  fdwha ;  hoto6a. 

Bold  (brave).    T6a;  t4i  m^oayahe;  (impudent)  t4i<ma» 

Boldness  (bravery).  T6a;  (impudence)  tdi-ma ;  (imperti- 
nence) talaho6i. 

Bolt  (fastening  of  a  door)«  Tabooni ;  (to  swallow  whole)  f6Io 
tefo6a ;  (on  a  sudden)  fo'ki-fe. 

^oth.  To'cca-oo'a  (used  only  in  the  third  persop  ;  aa^  they 
both  went) :  gi-mo^ooa,  used  in  speaking  to  one  of  the 
parties ;  as^  **  you  both  go  :'*  gi-mowooQ«  u^ed  when 
one's  self  and  a  third  person  are  included^  the  person 
spoken  to  not  being  included:  as,  '^  Finow  and  I  will 
both  gOj  but  you  may  stay  :'*  gi-no^wooa,  used  whan 
speaking  of  two  odier  persons;  as,  *<  they  bath  went;** 
gitoVooa,  used  when  the  person  spoken  to  is  included ; 
as,  ^*  you  and  I  will  both  go.'* 

Bowsprit.     F^nna  toco' to. 

Bowstring  (either  of  a  war  bow  or  sporting  bow).    O^ca* 

Born  (to  be  born).  Fano'w ;  (first  born)  no  word  for;  (eUeat 
brother  or  sister)  towgete. 

Box  (a  trunk  or  chest).    Boolia ;  (to  fight  with  fists)  foo^oo. 

Boxer.    Jiena  fa  foo'hoo. 

Boy  (a  little  boy).    Tamachi^ ;  (scarcely  a  num),  the  same* 

Boyish.    Fucca  tamachi^ 

Bowl.    Goom^te  (their  bowls  are  made  of  to'a^woad). 

Brace  (to  tie  or  bind).  Naw ;  (a  couple)  oo^ 

Bracelet  (for  the  arms  or  legs).  V^sa,     This  is  a  Fiji  woffd. 

Brackish  (bitter).  C4wna;  (like  sea-wa^er  in  taste)  tihi- 
Uihi. 
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Brag.    Fi'a  Uhi,  foo^te. 

Braid  (to  ornament  or  plait  the  hair).    Fafttoo. 

Brains.    Oo'to ;  (good  sense)  lo'to  boto. 

Brainless  (foolish).    Vale ;  (without  the  brains)  tki  oo/to. 

Brave  (courageous).    To'a* 

Break  (or  snap  asunder).    F6tchi. 

'— —  (to  pieces^  or  to  crack).     Fo%.     fda  is  also  used  to 

the  heady  to  espr^ss  the  cutting  otr  wounding  of  it  at 

certain  ceremonies ;  as  F4a  ooloo. 
Breakfast.    Ky  bo'ngi-bo'ngi. 

Breast  (of  either  iex).    Hoolioo;  (the  chest)  fiitoftta. 
Breath.'    Maniva.    . 

Breathless  (short  of  breath).  T^maniYa;h6l6;  (dead)  mite. 
Breech  (buttocks).  Oo'chi;  l£moo  ^  (breach  in  a  wall,  fencing. 

Ire.)  a'va.  .     . 

Breed  (as  animals).    Fano'w ;   to  cultivate  the  breed  of  any 

thing)  fafa^nga. 
Breeze.    Havilivili. 

Brethren^    Cow  tehi'na;  (the  elder  brother)  towg^te. 
Bright  (polished).    Goigni'la ;  (clear  headed)  mdtta.bo*to. 
Brimful.    Bi'to. 
Brilliant  (shining).    Gnigni^a. 
Bring  (to  bear  or  carry).     Omi',  om/;  (to  produce  or  bring 

forth)  toolioo. 
Brink  (edge  of  the  water,  &c.)     Ma'tta. 
Brisk  (quick  in  motion).     Va've. 
Brittle.    F6tchi  gnofoo'a ;  i.  e.  easy  to  break. 
Broad  (expansive).    Low  la'hi :  a  broad  plank,  ke  lan^pafa 

Broil  (on  hot  embers).     Tooaioo. 

Brood  (as  hen  birds).    Molie:  (to  brood  over,  to  reflect 

upon)  mana'too-na'too. 
Brook  (fivulet).    Yy-ta'fe:   (to  put  up  with,  lo  endure) 

cata'gi. 
Broom.    Tow-falle. 
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Broth  (fiftb  broth  or  soup).    Vy-hoo'. 

Brother.    Tehina ;  (the  elder  brother)  towg6te. 

Brow  (eye-brow).    Fooloo  he  ma'tta:   (brow  of  a  hill) 

foo'nga  mooo'nga. 
Browu  (colour).    M6II0 ;  (to  brown  by  the  fire)  too'noo  ger 

pa'coo. 
Bubby.    Hoolioo. 
Bubo  (a  suppuration  of  the  glands,  particularly  of  the  groin, 

neck,  and  armpits).     Calii. 
Bud  (of  a  flower;  also  to  bring  forth  buds).     Too'boo. 
Budge  (to  rise  up  or  move  away).     Too'-oo. 
Buffet  (to  beat  or  knock  about).     T6ia. 
Build  (a  house).    Langa ;  (a  canoe)  fo ;  fow. 
Bulk  (the  whole).    Coto'a. 
Bump  (a  rise  or  swelling).     Foo1a« 
Bundle  (parcel).    Cav6nga. 
Bung  (a  cork  or  stopple;  also  to  bung  or  close  up  the 

mouth  of  any  vessel).     Oomo'chi. 
Burden.     Cave^ga  ;  (to  load  with  a  burden)  fa'oo. 
Burial  (funeral  rites).    Boo'too. 
Burn.    Too'too;  v6la. 
Burnish  (to  make  bright).     Fu'cca  gnignila. 
Burst  (to  split,  to  crack).    Fo'a. 

Bury  (to  bury  a  corpse  or  any  thing  in  the  ground),    Tafboo. 
Bush.    Va'oo. 
Buss.    Oo'ma. 
Butterfly.    P6pe. 
Buttock  (a  joint  of  pork  consisting  of  the  lower  part  of  the 

back  and  the  tail).    Too'nga  i'goo. 
Buttocks.    Oochi;  aoochi;  lemoo. 
By-word.    Cana'nga. 
6y-and-by.    An/. 
By-day.    Aho-a'nge. 
By-night.     Bo*oolia'nge. 
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CAP 

C. 

Cabin.    A'na. 

Cable.    Tc/wla. 

Cage.    jFalle-ma'noo,  ((romfa'Uc  a  house,  mifnoo  a  bird.) 

Cajole  (to  wheedle,  to  flatter).    Fu'cca-ly. 

Calculate.     Low. 

Calculous  (stony).     Ma'cca«ma'cca. 

CauldroD  (any  thing  to  boil  fluids  in).     Goolo. 

Calf  (of  the  leg).     Fol  va'e. 

Call  (to  call  out  to  any  one).    0<^« 

Callous  (liard).    FefSca ;  (hard-hearted)  ta'i  o'fa. 

Callow  (unfledged).    Telefoo'a;  tal  fooloo  fooloo. 

Calm  (stillness  of  wind).     To'foo  ;  (to  calm  or  appease  the 

crying  of  a  child)  fu'cca-na. 
Calumniate.    Fu'cca  co  vi. 
Campestral  (growing  wild).     Tool>oo  va'oo. 
•Can  (to  be  able  ) .    Fa.   The  sign  of  the  future  tense  is  often 

used  to  express  this  idea.    See  Grammar. 
Candent  (hot),    vela. 
Candid  (open,  sincere).    Toto'noo. 
Cane  (sugar  cane).    Taw. 
Canine.    Fu'cca  goo4i. 
Cannibal.    Fekk/ ;  ky  tangafta. 
Cannon.    Fa'nna  fonnoo'a ;  from  fwMia^  to  shoot,  and  /on- 

«too'0,  the  land :  from  a  notion  that  guns  were  made  to 

destroy  land  rather  than  men. 
Canoe.    Va'ca;  (a  double  sailing  canoe)  tongia'gi;  calia; 

(a  single  sailing  canoe)  ha'matefoo'a ;  (a  paddling  canoe) 

ta&'nga;  (a  paddling  canoe,  not  built,  but  consisting 

of  a  trunk  of  a  tree  hollowed  out)  bopaoi. 
Cant  (gibberish).    Co'te. 
Cap.    Boolo'nga. 
Capable.    Fa  f6ia,  (from/o,  to  be  able;/m>  to  do;  from 

fi^  to  do^  ia  it). 
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Capacious  (wide,  expansive).    Ata'« 

Cape.    Moo'i  fonnoo'a,  (from  moo'if  end  or  eztremitf,  and 
funnooay  land). 

Caper  (to  jump).     Hol)o. 

Capital  (excellent).    Lille  obi'to. 

Capricious  (subject  to  whim).     Ta'i  lo'to  mow;  i.  e«  with- 
out a  fixed  mind. 

Captive.    Boboola. 

Carbuncle  (or  rather  a  boil  or  any  inflamed  tumour  in  the 
skin).     Foo'a-foo'a. 

Caress  (to  fondle).    Fu'cca  o'fa. 

Carcass   (a  dead  man).    Tanga'ta  «ma'te ;  (a  dead  hog) 
booa'ca  ma'te,  &c 

Careful  (cautious).    Va'cca  vacky';  (full  of  care  and  con- 
cern)  mana'too-na'too. 

Careless.    Tai-vacky'. 

Carious  (rotten).     Bopo. 

Carnage.    Ma'te. 

Carneous  (fleshy,  plump).    Chi'no  gna'co.     . 

Carpenter.    Toofoo'nga  ta'«ta'. 

Carry.    Foo'a;  i.  e.  to  carry  on  the  shoulder  sinply. 

A'mo ;    to  carry  on  a  stick  betweei^  two  men^ft 

shoulders. 
Ta'ggi-ta'ggi ;  to  cany  in  the  hand. 
A'mo  fu'cca  tefoo'a ;  to  carry  on  a  stick  resting  oo 
the  shoulder. 

Canre  (to  cut  wood  or  stone).     Tongi ;  (to  cut  m^)  tafb. 

Case  (a  sheath).    Y-anoga. 

Cast  (to  throw  away)  cbia'gi;  (to  cast  a  look)  jio. 

Casting-net.     CobfngTi  chili. 

Castrate.    Bo'ca. 

Casual  (accidental) «    Fyfy^aho^w ;  no^ 

Cat,    Boo'si :  (it  'm  capjectured  this  word  is  derived  from 
the  English  ^  piajy.) 
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Cati:h  (to  seize  any  thing).    Mow;  bo</ge ;  (to  catch  as  a 

ball)  ha^bo ;  (to  catch  a  disorder)  bihi'a. 
€ater  (to  provide  victuals,  to  feed).     Fafa'nga. 
Cave  (or  cavern).     A'na. 
€av3  (to  dispute,  to  argue).    Fu'cca  gigilii. 
Cautious.    Ytfcca^vacky. 
Cease  (to  leave  off,  to  discontinue).    Too'goo. 
Ceaseless.    Ta'i  too'goo. 
Cecity  (blindness).     Goo'i. 
Celerity  (speed  of  foot).    Ve  va've. 
Cement  (any  thing  sticky) . '   Fu'cca  bi'gi :  (tlie  gum  of  the 

bread-fruit  tree,  with  which  they  cement  their  canoes) 

booloo. 
Centre.     Gi  lo'to. 
Certify  (to  relate,  to  tell).    Taia;   (to  declare  by  oath) 

foo'a  caVa. 
Chafe  (to  rub).     Holo'i ;  mi'Ii. 

Chain.    Oocurae'a  filii.     Oocumca,  metal  ;^'Ai,  entangled. 
Chair.    Nofo'a. 

Challenge  (in  war,,  or  at  a  game).     Taafi. 
Champ.    G6na ;  lamoo. 
Chance  (to  happen  without  intention,  unexpectedly).   How 

n6a. 
Chanael  (a  road  or  entrance).    Htila. 
Charcoal.    Malfla. 
Charge  (to  command).     Bo61e ;  (a  conunission  or  message) 

fecdw.  • 

Chark  (to  burn  to  a  cinder).     To6too  mal&la. 
Chase  (to  pursue).    To61i;  (to  hunt)  ado. 
Cat-fish.    F6kke. 

Chat  (familiar  conversation).    Ta]an6a. 
Chatter  (t»  talk  gibbaristv-'like  a'  parrot  or  child,  irithout 

meaning).    C6te. 
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ChawdroD  (entraib).    Giiac6w. 

Check.    Taafi. 

Cheek.    Cow4he. 

Cherap  (as  birds).    Gi ;  (to  imitate  the  noise  of  birdi  aw 

rats)  fu'cca-gi. 
Chest  (a  box).    Bo6ha ;  (the  thorax)  flita-ftta. 
Chew.     L^moo. 
Chicken.     Oohigi  m6a. 
Chide.    Toir-t6a. 
Chief  (a  noble).     Egi ;  (chief  of  a  district  or  island)  tooi ; 

(supreme  chief  or  king)  how. 
Child  (an  infant).    Bibi'gi;  (a  child  above  two  or  three 

years  old ;  a  youth)  tamachi'. 
Child-bed.     Fan6w. 
Childish.     Fu'cca  tamachi'. 
Childless.    T6i  fano'w. 
Children  (ofl&pring).    Fano^. 
Chilliness  (shivering).    T6te.t£te. 
Chin.    Coomoo-coo^moo. 
Chine.    Hool-too'k. 
Chirp  (as  a  bird ) .     Gu 

Chisel  (any  sort  of  chisel  either  of  stone  or  iron).    Tootoo^ 
Chitterlings  (entrails).    Gnaco'w. 
Choice.    FMi :  this  word  also  means  an  adversary ;  because 

at  public  games  of  wrestling,  fighting  with  dubif,  Ac. 

a  man  singles  out  or  chooses  his  adversaiy. 
Choler  (anger).    LMi;  i'ta:  (they  calmed  his  anger)  nm 

nowjkcea  iw/goo  enne  ita. 
Choose.    Fi'li-filL 

Chronic  (for  a  long  time).    Foo  lo'a. 
Cicatrix  (of  a  wound  in  battle,  or  with  a  warlike  inslni* 

ment).    lio'nga  caffo ;  (of  any  other  kied  of  wooed) 

p4too. 
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Cicurate  (to  tame  or  make  mild).  Fu'cca  Uta;  fu^cca  la- 
la'ta. 

Cinder.    Malaga. 

Cion  (a  sprout,  a  shoot).    Hoo'li. 

Circumcise.  T6fe :  (consisting  in  a  longitudinal  incision  of 
the  prseputium). 

Circumvest  (to  surround).     Foli. 

Clack  (to  talk  much).     Fa'-loV. 

Clamber  (to  climb  with  difficulty).     Cdca  gnata. 

Clammy  (any  thing  sticky).     Bi^gi-bi'gi. 

Clamour  (uproar).    Longod* 

Clan  (party,  tribe,  or  relation).    Kyi'nga. 

Clap  (with  the  hands  wide  open).  Pachi ;  (to  ci^p  with 
the  hands  hollow)  foo ;  (to  slap  a  person)  chi'bi. 

Clash  (to  quarrel).  Gigi^hi ;  (as  bodies  meeting  with  con- 
cussion) pagi/a. 

Clay.    Om6a. 

Clean  (cleanly,  free  from  dirt).    Ma. 

Clear  (transparent).    Ma;  (plain,  evident)  toto^oo. 

Cleave  to  (to  stick  to).    Bi^gi. 

Clever  (in  mental  power).    Bo^to. 

Cliff  (a  rock).    M^cca. 

Climb.    C&ca. 

Clime  (region  or  country).    Fonnoofa* 

Clinch  (to  hold  fast).  Boo'ge  mow ;  (to  clinch  the  fist) 
coo'goo. 

aink.    Tat&ngi. 

Close  (to  shut).    Maboo^ni ;  taboo'ni ;  booboo'noo. 

Clothes  (wearing  apparel).  M6a  v&la;  (European  dress) 
co'foo. 

Cloud.    A^oo. 

Cloudless  (clear  sky).    limgi-md. 

Cloudy.    Lia'ngi-ooli. 

Cloy  (or  satiate,  to  have  enough  of).    Fi'oo. 
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Clab.  Accyir-ta/.  They  hare  diffierent  sorts  of  dobs  ex- 
pressed by  the   names  of  /cx/i,   ckiccfttf,  mtackinavoo^ 

Clutch  (to  seize  hold  of).     Boo'ge.' 

Coalesce.     Fu'cca  ta'ha. 

Coast.    >latta  fonnoo'a ;  i.  e.  the  edge  of  the  land. 

Coax  (to  wheedle,  to  flatter).     La4>ooa^nge. 

Cob-web.  Maata-ma^tta-cobcnga ;  i.  e.  a  net-like  q»pear- 
ance. 

Cockle..  Calo'a. 

Cockchafer  (any  insect  of  the  beetle  kind).  Mo^nganoK'nga. 

Cocoa  (the  tree  or  the  nut).  Ni'oo;  (cocoa-nnt  diell) 
gn^jf-ni^oo. 

CocUon  (boiling).  Too^too ;  (digesting  or  soaking  in  irarm 
water)  fu'cca  vy  mafa'na. 

Co#eq«al  (in  rank  or  po\«r).     Tatto'w. 

Coffin.  Fonnoo'a  lo'to :  (this  phrase  rather  means  a  stone 
vault ;  for  they  have  no  coffins^  but  they  would  call  a 
coffin  by  this  name). 

Cognation  (kindred).    Kyi'nga. 

Cohabit  (to  dwell  with  another).  Nono'fo ;  (to  live  in  sex- 
ual intercourse)  fea'ooa'gi. 

Cohere.    Bi'gi. 

Coil.    Fu'cca  tack/. 

Coition.     Fei'chi;  momo^e. 

Cold  (chilliness  of  the  body,  coldness  of  the  air).  Momo^co. 

Collect  (to  gather  together).     Tana'gi. 

Colour :  no  word  but  that  for  appearance,  (Maftta). 

Comb.     Heloo. 

Combat.    Tow. 

Come.    How. 

Comical.    Gnoo^too  hooVi. 

Coming.    T6-ho'w. 

Command.     Boole. 
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CooukIk  (a*  iukis).    PbIoo  ;  (at  soft  aalids)  m^too. 

Commoii  (low,  valgar).    Fu^cca  too^a :  (waste  land)  twa'wfa. 

Commune  (to  converse).    Talan6a. 

Communicate.    Fu'cca  il6a.^ 

Commute  (to  exchange).    Fa^cc»  lo^w* 

Compact  (close,  fixed,  tight).    Mow. 

Companion   (male  companion  or  friend).     Cow-tanga'ta ; 

(female  companion  or  friend)  cow«ftfiBO« 
Compare  (to  collate).    Fucca  tatto^w. 
Compatriot    Fonnoo^a  taha:   (thej  are  of  oo»  oooatiy) 

goola  mmf^matfa  tafka* 
Compensate.    Fu'cea  natoo. 
Competitioa  (rivakhip).    Fyafnga;  filia^Dga* 
Complain  (to  murmur;  also  to  laaieiil).    Ta'kgi. 
Complete  (iierfoct).    Cotofa;o'cU:  (tocadorittid»>fti'«w 

o'chi;  ftt'ccacotda. 
Complex*    Fygnata'. 
Complexion  (colour  oi  countcnanco^  appeamnct  olf  aoy 

thing).    Ma'tta. 
Compress  (to  squeeze  out  as  a  sponge).    Tow-tow. 
Computation  (reckoning).    Low. 
Comrade.    Cow  tanga'ta. 
Conceal  (to  hide).    Foofoo'. 
Conceit  (vanity).    Fi'a  HftL. 
Conch.    Gel£a ;  (sound  the  conch)  ^  ke  gMtu 
Concision.    Hehele. 
Conclude  (to  make  an  end).    Fu'cea  o'chi;  (to  leaobw  or 

come  to  a  detanuinatioa)  belie. 
Conclusion  (end).    Moo'i;  (determiaaHbn)  belie. 
Concur.    Lo'to  tafha ;  i.  e.  to  be  of  one  mind. 
Conduct  (to  lead  along»  to  accompany).    A've. 
Conformity  (agreeosoAt)*     Tatto'w  a^e:   (theva  was  a 

VOL.  II.  .  i 
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conformity  in  their  disposition)  fto^t  tatto^w  cft^ge  nom 

U/lo. 
CoDger-eeU    To'ge. 
CoDgreet  (to  salute  mutually).    Feki'ta. 
Conjecture  (to  guess).    Fi^i;  ma'te. 
Connate  (born  with  another).    Fano^w  fo'eca  talia ;  (twins) 

fk^now  oo'a. 
Connect.    Fu'cca  tadia. 
Consciousness.     Mana'too. 
Consecrated.    Fu'cca^. 
'  Consider  (to  think,  to  reflect  upon).    Manaftoo. 
Consociate  (a  male  friend).    Cow  tanga'ta;  (a  female  friend) 

cow  fafi'ne ;  (a  companion  of  either  sex)  cow  no'fo* 
Consort  (the  wife  of  a  chief).    ChiniTo. 
Constant  (fixed  to  the  same  spot).     Mow;  (constant  i« 

mind)  lo'to  mow. 
Consternation.    Ma'navachi' ;  i.  e.  haWng  the  breadi  little. 
Construct  (to  make,  to  build).    LAHga. 
Consume  (to  waste,  to  spoil).    Mowmo'w:  (to  decrease) 

fu'cca-chi. 
Consumption  (phthisis^^ulmonalis;  any  wasting  of  the  body). 

Momo'co. 
Contabulate  (to  floor  with  boards).    Fali'gi  low  pa'pa. 
Contagion.    Maha'gi  bihi^a ;  (contagious)  bihia. 
Content.    Lata. 
Contest.    Ghe. 

Contingent  (accidental,  uncertain).    How  no'a. 
Continual.    Tai  too  goo ;  i.  e.  without  ceasing. 
Contort  (to  twist,  to  writhe  about.)    Mio'i. 
Contradict.    Gigi'bi.  ,   . 

Contrarily  (in  a  different  manner).    Ge'he  ge'he;  (trans* 

versely)  fu'cca  feto  wlagi ;  (contrary)  grhe. 
Controversy  (dispute).    Fege'. 
Convalescence  (state  of  returning  health).    Moool. 
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Conversation.    Talano^. 

Convey  (to  carry).     AVe ;  (to  lead  along)  ta'ggi-ta'ggi. 

Convocate  (to  call  the  people  together).    Tana'gi. 

Convolve  (to  roll  together,  to  turn).    Tacky'. 

Convoluted  (twisted,  plaited).     Fi. 

Cook  (to  prepare  food).    Fe-oo'moo.     (JFc  corruption  of^, 

to  do  or  make,  and  oomoo  victuals). 
Cook.    Tanga'ta  feoo'moo. 
Cool.    Fu'cca  momo'co. 
Coolness.    Ma'co  mo'co. 
Copious  (abundant).     Lalii< 

Copper.     Oocume'a  coola.     (Oocume'a, metal;  cooVa,  red). 
Copulation.    Fei'chi;  momo'he. 
Cordi    My'a. 

Cordage  (rigging  of  a  vessel).    Cow  my^a. 
Core  (inner  part  of  fruit).    Toonga. 
Cork  (a  stopple  of  any  sort,  also  to  cork  up).    Oomo'chi. 
Corpse.    Ma'te  r   (of  a  man)   tanga'ta  ma'te ;  (of  a  hog) 

booaca  ma'te,  &c. 
Corpulent.    Gbi'no  lalii. 
Corruption   (rottenness).      Bo'po :    (putridity)   £lo ;    ^ho ; 

(pus)  bda. 
Cotton.    Moachil>o. 
Cove  (a  creek).    A'va. 
Cover  (to  put  something  over).   Oo'fi^oo'fi ;  (to  copulate  as 

quadrupeds)  f6ichi ;  (a  coverlid)  caToo. 
Covet  (to  wish  for).    Ha'mo. 
Count  (to  calculate).    Low. 
Counterchange  (to  barter).    Fuccato'w. 
Country   (land  or  clime).     Fonnoo'a:    (in  opposition  to 

town  or  the  mo&a)  too'goo  oo'ta. 
Courage.    Loto  to'a ;  i.  e.  a  brave  mind :  (courageous)  to'a. 
Cousin  (of  either  sex).    Too'achina. 

i2 
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Cowtrdice.    Foi, 

Coy  (bashful).    Ma. 

Crab  (fiah).     Kefi^gt:  (to  walk  like  a  erab)  tAoo  ftMx* 

keTi'gL 
Crabbed  (tour,  iUnatuied).    A'nga  co^. 
Crack  (a  rent  or  fiature).      Mafafi    maikhi;  (to  crack) 

fetchi. 
Cragged  (rocky,  stony,  rough).    Ma'cca  ma'cea:  (a  craggy 

road)  ha'lla  papa'ta. 
Crane  (the  bird  so  called).    Gi'oo. 
Crash  (to  break  to  pieces).    Lylgi :  (•  peculiar  loud  snd* 

den  noise)  pagfa. 
Crare  (to  ask  pardon,  to  hitreat  with  earnestness).    Hoo; 

(to  beg,  to  request)  cawle ;  (to  crave  after  food)  fi'a-ky. 
Craw  (stomach).    G£te. 
Craw-fish.    Oo'-o. 
Crawl  (as  an  insect).    Totolo:  (to  walk  slowly)  aloo  fti'oca 

toto'ca. 
Crazy  (split,  cracked).    Falii  ialii ;  (insane)  vale. 
Crease  (to  mark  by  folding).    Fucca  ilooiga ;  (a  crease,  a 

mark)  ilonga. 
Creep  (as  an  insect).    Totclo :  (to  walk  slowly)  aloo  fu'cca 

totcca. 
Crevice.    A'va. 

Crew  (the  people  of  a  canoe  or  ship).    Cow  va'ca. 
Crfmp  (crisp).     Pa'coo. 
Cripple  (lame  of  foot)  ve  ha'be ;  (lame  in  the  hand  or  arm) 

ni'ma  hafbe. 
Crisp.    Pa'coo. 
Crook  (a  long  hooked  stick  used  to  gather  bread-fruit,  Ac) 

Lolioo. 
Crooked  (bent,  twisted).     Bi'co. 

Cross  (to  meet  transversely).    Fu'cca  fetCwla'gi :   (surly) 
lotoi'ta. 
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CroMiiess  (sulky  obstinacy).  Pariigo ;  (surliness  of  ten)i>er) 
lo'to  i'ta. 

Oouch  (to  stoop  the  body).    Hoo  hi'fo ;  boono'. 

Crow  Xto  crow  as  a  cock).  Oo'-o ;  (to  swagger,  to  boast) 
fucca  boola  ma'tta ;  fucca  roalolii. 

Crude  (unripe).  Ta'i  momolio;  (imperfect^  unfinbhed) 
Tal  o'chi. 

Cruel  (severe  and  unjust).  Ta'i  o'fa ;  i.  e.  without  love  or 
mercy. 

Crumb  (a  morsel).    Momo'i  m6a. 

Crumble  (to  reduce  to  small  pieces).    Mo'chi  mo'chi. 

Cry  (to  call  after).  Oo'i ;  (to  cry  out  with  pain)  o1 ;  (to  weep) 
ta'ngi ;  (to  cry  out  loudly  from  any  cause)  calanga. 

Culinary  (belonging  to  cooking).    M6a  fe  oo'moo. 

Cull  (tjO  pick,  to  choose).  Fili;  (to  pluck  flowers^  fhiit, 
&c.)  toll. 

Cultivate  (as  in  agriculture).     Hoo'o ;  gno^ooe. 

Cumulate  (to  heap  up).    Tanfl'gi. 

Cup  (a  vessel  to  drink  out  of,  made  of  the  shell  of  the  co- 
coa-nut). I'boo:  (made  of  plantain  or  banana  leaves) 
be1oo. 

Curb  (to  check  or  restrain  the  temper).    Ta'Sfi. 

Cure  (to  remedy  a  disease).    Taw. 

Curl  (or  to  fold  up).    Fa&'too. 

Curse  (a  malevolent  wish).  Cabe;  (a  string  of  foul  lan- 
guage) va'nge. 

Cursory  (slight,  superficial).    Fu'cca  va've. 

Curtain  (a  skreen  of  any  kind).    Boo'i-boo'i. 

Curve  (to  bend  in  any  way).  Fucca  bico:  (curved,  bent) 
bico. 

Cut  (with  a  knife).  Hfle;  ta'fa;  (to  cut  ^th  scissars) 
ccchi. 

Cut  (to  cut,  a  cut).    Mata'fii;  ta'fa;  mahde. 
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Daily  (by  day,  day  after  day).    Ahoa'ngebe. 

Dale  (valley).    Loo'>o.  ' 

Damage  (to  injure,  to  spoil).    Mo'wmoV. 

Damp  (with  water  or  any  thing  else).     Vi'coo. 

Dance  (any  kind  of  dance).    Mee. 

Dank  (wet).    Vivi'coo. 

Daring  (bold^  courageous).    Mana'va  lalii. 

Dark  (wanting  light).     Bo-oo1i;    (dark  in  colour)  00*11; 

ooli-ooli. 
Dart  (a  spear).    Ta'o;  (to  pass  quickly)  boo'na;  literally, 

to  fly. 
Dastardly.    Fo'i, 
Daub  (to  smear  or  paint  with  any  thing).    Pa'ni ;  (to  make 

foul  or  dirty)  pa'nl-oo'li. 
Daughter.    Fafi'ue. 

Dauntless.    Ta'i  manavachi ;  ta'i  ma'navahe';  to'a. 
Dawn  (of  day).    Hengi  h6ngi. 
Day  (day-time,  day-Ught).    Alio;   (a  day)  bo;  (upon  a 

day)  he  alio ;  (to-day)  he  a'ho  coe'ni. 
Day-light.    Alio. 

Dead  (deceased ;  also  withered  as  plants).    M&'te. 
Deaf.    Toolli. 
Deal  (to  share  out).    Toofa. 

Dearth  (scarcity^  famine).    Honge.     (See  Famine). 
Debase  (to  render  bad  or  impure ;  to  lessen  or  degrade). 

Fu'ccaco'vi ;  (to  render  low  and  unworthy)  fu'cca  too^ 
Debate  (to  dispute).    Gigilii ;  (to  consider  within  oneself) 

mana'too-na'too. 
Debility  (want  of  bodily  strength).    Vy'-vj'';  i.  e.  watery, 

or  like  water. 
Decapitate.    Too  ooloo. 
Deceit  (imposition  of  any  kind).    Ca'ca'. 
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Deceitful.    Loto  o&a, ;  i.  e.  having  a  double  mind. 

Deck  (to  ornament).  T600 ; ,  (deck  of  a  vessel)  foon'ga  ya'ciu 

Declaim  (to  harangue^  to  speak  in  public).    Boole;  fono; 

mal^ga.  .     . 

Declivity  (a  steep,  a  descent,  side  of  a  hill).    Hifoatiga.  . 
Decoct   (to  boiJ).    Too'too;   (to  digest  in  wann  water) 

fu'cca-vy  raviana. 
Decorate  (to  ornament  in  any  way).    T6oo. 
Decoy  (to  ensnare  or. entrap  as  birds).    H^e.    , 
Decrease  (to  grow  less  in  bulk,  to  lessen).    Fu'cca  chi'-chir. 
Decrepit  (with  age).    Vy'  vy'  motoo'a ;  (lame  of  foot)  g^too. 
Deed  (any  act  or  doing).    F.y'gna  m6a. 
Deep  (in  descent  as  water).    Lolo'to;  (the  sea)  mooa'na. 
Defame  (to  destroy  reputation).    Fu'cca  co'vi ;  i.  e.  to  make 

bad. 
Defeature  (a  change  of  look  or  feature).    Ma'tta  g6he^ 
Defecate  (to  make  pure  or  clean).    Fu'cca  ma. . 
Defence  (the  act  of  guarding).    L60 ;  fea'oo. 
Defer  (to  put  off  for  a  time).    Lold'mi. 
Define  (to  explain  or  make  clear). .  Fu'cca  mafoo.  . 
Deflower  (to  ravish).    To'ho  to'ho;  i.  e.  to  drag  by  force. 
Defunct.    Ma'te. 

Deity  (any  god.or  spirit  or  supernatural  being).    Hotoo^a. 
Delate  (to  carry,  to  bear).    AVe. 
Degrade  (to  make  low  or  reduce  in  rank).    Fu'cca  too'a; 

(to  reduce  in  merit)  fu'cca  co^L 
Delay  (to  linger).    Too'goo;  (to  put  off  for  a. time)  lolemi. 
Pdiberate  (to  consider  within  oneself).    Fili  io'to ;  i.  e.  to 

search  the  mind. 
Delight  (gr^t  mental  enjoyment).    Fi'a  fi'a;  (pleasures  of 

the  senses)  malica.. 
Delirious  (from,  fever  or  disease).    .Va'le. 
Deliver  (to  give  up).      Angi,  my,  a'too ;  which  see  sepa- 
rately :  (to  deliver  a  woman)  fu'cca  fano^. 
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Dell  (pit  or  vtllcy)*    Loo^-o. 

Deittde  (lo  deceife  by  ^he  report).    Lolui^i. 

Demaad  (a  mesMtge,  aa  oider).  F«co% ;  (to  demand  or  aik) 

ca'wle. 
Demolifb  (to  destroy).    Fotoce  o^chi;  mo^wnoV;  (to  est 

up  or  derevr)  ge^na. 
Demon*    Hotoo'a  pow ;  i.  e.  a  miBchaefOtw  god. 
Demonstrate  (to  make  clear,  to  prove).    Fn'cca  toWio. 
Den  (carem^  cabin  of  a  ship).    A'jom, 
Denial  (support  of  liie  contrary).    GigilH ;  (rtAisal)  ihy^ 
Denigrate  (to  blacken  or  dirty).    Fu'oca  oolL 
Denominate.    Fu'oca  hingo^ 

Denote  (to  set  a  mark  npon,  to  distinguish).   Ftfcoa  ikMBga. 
Denude.    Fi/coa  triefoo'a. 
Deny  (to  disown^  to  refuse).    Fucca  ik/. 
Depipt  (to  go,  to  set  out  on  a  journey).    Aloo;  (to  die) 

ma'te. 
Dependent  (hanging  doim).    Toi'wto'w  hift ;  ta'oobe. 
Deplume  (to  pluck  off  feathers),    Foo'chi. 
Depopulate  (to  unpeople).    Fu'oca  ta'i  oal^. 
Deportment  (cendoct,  behaviour).    A'nga. 
Deprecate.    Hoo. 

Depredate  (to  rob;  idso  robbery).    Kyha'. 
Deprive  (to  rob  by  force,  to  foixe  upon).    Fa'oo ; 
Depth  (of  water).     Lolote;  (descent)  hi'Aia'nga; 
Deracinate  (to  tear  up  t^  the  roots).    Ta'Sgi. 
Doride.    Maaoolcl. 
Derive  (to  obtain  finom).    Mow;  (to  derive  one*s  origin) 

tOOlKK). 

Desoend  (to  come  down).  How  hlfo;  (to  go  down)  aloo  hifo. 
Descent  (any  declivity,  side  of  a  hill).    Hilfoan'ga. 
Descry  (to  discern  at  a  distance  as  land,  &c.)    G^ :  (we 

descried  the  land),  ae't  gtit  my  hefomofla  giaU  gk  m&m 

to'loo. 
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Deiert  (to  leave  dishonoanbly^to  nui  away  from).  Ha'wla. 
Desiccate  (to  dry  or  harden  by  heat  or  the  air).    Fu'cca 

iDo'a  mo^a. 
Desire  (to  wish).     Fi'a;   (to  desire  with  great  eageniess) 

hoOi. 
Desist  (to   leave    off  an  action  or  apeech).     Too'goo; 

o'ooa* 
Despite  (malice).    Fu'cca-fit'chi ;  (anger)  lili;  ita. 
Despoil,    y^te. 
Despise  (to  hato).    Fdiia. 
Destitute  (without  friends  or  assbtance).    Pfa;ste;  (vaii 

of  any  thing,  without)  ta'i. 
Destroy  (to  spoil).    Mo'wbio'w  ;  (to  kill)  mane. 
Destruction  (rain;  putting  out  of  existence).    Mo'wvm^; 

(death)  ma'^. 
Desudation  (sweat).    Caca'va. 
Deuin  (to  hold  in  custody).    Tallfi. 
Detect  (to  discover  or  discern  any  thing).    Do'a. 
Detest  (to  hate  exceedingly).    F6hia. 
Devest  (to  undress,  to  unclothe).    V6te;  (to  pillage,  to 

plunder)  v^;  fa'oo. 
Deviate  (to  wander  from).    He'e. 
Devoid  (void  of).    Ta'i. 
Devour  (to  eat  up).    G6na. 
Dew.    Haho'w ;  (a  dew  drop)  tootooloo  haho^. 
Die  (to  expire,  to  die  as  a  flame).    Ma'te ;  (to  atain  or  co- 
lour) too'goo.  * 
Diet  (food).    M6a  ky. 
Differ  (to  be  unlike).    Fy-g6he;  (to  qunval  or  disagiee) 

gigilii;  ghe. 
Difficult.    Fygnate';  gnata'. 
Diffidence  (arising  from  bashfulness).    Ma, 
Diffident.    Ma. 
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Diffuse  (to  pour  out).  Liirngi;  (to  scatter,  to  spread  about-) 

ftle. 
Dig  (to  turn  up  the  ground,  to  make  a  pit,  ditch,  or  grave). 

G61e. 
Dike  (a  ditch,  a  bank  or  mound).    G61e. 
Dilacerate  (to  tear).    Ha'i-ha'L 
Dilatory   (slovr,  lingering).    Too'y;    (lacy,  idle)  bibi'co; 

bi'co-bi'co. 
Diminish.    Fu'cca  chi'-chi'. 
Diminutive  (small  in  bulk).    Igi.;  momo'e. 
Dingle  (a  narrow  valley  between  two  steep  hills).    Loflo, 

loo'-o. 
Dip  (to  wet  any  thing).  .  Fu'cca  vi'coo. 
Direct  (straight).    Toto'noo ;  (to  order)  feco^w* 
Directly  (in  a  straight  direction).    Toto'nooa'nge ;  (imme- 
diately) va Vea'nge. 
Dirt   (particularly  rubbish  or  sweepings).     Aw^  awta; 

(mud)  g£le. 
Dirty  (black,  smutty);.    Ooli ;  (muddy)  gelca.         « 
Disagree  (to  quarrel).    Fege  ;  (to  be  unlike)  g&e. 
Disappear  (to  go  out  of  sight).    Gnalo;  (to  vanish  as  a 

ghost)  ma'wle. 
Discern  (to  discover).    Mama'ta ; .  (to  descry  land)  gi'te. 
Disclose  (relate  or  tell).    Tala;  (to  expose  to  view)  fu'cca 

ha.    . 
Discontent  (dissatisfaction  from  any  cause).    Tal  la'ta. 
Discover  (to  perceive).    Ilo'a  -,  (to  lay  open  to  view)  fu'cca 

ha. 
Discourse  (to  argue,  to  hold  conversation).    Talano'a. 
Disease.     Maha'gi ;   te^nga-ta'ngi  -,   booloo'hi.     (See  Sick- 
ness). ' 
Disengage  (to).  •  Nofo  nCa ;  (to  loosen  or  untie)  v6te. 
Disgorge  (to  vomit,  to  give  out  of  the  throat).    Lqo'a. 
Disgracious  (unkind).     Angacovi. 
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Disguife  (in  dress,  also  in  sentiment).  -  FooToo. 

'Dislocate  (to  put  out  of  joint)*    Fa'chi. 

Dismantle  (to  strip).    V6te. 

Dismay.    Ma'navahe,  ma'navachi'. 

Disobedient.     Pa'gnat6. 

Disorder  (to  make  ill).  Fu'cca  maha'gi;  (a  disorder)  n^r 
ha'gi. 

Disparity  (any  kind  of  dissimilarity).    Tal  fu'cca  tattoV. 

Dispense  (to  distribute).     TooTa. 

Disperse  (to  separate  diversely).    Fu'cca  fele. 

Display  (to  shew  forth).     Fu'cca  ha. 

Displease.     Fu'cca  i'ta ;  (displeasure)  i'ta. 

Disport  (to  frolic,  to  play).    Fu'cca  va. 

Dispose  (to  prepare,  to  put  in  order,  to  be  in  readiness  for), 
T^oo. 

Disposition  (inclination  of  mind).    A'nga;  io'to. 

Dispossess  (to  deprive  of,  to  strip  by  force).     V6te. 

Disproportion.     Ta'i  tatto'w. 

Dispute  (a  discussion).  Gigihi;  (a  quarrel)  ghe;  fuccaghe. 

Dissemble  (to  acthjrpocritically).    Hele. 

Dissever.    Hele  oo'a ;  valie  oo'a. 

Dissolve  (to  make  fluid).  Fu'cca  vy^  (to  embody  witli  « 
fluid)  pa  loo,  fu'cca^vy. 

Distance  (of  place).    Mama^oo;  (of  time)  16a. 

Distemper.  Maha'gi ;  t6nga-ta'ngi ;  booloolii«  (See  Sick- 
ness). 

Distinct  (separate  from,  or  different  from).  G^e;  (clear) 
toto'noo. 

Distinctly  (separately).   G^he^nge ;  (clearly)  toto'nooa'nge. 

Distrustful  (suspicious).    Mahalo. 

Ditch.    G61e. 

Dive  (to  descend  under  water).    Hoo'goo. 

Divers  (several ) .    La  hi . 

diverse.    Ge'be. 
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Diversion  (amiuemeiit).    Fu'cca  va. 

Divest  (to  strip  naked).    Fa'cca  telefoom;  (to  depriire  of) 

i^te;  fa'oo. 
Divide.    Valie. 

DiTorce.    Chia'gi,  (literally,  to  throw  away). 
Do  (to  act,  to  effect).    Fy. 
Dog.    GooU 
Doll  (a  cyUnder  of  wood  drest  up  for  children  to  play  with). 

Ta'ma  boo'a. 
Dolphin.    Maliemalie. 
Don^t  (do  not;  be  quiet;  cease).    Oooa;  (do  not  do  it) 

o^ooa  tegger  fy. 
Door  (of  a  fortified  place,  store-house,  Ac)    Matapa'. 
Dormant.    Molie. 

Double-minded.    Lo'to  oo'a ;  i.  e.  having  two  minds. 
Doubt.    Mahalo. 

Dove  (different  species).    Loolie  $  cooloo-cooloo. 
Down  (of  a  bird,  drc.)     Fooloo  fooloo  mate ;  (below)  gi 

lalo. 
Doziness.    Fi'a  mo'he. 
Drag  (to  draw  along).    Tolio. 
Drain  (to  empty).    Fu'cca  marha. 
Draw  (to  drag  or  pull  along).    Tolia ;  (to  sketch  a  figure) 

tolii. 
Drawbridge.    Halla  tolio. 
Dread.    Ma'navahi' ;  i.  e.  a  wandering  breath :  manavachi ; 

i.  e.  a  small  or  litde  breath.    (See  Mana'va). 
Dream.    Mi'chi. 

Dress  (to  clothe).    T  vala;  t6oo;  (clothing)  m6a  vala. 
Drib  (to  crop  or  lop  off).    Toochifa. 
Drifl  (to  float  about  on  the  water).    T6e-t£e. 
Drink  (to  swallow  liquids),    fnoo ;  (beverage)  m6a  i'noa* 
Droll.    Gnoo'too  hoo'a. 
Dronish.    Fu'cca  bibfco. 
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Drop  (to  let  fkll).    Taw ;  (to  drop  at  water)  tootooloo ; 

toolool. 
Drought  (thirst).    Fi'a  i'noo ;  (dry  weather)  tai  oolia ;  la'S. 
Drowsy  (sleepy).    Fia  molie. 
Drub  (to  beat  or  thrash  with  a  stick  or  club).    Ta ;  (to 

beat  with  the  fist)  too^gi ;  otiotobico. 
Drum.    NafiBu 

Drunk  (intoxicated  with  any  thing).    Ca'wna. 
Dry  (to  dry ;  dry).    Mcfw^miofa^ 
Duck.    Tolo'a. 
Dag  (teat).    Hoolioo. 
Dumb  (speechless  from  any  cause).    No'a. 
Dung  (excrement  of  any  animal).    Ta'e. 
Dunny  (deafish).    Too'Ui. 

During  (in  the  mean  while,  at  that  time).    Lolo^tongs. 
Dust.    £Too ;  (dusty)  6foova. 
Dwell  (to  resty  remain,  or  live  any  where).     No'fo;  noYo* 

noTo;  nonoTo. 
Dwelling  (a  house  or  place  to  dwell  in).    NoToa'oga:  (nqfo, 

to  dwell;  anga^  place). 

E. 

Each  (each  one).    Ta'|^i-talia4>e. 

Eager.    Holi ;  (eagerness)  holia'nge. 

Eagle-eyed  (quick-sighted).    Ma'tta  vaVe. 

Ear.    TelFnga. 

Earwig.    Mo'cohoolfu 

Eariy  (early  in  the  morning,  by  dawn  of  day).    H6ngi- 

li6ngi ;  heh6ngi ;  (soon,  quickly)  raVea'nge. 
Earth  (soil,  mould,  clay,  &c.)    Gde-gfle;  oom^a;  (the 

world)  ma'ma. 
Earthquake.    Mofooige. 
Ease  (to  give  rest).    Fucca  malo'. 
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£a8ily.    Fy'gnoro<y-aiage. 

East.     Ma'tta  he  la'fi  ^  1.  e.  the  appearance  of  the  siuii 

Easy  (not  difficult).    Fygnofoo'a;  (soft)  inodoo. 

Eat.    Ky;  gena. 

Eaten.    Ky;  g^na:  (the  latter  word  is  mofitly  used). 

Eaves  (of  a  house).  Tooloo-tooloo  ;.i.  e.  dropping  as  water; 

because  from  the  toclloo^tao'loo  he  fdk^  (the  eaves  of 

the  house))  the  rain  drops. 
Ebb  (to).    Ma'hahiTo  :  it  is  ebb  tide,  goda  ma'hahifo  he  tdhi. 
Eccentric  (irregular,  strange,  uncommon )•    Ses£le. 
Echo.    (Xngo. 
Eclipse   (of  the  moon).    Mate  he  mahi'na ;  (of  the  suo) 

ma'te  he  la'3. 
Economic  (sparing,  stingy).    Fu'cca  motoo'a  tanga'ta  j  i.e, 

to  play  the  old  man,  to  be  sparing. 
Edacity  (greediness).     Hoo a  ky. 
Edge  (boundary  ef  any  thing).    Ma'tta. 
Edgeless  (blunt,  dull  of  edge).    P6coo. 
Effete  (worn  with  age,  weak).     Vy'-vy'  motoo'a^ 
Effort  (a  strong  exertion).     Foo'te. 
Effulgent  (bright,  shining^  sparkling).     Gnignila. 
Effuse  (to  pour  out).    Lingi. 
Egg.     Fo'i  ma'noo;  i.  e.  ball  of  a  bird. 
Eject  (to  cast  away).    Chia'gi ;  lia'gi* 
Eight.    Valoo. 

Eighteen.    O'ngofooioo  ma  valoo. 
Eight-score.    Va'loo  gnaco'w  ;  valoo  gnahoa.  (See  Tdcot^y 

in  the  other  part  of  the  Vocabulary). 
Eighty.    Va'loo  o'ngofoo'loo. 
Elderly.    Motoo'a.  ^ 

Elect  (to  choose,  chosen,  selected).    Fi'li. 
Eleven.     O'ngofoo'loo  ma  ta'ha. 
Elide  (to  break  in  pieces).     Ly'igi. 
Elongate  (to  make  longer).     Fu'cca  lo'a-lo'a. 
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£lope.    Ha'wla. 

Eloquent.    Fa  hoole :  fa^  capable  of;  boole^  to  command  or 

give  orders. 
Else  (one  beside;  another).     Tdha  g6he ;  (otherwise)  na. 
Elsewhere  (in  any  other  place).     G6he. 
Elucidate.     Fu'cia  mdoo. 
Emaciate   (to  waste;  to  become  lean).    Fucca  tooto6e; 

(emaciated)  tooto6e. 
Emasculate.    fi6ca. 
Embar  (to  block  up).    Maboo'ni. 
Embark  (to  go  on  board).     Fu'cca  h6ca;  (to  commence  an 

undertaking)  teoo. 
Embellish  (to  oruament).    T600. 
Embers.     Maiila. 
Embowel.    Fucca  gnac6w. 
Eminence  (a  hill ;  a  rising  ground).     Mooo'nga. 
Emmet.    Lo. 
Employment   (any  sort  of  work).     Gnaoo'e;    (tilling  the 

ground)  gn6ooe. 
Empoverish.     Fu'cca  sese. 
Empty.     M^ha. 

Encircle  (to  encompass).    F6h'. 
Enclosure  (ground  inclosed,  or  fenced  in).     Lotoa. 
Enclose  (to  wrap  up).    C6foo. 
Encore  !    Fy  f6ki :  Jy^  to  do ;  fo^kiy  i\  you  please. 
End  (in  a  physical  sense).     Moo'i;  (in  respect  of  time) 

hili. 
Endear.    Fu^cca  mana'co. 

Endeavour  (any  attempt  or  exertion,  either  bodily  or  men- 
tal).    AOiiaOii. 
Endless  (in  a  physical  sense).    Tai  mooi ;  (eternal)  ta'i  hili. 
Endure  (to  bear;  to  put  up  with).     Cata'gi. 
Endwise  (standing  on  an  end).     Foccatoo'. 
Energetic  (as  to  bodily  strength).  Malo'hi;  (mental  energy) 

loto  lahi. 
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Enervate  (to  weaken  the  body,  or  mind).    Fu^cca  rj^ry* 
Enflaroe  (to  light  with  fire).    Fu'cca  caca'ha;  fucca  oolo> 

(as  a  wound  or  sore)  coo^a-coola. 
Engagement  (by  land).    Tow ;  (by  sea)  veha'ca* 
Engird  (to  surround  with  any  thing).    Ta'cca  tacky^. 
Enkindle  (to  light ;  to  make  flame).    Fu'c^a  cacaluu 
Enlarge  (to  make  larger).    Fu'cca  la/hi. 
Enmity.    Fu'cca  la'chi-fa'chi. 
Enmesh  (to  make  like  a  net).    Jia. 
Enough  (sufficient;  plenty).    La'hi. 
Enrage,    fu'ccaita. 
Enripen.    Pu'cca  momo'ho. 
Enrobe  (to  put  on  dress).    Va'la. 
Entame  (to  domesticate  an  animal).    Fu'cca  la'ta. 
Entangle.    Fihi-fOii. 
Entertainment  (public  feasting).    Catoanga;   (in  a  more 

friendly  or  familiar  way)  ta'li. 
Entire  (whole ;  all).    Coto'a. 

Entrails  (the  guts ;  contents  of  the  abdomen).    Gna'co'w. 
Entrance.    Hala. 
Envenom  (to  make  baleful  by  the  addition  of  any  thing  dele* 

terious).    Fu'cca  caVna :  this  word  also  means  to  in* 

toxicate :  they  have  no  known  poisons. 
Environ  (to  surround  any  place ;  to  hem  in).    Foli ;  (en* 

vironSy  or  parts  about)  loto ;  botoo. 
Enumerate  (to  count ;  to  number).    Low* 
Envy.    Ma'noo-ma'noo. 
Epilepsy.    Foo'a  mooo'i  fSa :  i.  e.  to  die  suddenly ;  to  fall  is 

a  fit. 
Epulation  (feast  and  jollity)'.    Catooa'nga. 
Equal    (equivalent  in  size,  number,  &c  also  in  rank). 

Tatt6w. 
Equalize.    Fu'cca  tatloV. 
Equip  (to  Aress,  or  fit  out).    Tfoo. 
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Eradicate  (to  tear  up  by  the  roots).    Taa^ 

Ere  (before ;  sooner  than).     Tegichi'. 

Erelong  (before  a  long  time  passes).    Va^ve-my. 

Err  (to  be  wrong ;  to  wander  unintentionally  from  the  truth). 

H6e;  halla. 
Erode  (to  destroy  by  rust ;  to  eat  into  a  canker).  G6na. 
Errand  (any  message  or  business  on  which  a  person  is  sent), 

Feco'w. 
Error  (false  idea).    Ha/lla. 
Eruption  (of  volcano,  or  other  fire).    Cocoiio. 
EwMpe  (to  escape  by  flight).    HaVla. 
Eschar  (of  wound  in  battle,  or  with  a  warlike  instrument). 

Pa'too  he  ca'ffo ;  (of  any  other  kind,  as  from  an  ulcer, 

&c.)  paftoo  he  palla ;  (of  any  wound  by  accident,  as 

from  a  cut,  fall,  &c,)  pa'too  he  lav^a. 
Espy  (to  see  at  a  distance,  as  land).    Gi^. 
Essay  (a  bodily,  or  mental  effort).     A'hi-a  hi. 
Essence  (of  flowers ;  also  any  sweet  smell).  Na'moo  cacala; 

(to  scent,  or  perfume)  fu'cca  namoo  cacala. 
Evanid  (faint ;  weak).     Vy'vy'. 
Evasion.    H^e. 

Even  (straight ;  direct).    Totonoo. 
Evening.    Ffi  a'fi;  from  ifif  to  blow;  o/S,  fire;. because  in 

the  evening  hot  embers  are  brought  into  the  house,  and, 

being  blown  into  a  flame,  the  torches  are  thus  lighted. 
Every.     Foo'abe. 

Evil  (any  thing  bad,  or  disadvantageous).    Co^i. 
European.    Pi^ala'ngi :  this  word  is  often  used  to  signify 

cloth,  or  linen  of  any  kind ;  as  being  ^supposed  to  be 

European  manufactures. 
Exanune  (to  examine  the  quality  of  any  thing).    Vack/; 

(to  ask  questions)  fehoo'i. 
Exanimate  (dead,  or  almost  lifeless).    Mate. 
Excavate.    Fu'cca  looo. 
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Excern  (to  squeeie  out,  as  water  out  of  a  dolh^  &e.  by 
wrmging).    Tow. 

Exchange  <to  barter ;  to  trade).    Fufccato^. 

£xclaim.    Ool;  caliiiga. 

Excrement  (of  any  animal).    Ta'e. 

Excmciate  (to  give  great  pain).  Fu'cca  manalii ;  (excru- 
ciating) maroalii. 

Execrate  (to  curse ;  to  wiah  ill  to).    Calie ;  va'nge. 

Exfoliate  (to  scale,  or  peel  off).    La'oo. 

Exhalation  (smoke).    Cooolio. 

Exhibit  (to  hold  up  to  view).    Fucca  ha. 

Exiguous  (small  $  Ittde).    TgL 

Exotic  (foreign;  not belimging  to  Tonga).    Modii. 

Expand  (to  spread  out ;  to  unfold).  Fucca  ftli  -,  fucca  fSlle. 

Expect  (to  wait  for).    TatOi. 

Expedient  (proper).    A^;  tow;  gntie* 

Expeditious  (with  much  velocity ;  in  a  little  time).  Vive. 

Expire  (to  die ;  to  go  out  aa  a  flame,  or  candle).    Mite. 

Explain  (to  make  dear;  to  establidi).    F6€ca  m&oo. 

Explicit.    Mioo. 

Explore  (to  search  into).    6o6mi. 

Expose  (to  hold  up  to  view).    Fdcca  ha. 

Extensive  (wide ;  capacious).    A'ta ;  low  Uki. 

External  (on  the  outside;  outward).    To6a. 

Extillation  (the  act  of  droppings  as  a  fluid).  Toofeodloo ; 
toolo6i. 

Extinguish  (to  put  out,  as  a  lire).    Mite. 

Extii^ate.    Fu'cca  6chi. 

Extol  (to  praise  highly>.    Maviva. 

Exudation.     CacaVa. 

Eztnwrdinary  (out  ef  the  common  way).  Mia  gibe;  §^ 
sile. 

Extravagant  (profuse  and  wasteful)  no  word  for :  (eztimvi^ 
gantly  used)  mow*mow ;  i.  e.  spmlsd ;  wasted. 
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Eye.    Mitte ;  (to  eye }  ]£o. 
Eyeball.    C&no  e  matta. 
Eyebrow.    F06I00  e  mitta. 
Eyelaah.    Gtoo. 
Eyelid.    Low  mdtta. 

F. 

Fable  (any  tate,  &lte  or  uue ;  a  popular  tde),    Faaiinga. 

Faoe.    M4tta ;  M&og^ 

Facilitate.    Fu^ca  gnofoo^a;  i.  e.  io  make  eaay. 

Faint.    Fo6a  mofooi  fia;  i.  e.  all  life.wantii^.  * 

Fainthearted  (cowardly).    Foi. 

Faintly  (slightly;  without  endeavour).    Vy-yytege» 

Fair  (handsome,  as  women).   O'eo'efooa:  (just)  tdoooia. 

Faithful.    Mow ;  i.  e.  fixed ;  steady. 

Fall  (to  drop,  or  tumble  iown).    Hiogat  taw. 

Fallow  (as  the  land).    AI00  v&oo. 

Faltfe.    Tai  motoi ;  i«  e,  »pitbo«t  trmlu 

Falsehood  (a  lie).    L6Ki; 

Fame  (reputation;  character),    (yoge. 

Family.    Coir  atfo ;  !•  e.  a  oovpany  dweUipg  together. 

Famine.    Honge ;  (ftnuiiefMn  iptaose  hcMil)  hinge  UK; 

(fimiine  from  destructive  hurrieiiMN)  htog^  tfl. 
Famish  (to  starve  to  death).    MUte  htege. 
Fan  (to  winnow).    Alo  ih  i  <a  fta)  L 
Far  (distant;  afar  off).    Mam^oo. 
Fardel  (any  burthen).    Oo  m6a ;  c$t4iiga* 
Fare  (food).    M6aky. 
Farrow.    Oohigi  boo4ca« 
Farther.    Mam4oo6nge. 
Fashion  (mode;  mapner).    FWooa. 
Fast  (firm;  fixed).    Mow;  (quick»  awift)  «aivo« 
Fat.    Gnico. 

k) 
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Fatten.    Fu'cca  chino. 

Father.    Tammy'. 

Fatherless.    Tai  tammy'. 

Fathom  (to  measure  any  thing  by  the  length  of  the  extended 

arms).     O'ft. 
Fatigue.    H61a. 
Fatness.    Chino. 

Favourite  (a  person,  or  thing  beloved).     B61e. 
Fear.  M4navah6 ;  mdnavachi ;  (fearful)  the  same ;  (fearless) 

tii  mdnavahe ;  tai  m^avachi. 
Feast.    Catoo^ga  ky. 

Feather.     F06I00  e  m^noo;  i.  e.  hair  of  a  bird. 
Feature  (of  the  face).    Fof6nga. 
Feeble.    Vy/-v/. 
Feed.    Fufeca  ky. 
Female  (of  any  animal ) .    Fafine* 
Feminine.    Fu^cca  fafine. 

Fen  (a  marsh ;  any  watery  ground ;  a  lake).    Afno. 
Fence  (a  fencing  of  any  kind).    A. 
Fend  (to  parry).     H^o. 

Fester  (to  inflame,  as  a  wound ;  to  suppurate).  PaDa ;  b6la. 
Fetch  (to  bring  hither).    <ymi ;  omy'* 
Fetid  (stinking).    £1io;  flo. 
Feud  (quarrel;  broil).    Ghe. 
Few.    Chi ;  (few  persons)  toca  chi.    See  tocd. 
Fib.    L6hi. 
Fie  (for  shame!)    Wil 
Field,    y&oo. 

Fifteen.    (yngofo61oo  ma  nima. 
Fifty*    Nima  6ngofo61oo. 
Fight.    Tow ;  (with  dubs)  fetttgi. 
Filch  (to  steal).    Kyfaa;. 
me.    GhUi;  (filings)  gilichL 
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Fill  (to  fill).    Fiicca  bko;  (one's  fill;  i|  full  meal)  fi'oo; 

macawna. 
Fillip  (a  jerk  of  the  finger  and  thiunb)*    Fichi. 
Filth  (dirt,  but  rather  sweepings  or  leavings),    Aw'ta  aw'ta* 
Filthy.    Fucca  lialla. 

Final  (last  of  all).    Mo6i  obito;  i.  e,  the  very  end« 
Find  (to  discover,  to  hit  upon  by  searching)*    Iloa« 
Finger.    Cow  nima ;  (the  fore-finger)  toohoo. 
Finish.     Fucca  6chi. 
Fire.     A'fi. 

Fire-stick  (fire-brand).    Gnow  afi. 
Firing  (fire-wood,  fuel).    Fifi'e. 
Firm  (in  strength).    Mal6hi ;  mow. 
First  (in  place  or  rank).    M068 ;  (in  time)  ooloo^i. 
First-firuits.     Oolooagi  to6booinga. 
Fish  (the  aquatic  tribe).     Tea;  (to  fish)  cobenga;  t6tj' 

i/ca. 
Fisherman.    T6ty'  cob6nga ;  tdty  ica. 
Fissure  (crack,  crevice^  kc)    Mafiilhi. 
Fist.    Nima. 

Fisty-cufis  (boxing).    Fo6hoo. 

Fit  (suitable).     Tow;  ala;  (a  swoon,  &c.)fo6a  moo6ifi'a. 
Five.    Nima. 

Fix  (to  make  fast  or  firm).    F^cca  mow. 
Fizgig  (a  spear  to  strike  fish  with).    Tao  v61o  ica. 
Flag  (an  ensign  or  colours).     Fo6ga* 
Flaggy  (growing  weak  in  strength,  also  watery).    Vy-vy« 
Flambeau  (any  kind  of  torch ) .    Attma, 
Flame  (to  blaze,  a  blaze).    Oo'lo. 
Flare  (to  cast  a  dazzlmg  indeterminate  light).    Kila-ldla. 
Flat  (plane,  even).    La&-lafii ;  lalafa :  (a  shallow)  nuun^ha; 

hah£nga. 
Flatten.    Filcca  lala^fa. 
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Flatter  (to  prttse  ftbdj  with  some  design).   JAboo ;  TasFa ; 

(flattery)  the  same. 
Flavour  (taste,  relislr).    H060 ;  (smell)  naoiUnoo. 
FlaTQurous  (smelling  sweet  as  flowers,  Ac)    Mimoo  ca« 

c41a. 
Flaw.    Matt. 
Flee.    Hiwla ;  (he  flew  from  the  enemy),  fud  hafwia  me  ke 

tow. 
Fleet  (swift  of  foot).    Ye  vdve ;  (as  a  canoe)  gnahdlo :  (a 

fleet  of  canoes)  fel6w. 
Flesh.    C4no;  (fleshy)  chino. 
Flexible  (easy  to  bend,  soft)4    M6loo. 
Flexuous.    Ticca  milo. 

Flight  (ofbirds).    Bo6na;  (escape  by  flight)  fadwla. 
Flimsy  (weak,  not  solid).    Vy-vy. 
Fling  (to  cast  as  a  stone,  &c.)    Lichr. 
Flirt  (to  flutter).    Tet6mi. 
Fliks  (down,  fur,  hair  of  the  body).    F06I00. 
Float  (to  be  buoyed  up  on  the  surface  of  a  fluid).    T6!-t6S. 
Flock.    F61e. 
Flop  (to  clap  the  wings  with  a  noise  as  birds).    Cippa- 

cAppa. 
Flounce  (to  dive  in  the  water).    Ho6goo. 
Floor  (to  cover  with  mats,  &c.)    Fdlgi:  (boards  are  not 

generally  used  for  flooring). 
Flow.    H6co:  (the  sea  flows)  go(/a  Ao'co  i(e  fo'Ai. 
Flower  (the  blossom  of  a  plant).    CadUa. 
Flower  (to  produce  flowers).    Fo6a  cactia* 
Flute  (which  they  blow  with  the  nose).    F^o-fiingo. 
Fly  (to  pass  through  the  air  as  a  bird,  to  nm  swiftty). 

Bd6tia. 
Fly  (the  insect).    Lingo. 
Fly-blow  (to  turn  maggotty  as  meat).    Odtegafa. 
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Foam  (froth  of  the  sea,  qpume),    Coa ;  (soap)  o6a  pap^- 

langi. 
Fog.    Hah6w« 
Folks  (people).    Cakyi. 
Follow  (to  go  after).    Mo6iiDge« 
Foment  (to  bathe  with  warm  water).    C6wc6w. 
Fondling  (a  darling).    B6Ie. 
Food  (provisions  in  general).    M&>ky. 
Foot.    V6e. 

Footstep  (trace  either  of  man  or  beast).    U6nga  vie. 
Forage  (to  search  for  provisions  as  in  war).    Pap4ni. 
Forbear  (to  hold,  to  desist),    Oooa. 
Forcible  (physically  strong).    Mal6hi. 
Forcibly.    F6ccamal6hi;  maldhiinge. 
Forehead.    L&iS. 
Foreign  (not  belonging  to  Tonga),    Mo61i:  (to  be  foreign) 

ger  mo61i ;  (a  foreigner)  moMi« 
Foreland  (a  cape  or  point  of  land). .  Mo6i  fonnoda. 
Forerank  (rank  in  front).    Mo6a. 
Forget.    Crnilo. 
Fork.    Ho6hoo. 
Form  (shape).    Fo6a. 
Formerly.    Go6a-16a. 

Fortress  (any  place  bailt  for  defence).    C6lo. 
Forthwith  (thereupon,  hereupon^  immediately).    F6ki-fa. 
Fortunate  (prosperous,  lucky).    M6nooia. 
Forty.    Fa  ongofo6loo. 
Fosse  (any  kind  of  ditch ).    (jQe. 
Foul  (dirty,  black,  filthy).    Oolii  (bad)  c6vi. 
Foul  (to  besmear  with  dirt,  to  blacken).    Pini  e6U. 
Four.    Fa. 

Four-score.    YHoo  ongofodloo. 
Fourteen.    Ongofooloo  ma  fa. 
Fowl  (a  bird)  nrfnoo ;  (the  domestic  fowl)  m6a. 
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Fragrant  (aromatic).    Niimoo  cac^Ia. 

Frantic  (delirious,  mad,  insane).    Lo'to  h6e ;  v^. 

Fraught.     F^oo£gi. 

Fraj  (a  broil  or  quarrel).    Ghe. 

Free-hearted  (generous  in  giving).  Fa  foo^gi :  fa,  apt ; 
Jboofgif  to  make  a  present. 

Freeze  (to  congeal  with  cold,  as  oil,  &c,)  M6he;  i.  e.  to 
sleep. 

Freight  (burthen  or  load  of  a  canoe).    Cav6nga. 

Frequent  (often).  Fy'-y-b6:  (to  frequent)  faaloo  gi;  i.  e, 
much  to  go  to. 

Friend.  Cowtang^ta.  Cott  is  not  only  the  sign  of  the  plu- 
ral, but,  joined  in  one  word  with  tangata^  means  a 
friend ;  arising  from  the  circumstance  of  applying  this 
term  to  the  people  or  adherents  of  such  a  one ;  which 
implies  his  friends  or  party. 

Friendjess  (destitute,  alone).     Py'a ;  s6se ;  tac^be. 

Frighten.    Fdcca  mdnavah6. 

Fright.     Manavah6. 

Frigid.    Mom6co. 

Frisk  (to  wanton,  to  play  about).    Hobo-hobo. 

From.     Me. 

Front  (face,  appearance).  Mdtta:  (in  front,  dr  first  in 
place  or  rank),  gi  moo'a,  moda'tnoa'a-dnge. 

Front  (to  be  opposite).    Too  gi  mo6a. 

Frontier  (borders  of  a  country  or  district).    Tow  lotoo. 

Frontless  (shameless,  bold,  impudent).    Tdi  ma. 

Frontlet  (turban  ;  fillet  round  the  head).    Fow. 

Froth  (of  the  sea  or  any  other  fluid :  see  Foam).    C6a. 

Fruit.     Fo6a  ac6w. 

Frustrate  (to  thwart  any  one's  intention).    T^i&. 

Fucus  (paint  for  the  face  or  body).    L6a. 

Fuel  (for  fire).    Fifi'e. 

Fulgent  (sparkling,  ^zling,  bright).    Gnignibu 
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FuU  (replete).    Blto. 

Full^yed.    M&tta  Idkfla. 

FuU.fed.    Macawna. 

Fume  (smoke).    A'hoo ;  (steam  or  vapour)  coc6hoo. 

Fun  (joke,  merriment).    Ho6a. 

Funny  (droll,  merry).    Gno6too  ho6a. 

Fundament.    Hilo. 

Fu  neral.    Bo6too ;  -  (funeral  of  Tooit6nga)  14ngi. 

Furcated  (any  thing  shaped  as  a  fork)«    M^nga-m^ga* 

Furl  (as  a  sail).    Fdcca  moir. 

Further  (beyond).    ]\([am&ooattge. 

Furtive  (stolen).    Kyh^chk. 

Fuse  (to  mehf  to  dissolve).    Fucca  vy. 

Future.    He  flio. 

Fy!    Wi! 


G. 


Gad  (to^walk  about).    EVa  €va. 

Gale  (of  wind).    Havlli. 

Gap  (chasm,  fissure,  opening).    A'va. 

Garb  (dress,  habilimento).    Vtf a. 

Garden  (plantation  round  a  house)*    L6to  ij^» 

Garland  (a  wreath  of  flowers).    Twinga  caca^ku 

Garment.    Vala. 

Gambh  (to  dress  out»  to  ornament).    T600. 

Garrulity  (loquacity).     Gno6too-low. 

Crash.    Foo  mataffa ;  i.  e.  a  great  cut. 

Gate.    Matapa'. 

Gather  (to  pluck  as  flowers,  fruit,  k^)    T6li  -,  (to  collect) 

tana'gi. 
Gathers  (plaits  in  gnaioOf  &c.)     Vak/. 
Gaudery  (finery,  ornamental).    T600. 
Gaze  (to  look  intently  and  earnestly).    Jio. 
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Geld.    B6ca. 

Generous.    A'nga  lill6 ;  (in  giving)  fa  fooa^i. 

Germe  (a  sprout  or  shoot).    Ho6ii* 

Germinate.    Todboe. 

Gestation  (child-bearing).    Feta'ma. 

Get  (to  procure).    Mow. 

Ghost  (an  apparition).    Hotoo'a. 

Gibberish  (jargon).    C6ie. 

Gift.    Foo^i. 

Gimlet  (any  thing  to  bore  a  hole  with).     Vili. 

Gin  (a  trap).    He'le. 

Gird  (to  circle  round,  to  bind).    Naw-naw. 

Girdle.     Naw. 

Give.  My;  a'too;  a'ngi.  When  the  first  person  Ullowii 
the  verb,  my  is  used  to  express  the  idea  of  giving :  when 
the  second  person  follows,  a'too  is  used,  and  when  the 
third  person^  a'ngi :  as  for  example. 

1.  Give  it  to  me,  myiama  a'coo:  give  it  to  us,  «y  is 

ma  mowto'ioo. 

2.  I  will  give  it  to  thee,  ttfoo  dfioo  iamaat$:  I  will 

give  it  to  you,  t<foo  atoo  ta  imi  miMloQ. 

3.  Give  it  to  him,  dngk  ia  ma  dna :  give  it  to  them, 

a'ngi  ia  oia  ndtUoho. 
Gizzard.    G6te. 
Glad  (pleased).    Fi'a-fi'a^  (to  gladden  or  make  joyful)  the 

same. 
Glaring.     Gnigni'la. 
Glass  (looking  glass).    Jiaw'ta. 

<jlib  (smooth).    M611e-m611e;  (glibly)  m611e-m6Ue6Dge« 
OUsten  (to  sparkle,  to  shine).    GoignUa. 
Gloomy  (dark).     061i. 
Glory  (fame).    O'ngo. 
Glossy  (smooth,  shiny).    M6Ue«m6tt«* 
Glow  (to  be  fervid  or  hot).    (Mlo ;  vifla. 
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Go  (to  proceed  forth).    Arldo  $  (go  along  \)  fitamo  aloo. 

Goat.    C6clu»  (probably  from  the  Engliah  word). 

Gobble  (to  swallow  quickly).    F6I0  l^oda  ky. 

Goblin  (an  evil  i4>pa»tion).    Hoto6a  pow. 

God  (a  spirit  of  any  kind) .    Hotoda. 

Goddess.    Hoto6a  fafifne. 

Goggle  (lo  look  asquint).    Tipa. 

Goggle-eyed.    MlUta  t^m. 

Grood.    Lille ;  i.  e.  well,  peaceful,  advantageous. 

Goose.    Pito. 

Gore  (blood).    T&wto. 

Gorge  (the  throat).    Gia. 

Gory.    Tftwto^tAwto. 

Gosling.    Oohi'gi  p6to. 

Govern  (to  rale  as  a  king).    Bo61o. 

Gourd  (also  a  bottle  of  any  kind).    Hi'na. 

Graft  (a  young  shoot  of  a  tree).    Hodli. 

Grabed  (rough  as  wood,  kc.)    IVipftta;  pdfeta«p4tta. 

Grass*hopper.    He. 

Grasp  (to  seiie  fast  hold  of,  to  clinch  the  fist).    Co6goo. 

Grass.    Moho6goo;  moochi'e. 

Srave  (a  place  to  deposit  the  dead).  T^ne ;  (to  engrave  in 
wood,  &c.)    To'ngL 

Gravel.    O'ne  p&ta. 

Gravid  (pregnant).    Fettoa;  (heavy)  mamlifii. 

Grease  (fat)*  Gnico ;  (any  animal  or  vegetable  oil)  Mo ; 
(cocoa-nut  oil)  lolo  ni'oo. 

Greasy.    P^  gnico. 

Great  (large).    L6hi. 

Greedy  (n4>acious  in  appetite).  Heo^  ky^;  (covetous) 
minooHaaAnoo. 

Green  (unripe,  young).  Mod ;  (colour)  no  word  for,  ex- 
cept that  for  black,oi^lf  .*  (green  beads)  oalaaoi/i. 

Grime  (to  blacken).    Ffioca  o61i. 
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Grind  (to  whet  or  sharpen).    Hoho'lo. 

Grindstone.     Foo^ga. 

Gripe  (to  seize  fast),    Bo6ge  moV ;  (to  pain  in  the  bowels  , 

mamafki  he  gete» 
Groin.     Too^oo. 

Grope  (to  feel  about  in  the  dark).     F^fSE. 
Grovel  (to  creep  or  craw]  on  the  ground).    Totolo  ;  (to  be 

low  minded) 9  ger  yto  filcca  toa'a^  ger  lo'to  tdi  fucea 

tangata. 
Ground  (the  earth).    G61e-g61e. 

Grow  (to  increase  in  size  as  a  plant  or  animal) .^    Too'boo. 
Grudge  (ill  will).    F6cca  fa'chi. 

Grudge  (to  give  unwillingly,  to  envy).    Ma'noo-ma^noo. 
Guard  (to  take  care  of).    Fea'oo ;  (to  watch)  l£o. 
Guess  (to  conjecture).    Ma'te ;  fi.1i« 
GulL  (a  bird  so  called).     Gno'ngo. 
Gullet  (the  throat).    Gt%. 
Gulp  (to  swallow  whole).    Folo  ta'i  lataioo ;  i.  e.  to  swallow 

without  chewing. 
Gum  (the  adhesive  exudation  of  a  plant).    B06L00. 
Gut  (an  intestine).    Gna'coV;  (to  embowel)  AKcca  gna- 

co'w. 


H. 


Habiliment  (dress).    Vala. 

Habitable.    Ala  no'fo. 

Habitant.    Caky". 

Habitation.    NoToa'nga. 

Haft  (a  handle).    Fu'cca  va'ca. 

Hair  (of  the  head).    Low-oolo ;  low :  (or  other  parts  of 

the  body)  fboloo. 
Hairy.    F00I00  foo'kio. 
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Hale  (to  drag  by  force).    Tolio  fu'ccamalolii :  (to  call  out 
to)  00*1 ;  (sound,  healthy)  mooo'L 

Half.    Ta'oonga  mali'e. 

Half-way.    Gi  lo^to. 

Halloo.    Caiafnga;  oo'i. 

Halve.    Valie  oo  a  mali'e ;  i.  e.  to  divide  in  two  exactly. 

Ham  (the  thigh).    T6Dga. 

Hammer  (any  sort  of  hammer  or  mallet ;  to  knock,  to  ham- 
mer).    Ta'ta^. 

Hand.    Low-ni'ma ;  i.  e.  the  expansion  of  the  ann.    (See 
Low-nima). 

Handle  (to  feel  about  with  the  hand).    Fafiaf. 

Handle.    Edji'a. 

Handsome  (as  a  woman).  Ma'tta  hooa/;  6e6efooa;  (as  a 
man,  or  by  meUphor,  as  a  tree,  &c.)  tol^cal^cca. 

Hang  (to  suspend  any  thing  from  above).    To'w-toV. 

Hanker  (to  wish  for).     Fu'cca  hafmo. 

Happen.    Fo'ki-fa-goo'a-behe. 

Happily  (fortunately,  also  happiness).    Monooi'a. 

Happiness.    Mo'oonoo  monooia. 

Harangue  (a  public  speech).  Malafnga ;  (a  public  order  or 
regulation)  fono. 

Harass  (to  weary).    Fu'cca  bibi'co. 

Hard. (with  a  resisting  surface).  Fefeca;  (difficult)  fygna- 
ta';  (unjust,  cruel)  ta'i  o¥a. 

Harden  (to  make  any  thing  firm).  Fu'cca  fefiSca;  (to  harden 
the  body  against  sufiering)  cata'gi;  (to  make  hard- 
hearted) fu'cca  tal  o'fiu 

Hard-hearted.    Ta'i  o'fa ;  ca'no  gnata^ 

Hardness  (resisting  quality).    FefiSca. 

Hardy  (brave).    To'a ;  (bearing  pain  with  fortitade)  cata'gi. 

Hark!   Fono^ngo! 

Hann  (evil,  misfortune,  bodily  injury).    Mi^la ;  coVi. 

Haste  (speed).    Ya^e. 

Hj^tep  (to  forward  or  txpeUte).    Fii<cca  va^ 
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Hastily.    VaVea'oge. 

Hat  (made  of  straw,  ■ometimes  worn  in  battle).    Boo- 

lo'nga. 
Hatch  (to  incubate).    Molie. 
Hatchet.    To'gi  fu'cca  a'nga  g£he :  literally  an  axe  with  a 

diiiarent  dispoeicion.    (See  loftV. 
Hate  (detestation,  dislike).    Ffiiia. 

Have  (to  have  obtained,  or  to  have  gotten  hold  of)*    Mow. 
Haughtiness    (pride,  high-mindedness).    Lo'w-co'w;    (the 

conceited  pride  of  any  one  who  wishes  to  be  respected 

as  a  chief)  fi'&  6gi. 
Haul  (to  pull,  to  drag  by  violence).    Foo'chi ;  tdio. 
Haunch  (the  thigh,  &c.)    T^nga ;  ala'nga. 
Hay.    Mohoo'goo  nio^a-tto'a ;  i.  e.  dry  grass. 
Haze  (a  fog  or  mist).    Hahe'w. 
Hazel  (a colour;  brown).    M€Ao, 
He  (the  pronoun)  In. 
Head  (of  an  animal  body,  also  the  top  of  some  peculiar 

trees).    Ooloo. 
Head-ache.    GnagnoV. 
Headband  (a  luibaa,  a  iOet).    Fow. 
Headland  (a  point  of  land).    Mo6i  fonnoda. 
Headstrong  (heedless).    Tiimna^tBo;  (obstinate)  pagnat^. 
Heal  (to  cuK,  to  remedy).    Taw ;  Fucca  raoo6i ;  i.  e.  to 

make  alive. 
Healdi.    Moobi;  i.e. life. 

Hedtbless.  Mahigi;  t^igatfngi ;  booloeOifi.  (See  Sickness). 
Heap  (to  accumulate).    Foccato6;  (a  large  quantity,  a  pile) 

to6nga. 
Hear  (to  perceive  by  the  ear).    O^igo  ;  (to  hearken,  attend 

or  liaten  to)  fono^igo. 
Hearsay.    Low. 
Heait  (^le  chief  organ  of  ibe  sang^eoua  ciranktion).  Itlibo ; 

(a  core  or  kernel)  cano;  (counge,  fortitude)  l6i. 
Hearty  (cosdial,  true).    WocCni;  (heakhy,  eoiaid)  misM. 
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Heat  (sensation  ofbeat).    Mal&na ;  (to  make  hoC)  to^atoo. 

Heath.    'IV&wfa. 

Heave  (to  vomit).    Loo^a;  (to  lift)  hi'ggi* 

Heaven  (rather  the  sky).    Langi;  (Paradise^  or  future  life) 

bolotoo. 
Heavy  (as  to  weight).    Maatfa;  (dark  in  colour)  ooli; 

(dully  as  weather)  ioochi'a. 
Hector  (to  bluster).    Fu'cca  boola  mfitta;  i.  e.  to  make  the 

eyes  swelL 
Heed  (to  attend  to ;  to  look  to).    Vacky'. 
Heedless  (careless ;  inattentive).    T4i  vakky^ 
Heel  (of  the  foot).    Moo'i  y^^» 
Heft  (handle  of  any  thing).    Fu'cca^viica^ 
Height  (perpendicular  length).    Mow  aloooiga. 
Heighten  (to  make  higher).    Fu'cca  mow  aloo'nga. 
Helm  (paddle  to  steer  with).    Fo'he  eo'li. 
Hen  (of  any  bird).  Ma^noo  fafi'ne;  (the  domestic  hen)  mo^a 

fafifne. 
Hence  (from  this  place  to  a  distance).    Mam^oo. 
Here.    6i  hau. 

Hereafter  (in  ftiture  time).    He  mool 
Heretofore  (in  past  time).    He  moo6,  goo'a  loVu 
Heroic  (brave ;  bold;  courageous  in  battle).    To'a. 
Hew  (to  cut  down).    Ta ;  (to  hack  and  cot)  chi1>i. 
Hickup*.    Lo'na. 

Hide  (to  conceal;  to  disguise).    Foofoo'. 
Hide  (skin  of  any  animal).    GilL 
High  (lofty).    Mowaloo'nga. 
Highminded  (haughty;  proud).    Lo'w-cow. 
]Iigbspirited(bcave;  warrior-fike).    To«u 
Highwater.    T&hi  hccow 
Hill.    Moootoga. 

Hinder  (to  retard  in  any  wayX    Tiifi,  lolomi. 
Hiadermost  (last  in  place  or  rank).    Moofk 
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Hip  (rather  the  buttocks).    L6moo« 

Hit  (to  strike  with  a  club  or  hammer).    Ta ;  (to  strike  with 

the  fist)  too'giy  motohi'co. 
Hither.    Gi  h6Di. 
Hithermost.    Tow  bo^o  my. 
Hoar  (gray  with  age).    Hi'na. 
Hoarse.    Fa. 
Hoary  (with  age).     Hina. 
Hobble  (to  walk  lamely).    G6too. 
Hog  (swiue).    Boo^ca;  (a  dirty  coarse  fellow)  toote  fii^xa 

booa'ca. 
Hogcote.    Fa^le  booa/ca. 
Hoist  (to  lift  up).     Higgi ;  (to  hoist  a  sail)  fy  la. 
Hold  (to  arrest;  to  stop).    Boo'ge;  (to  have  hold  of;  tp 

possess)  mow. 
Hole  (a  perforation ;  a  hollow  place).    Loo'o;  kva. 
Hollow  (cavernous).    Loo'o-loo^o. 
Home.     Al)i. 
Hook  (a  fish-hook).  Matow ;  (a  wooden  hook  used  to  hang 

up  baskets,  &c.  by)  towto'woonga;  (a  crook  for  gather- 
ing bread-firuit,  &c.)  lolioo. 
Hoop  (a  large  ring).     Ta'ck/;  (an  iron  hoop)  tacky' vy; 

(tackjf^  to  encircle ;  eyewater). 
Hop  (to  jump  on  one  leg).    Mele  m61e  gdtoo. 
Horizon.    Matta  e  la/ngi ;  i.  e.  the  edge  of  the  sky. 
Horrible  (also  horribly).    Fucca  nia'navah6,  fucca  mafna- 

vachi'. 
Horror.    Ma'navah^^  ma'navachi . 
Hostility.    Tow. 

Hot  (with  caloric).    V6ki;  (angry)  Tta,  lili. 
Hotheaded  (passionate).    LoVo  li'lL 
House.    FaOle. 

Houseless  (having  no  home)*    Ta'i  abi. 
-How  (in  what  manner).    Ftf& 
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Huddle  (to  do  a  thing  in  %  flurry  or  hurry).     FVcea  Yair6t. 

Huff  (to  chide;  to  check).    Towtda. 

Hag  (to  eoobriK^ ;  to  mlate).    Fekita. 

Huge  (very  large).    Foo  Whi. 

Hulk  (the  body  of  a  ship  or  canoe).    Chi'no  e  m^ca. 

HoU  (husk  or  pod)«    GnMji. 

Human.    Ma'na.     SeesMW. 

Humanity  (esteem ;  friendship;  mercy).    (Vfiu 

Humid  (wet;   moist;  damp).    Wcoo;   (humidlj)  Ti'ceo- 

Humorous  (droll ;  wkty).    Hoo% ;  (humeroody)  lucea  hoo«. 

Humpback.    Too'a  bi'co. 

Hundred.    Teaoo. 

Hunger  (also  hungry).    Fhhky. 

Hunt  (to  ehase ;  to  pursue).    Alo. 

Hurl  (to  throw  with  violence)*    I«i<chi. 

Hurricane.    Aiuf. 

Hurry.    Fuoca  yaSre. 

Hurt  (to  give  pain).    Fucca  mama^ii ;  (to  spoil)  m0w»mew. 

Hurtful  (mischievoim).    Pow. 

Husband.    Oha'aa. 

Hush  (to  quiet).    Fn'cca  lolo'ngo ;  (to  quiet  a  chUd  when 

ciying)  fuiioca  na. 
Hustle  (to  shake  together).    Loo1oe*loo1oo. 

I. 
I.    Au;p'ta. 
Jabber  (to  talk  nonsense).  Low  nte ;  (uaintelligiUe  jaigon) 

c6te. 
Jaggy  (uneven ;  notched ;  ragged).    P6te«p6le. 
Jam  <to  press ;  to  squeeae).    LoUnni. 
Jamb  (a  door-fpst).    Bo  he  malapa'. 
Jangle  (to  dispute  in  a  quarrelsome  manner).    6he« 
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Jargon  (unintelligibie  jargon ;  chaitering  of  birds).     Co'te. 

Javelin.     Tdo. 

Jaunt  (to  iralk  about ;  to  travel  by  land).    Fono'nga. 

Idea.     L6to :  this  word  rather  means  the  mind,  sentiment, 

or  disposition. 
Idle.     Fucca  blco-bi'co :  (idly)  fucca  bico-bicoinge. 
Jealous.    L6to-roah^o ;  i.  e.  of  a  suspicious  mind. 
Jeer  (to  laugh  at).    Mano6ki;  (a  scoff)  the  same. 
Jerk  (a  sudden  ch^ck).    Hamo6cbl. 
If  (the  conjunction).     Cap6w ;  ca. 
Ignition  (the  a<;t  of  setting  on  fire).    Todtoo. 
Ignitible.    To6too  gnofo6a. 
Ignorant  (uninformed;  untaught).    Lo'to  vale. 
HI  (bad;  badly).    C6vi;  (sick)mah^i;  tinga-t6ngi;  boo- 

loo'hi.   See  Uiese  several  words» 
Illicit  (contrary  to  the  orders  or  regulations  of  the  chiefs).  - 

T4boo. 
Illness.    Mah^ ;  t6ngata'ngi ;  boolo61ii.   See  these  several- 

.  words. 
lUnature.    A'ngi  c6vi ;  i.  e.  a  bad  disposition. 
Illustration  (explanation).     Fucca  maoo;  (to  illustrate)- the 

same. 
Imbecile.    Vy*.vy'. 

Immature  (unripe,  as  fruit).    M o6i ;  (youthful)  the  same. 
Immerge  (to  sink  or  plunge  under  water).    Ho6goo. 
Immodest  (shameless;  impudent).    Til  ma. 
Immortal.    Tai  m^te. 

Immoveable  (fixt;  fast).    Mow ;  (firm  in  mind)  ]6to  mow. 
Impede  (to  hinder ;  to  cause  to  linger).    T^ifi ;  lol6mi. 
Impend.     Tow  bifb. 
Imperceptible  (not  to  be  seen ;  not  to  be  felt;  not  sensible ; 

not  under  the  evidence  of  the  senses).    Tai  flaw ;  (not  - 

tobeheard)  tai  o'ngo. 
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Implacable  (constant  in  enmity)*^   Fuccafa'chi. 

Implicate  ( to  entangle ) .    SShi-f  ihi . 

Implore  (to  entreat  pathetically).    Ta'ngi ;  (to  pray  to  any 

god)  16too ;  (to  beg  earnestly)  hoo. 
Importunate  (incessantly  soliciting).    Fa  caf^wle. 
Impotent  (weak  in  any  respect).    Vy-vy* 
Imprecate  (to  curse).    Ca'be;  va'nge* 
Impregnate  (to  engender).,    Fn'cca  fan6w ;  fucca  feta'ma. 
Impression  (a  mark  on  any  thing ;  an  eflfect  on  the  mind). 

I16nga. 
Impudent.    Talaho6i ;  tai  ma ;  (impudently)  ta1aho6ia'nge* 
In.    Gil6lo. 
Inactive  (lazy;  idle).    Bibico;  (not  doing;  at  rest;  still) 

nofo  noa. 
Incapacious  (not  holding  much;  narrow).     Low  chi. 
Incautious  (without  looking,  or  paying*  attention).     Ta'i 

vacky^ 
Incense  (to  vex).    Fn'cca  i^ta. 
Incessant.    Tai  to^oo. 
Incidental.      How  n6a;   i.  e.  coming    or  happening  by 

chance. 
Incinerate.    To6too  ger  €(qo,  ^ 

Incised.    Midifle;  mataffa;  (incision)  the  same. 
Incline  (to  be  slanting;  to  lean  forwards).    Boon6. 
Indoud  (to  become  dark,  or  cloudy).    Fu^cca  boo61i. 
Incomplete  (not  whole).    Ta'i  cpt6a;  (unfinished)  ta'i  6chi. 
Incongruous  (unsuitable ;  not  fitting).    Ta'i  a^a. 
Inconsiderate  (thoughtless).    Ta'i  mana'too ;  i.  e.  without 

thought. 
Inconspicuous  (not  discernible).     Ta'i  Haw. 
Inconstant  (varying ;  unfaithful)^    Ta^i  mow. 
Inconsumable  (not  to  be  wasted,  or  consumed).     Ta'i  6chi, 
Incorrect  (not  accurate).    Ta'i  t6noo.  , 
Increase  (to  multiply).    To6boo  la'hi. 
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Incredible.  Tal  motel ;  i.  e.  not  true ;  Chejr  hiive  no  other 

word. 
Incubate  (to  hatch).    M6he ;  (uicobation)  the  tame. 
Inculcate  (to  instruct).    A'bo, 
Inculpable  (in  the  right;  unblamable).    TteooUa. 
Inconrate  (to  bend).    Fdcca  bico. 
Indeed  ?     Co  mo6ni  ? 
Indefttigable   (unwearied  with  labour).    Ta'i  httl;  L  e. 

not  short  of  breath. 
Indefinite  (unlimited).    Ta'i  ma'oo. 
Indicate  (to  show).    Fueea  iltega. 
Indication  (a  mark;  a  sign).    Il6nga. 
Indigent  (needy;  fnen^eas).    P/a. 
Indigitate  (to  point  out ;  to  shew).  FvJcol  mamita ;  fu'cca  ha. 
Indignant  (angry),    fta. 
Indiscernible  (not  to  be  perceived).    Tift  ilM. 
Indiscriminately  (without  distinction).    Tii  Acca  iltega. 
Indisposition.    Mahigi. 

Indissoluble.    Mow ;  (not  to  be  untied)  lii  fii  moviCe. 
Indolent.    Fu'cca  bkH^bf eo. 
Indulgent  (kind ;  generous).     A'nga  liU6. 
Indurate  (to  harden  in  any  way).    FuTcea  feflfea. 
Inebriate  (to  stupify  with  ea»ft»  or  any  tlni^  tise).    Fii'oai 

caw'na. 
Ine&ctual  (weak;  without  poirar).    Vywty. 
Inelegant  (low ;  vulgar).    Fiiicca  tote. 
Inevitable.    T&i  hilla. 
Inexhaustible.    T4i  tehi ;  u  e.  iTithdut  end. 
Inexplicable.    Tii  fii  flicca  mioo;  L  e.  inoqpaUo  «f  being 

made  plain. 
Inextinguishable.    Tfi  fa  mktt. 
Inextricable.    Tii  fit  tttt* 
In&ilible.    TUhflla. 
Infancy.    Lolot6nga  he  tteftehi ;  i.  e«  4«rilif  daUho^d. 
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Infant  (of  either  lez).    Tamacfai ;  bibigi. 

Infintile  (chikUth ;  like  a  child  )•    Fucca  tamacbl. 

Infect  (to  taint).    Fu'cca  Oo. 

Infirm.    Vy-vy. 

Infiame  (to  set  fire  to).    Fu'cca  cac&ha. 

Infiammable  (combiutible).  To6too  gnofotei  I  e.  easy  tp 
bum. 

Inllesibfe  (hard;  unyielding).    FelSca. 

Inform  (to  relate;  to  tell).    T&la;  low. 

Infoliate  (to  spread  over  with  leaves).    Oo'fi  lo  ac6w* 

Infirigidate.    Fu^cca  m6co-m^, 

Ilifiiriate  (angry).    Lfli. 

Infuse  (to  pour).    Li'ugi. 

Ingurgitate*    F61o. 

Inhabit.    Cakf;  (inhabitant)  the  same. 

Inhale  (to  draw  in  the  breath).    Mi'chi. 

Initiate.  A'co:  this  word  means  rather,  to  teach,  or  in- 
struct; also,  to  learn. 

Inland.    To6goo  o6ta. 

Inlay.    F6nno. 

Inly  (within).    Uto^nge, 

Inmate.    Cow  n^fo. 

Inmost.    Mamiooluige;  L6toinge. 

Innumerable.    Tlu  fii  low :  i.  e.  cannot  be  counted. 

Inodorous  (having  no  smelly  good  or  bad).    Tai  nan^moo. 

Inquire.    Feho61. 

Inquisitive.    Fa  feho6i. 

Insane  (mad ;  also  foolish).    Vtie. 

Insatiable.    Tii  fa  fi'oo. 

Insensible.    Tai  16to. 

Inseparable.    Tti  v^te. 

Inside.    Gil6to. 

Insnare  (lo  catch  with  a  trap  or  snare).    Iliie. 

Insolation.    Fu'cca  lalL 
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Inspect.     Vacky'.  • 

Inspire  (to  draw  in  the  breath).  Mana'va;  (thegod  inspired 
him)  nai  how  he  hotooa  giate  ia;  i.  e.  the  god  came  to 
him. 

Instep.    Too'ava'c. 

Instillation.    Tooloo  tooloo. 

Instruct.     A'co. 

Intellect.  Lo'to :  this  word  means  the  disposition  and  tem- 
per. 

Intelligible.    Ilo'a  gnofoo^ ;  ma'oo. 

Intelligibly.    Ilo'a  gnofoo'a^'nge ;  ma'oo-a'nge. 

Inten    Ta'noo ;  (interment)  the  same. 

Intercept.    Ta/afi. 

Interchange  (to  barter,  to  trade  with).     Fuccato^. 

Interdict.    Fu  cca  ta'boo. 

Interdiction  (a  curse).     C^e  ;  (a  prohibition)  tSboo, 

Interior.    Gi  I6to. 

Intermingle  (as  fluids).    Ptioo. 

Internal.    Gi  16to. 

Interpret  (to  make  clear).    Fdcca  m^oo. 

Interrogate.    Fucca  feho6L 

Interrupt  (to  hinder,  to  stop).    Fticca  to6goo. 

Intersperse.    Fu'cca  fBe. 

Interweave.    Lal^nga. 

Intestines.     Gnaco'w. 

Into.     Gi. 

Intolerable.    Tai  cata'gi. 

Intrenchment.    G61e. 

Intrepid.    Ta'i  ma'navahe;  tai  ma'navachi';  t6a. 

Intricate.    Fihi. 

Intrigue  (an  amour).    Fea'ooa'gi. 

Intwine  (to  twist  together).    Fihi*fi1ii. 

Invalid  (weak).  Vy-vy;  (a  sick  person)  moAd^';  tengeH 
tamgi}  hooloJkL    Which  see. 

Invariable.    Mow ;  i.  e.  fixed. 
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Inyert.    f  ilihi. 

iDvestigate  (to  enquire  into).    Fehoo^ ;  goo'rtii. 

Invigorate.    Fu'cca  maldhi. 

Invisible  (not  to  be  seen).    Tal  ilo'a. 

Invite  (to  entreat).    Ca'wle. 

Invoke  (to  petition  the  gods).    Lo'tdo. 

Inirard.    Gi  lo'to. 

Join.    Fu^cca  talia ;  i.  e.  to  make  one. 

Jointly.    Fu'cca  to-o'chi. 

Joke  (to  jest).    Fu'cca  hoo'a;  (a  jest)  ho6a. 

Jollity.    Hoo'a. 

Jolt  (to  jog,  to  shake).    Looloo-loofloo. 

Journey  (by  land).    Fono'nga. 

Joy  (gladness).    Fia-fi'a. 

Ire.     Li4i. 

Iron.    Oocumm6a. 

Irrecoverable.    Ta'i  fa  mow  my. 

Irremovable  (fixed).    Mow. 

Irriute  (to  make  angry).    Fu'cca  i'ta. 

Island:  they  have  no  word  fbr  an  island,  except  the  proper 
name  of  it,  or  the  word^^wndo'a,  land  or  country :  diey 
have  no  word  for,  or  idea  of  a  continent. 

Issueless  (without  progeny).    Tai  fano'w. 

Juice.  Vy :  this  word  expresses  any  thing  fluid,  more  espe- 
cially water. 

Jnioeless.    Mo'a-mo^a;  i«  e.  dry. 

Jump  (to  leap,  to  bound).    Hobo, 

Just  (applied  tp  the  -fair  decision  of  a  dispute).  Toto'nbo ; 
(exact,  fittmg)  tlu>o'nga  malie. 

Just  now.    To^i. 

K. 
Keen  (sharp ;  with  a  good  edge).    Machila.  -/^  * 
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Keep  (to  detain,  also  to  hold  or  retain).    Tm^oo. 

Kernel.    Caca'no. 

Kettle  (any  aort,  either  earthen  or  matal).    Goolo. 

Kick.     A'ca. 

Kidney.    A'te  bili :  {aUe,  the  liver;  kiU^  a  )imHi.) 

Kill.    Tamat£a  i  i.  e*  to  atrike  to  death. 

Kin  (kindred).    Cainga. 

Kind  (generous,  cordial) .    A'nga  lilK. 

Kmdle.    Fu'cca  cacaluu 

King.    How. 

Kiss.    06ma. 

Kitchen  (a  house  for  cooking),    Beito. 

Kite  (of  paper,  Sec)    L6& 

Kitten.    Oohfgibo68i. 

Knee.    To6i. 

Knife.    Ittle. 

Knob.    Ta>oO. 

Knock  (to  Btrike,  to  hit).    Ta. 

Knot  (to  tie  a  knot).    Nair. 

Knotty  (rough  with  knots  aa  wood  ATftriBg).  TAoo^Ooo. 
Know  (to  understand,  to  perceive).    116a. 
Knowing  (cunning,  wise).    L6lo  b6to. 
Knowledge  (wisdom).    B4to. 


L. 

La !    Wool,  or  rather  woi. 

Laborious.    Fa  gnaoo'e ;  i.  e.  apt  to  work. 

Labour  (work  of  any  kind).    Gnaoo'o;  (ptrturition)  Af&e^ 

Lacerate  (to  tear,  to  rend).    Hiu. 

Lad.    Tama. 

Ladder.    Too'nga. 

Lake  (any  pond  or  piece  of  water).    AHo. 

Lame.    G^too. 
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Ltmont.    Tiogi. 

Lance  (a  spear).    Tiio. 

Land  (country).    Fonnoc/a ;  0(yta ;  (to  land)  too  oo'ta. 

Language  (tongue^  dialect).    L4a. 

Languid  (feeble).    Vy-vy ;  (languidly)  vy-Tyinge. 

Lankness.    Tootoo'e. 

Lard.    6n4co  he  booica. 

Large.    Lihi. 

Lascivious.    Moo^ito'ir. 

Lassitude.    Htia. 

Last  (ultimate).    Moo'i  obi'to ;  (last  past)  moo'i. 

Lasting.     Ti\  too'goo. 

Late.    Taw  moo'i. 

Lately.    Tolii  fy. 

Latent.    Foofoo'. 

Latker  (froth,  foam  of  any  kind).    Co«. 

Lave  (to  bathe ;  to  wash).  Co'wco'w ;  palootoo ;  feofoo'loe. 

Laugh.    CiUu 

Launch.    Tdio  gi  U'hi. 

Lazy.    Fu'cca  bico  bico. 

Leaf.    Lo  acQw. 

Leafless.    Tii  low. 

League  (to  join  in  alliance).    Fu'cca  tiha. 

Leak  (to  let  water  in  or  out).    Mtoima. 

Lean.    Tootoo'e. 

Lean  (of  flesh).    Giao  m&te. 

Leap  (to  jump,  to  bound).    Hol>o. 

Learn.    A'co. 

Least.    Chi'ange. 

Leave  (to  separate  from ;  to  divoroey.    Chkigi;  (to  leave  a 

place)  too'goo. 
Leavings.    To'e  m£a ;  to6nga  ro6a. 
Lee  (opposed  to  the  windward).    Mool  matlingi. 
Leer  (to  look  archly).    H'fA 
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Left  (in  opposition  to  right).  H^ma ;  (to  the'  left)  gi  h^ 
ma ;  (left-handed)  nima  hema. 

Leg.    Cow  Yie. 

Length.    Loa-lo'a;  lolo'a. 

Less.    Chi'ange. 

Lest  (in  case  that).    Na. 

Let  (to  permit).    Too'goo  be. 

Lethargic.    Fi'a  molie. 

Level  (smooth).    Modle-mClle. 

Liar.    Ji6na  lo'hi. 

Lick.     E'mo. 

Lid  (a  cover).    Booboo'&oo. 

Lie  (to  tell  a  falsity).  Lolii ;  (to  press  upon,  being  ex- 
tended horizontally)  toco'to ;  taco'to. 

Life.    Mooo'i. 

Lifeless.    M^te ;  tai  mooo'i. 

Lifetime.    Loloto'Dga  he  mooo'i. 

Lift  (to  raise  up).     Higgi. 

Light  (light'from  the  sun  or  flambeaux,  Ac.)     Mama. 

Light  (not  heavy).    Mam6. 

Light  (to  kindle).    Fu'cca  cadUia. 

Lighten  (to  flash  with  lightning).     F6tUtechiai ;  oohila. 

Light-footed*    Ve  vdve. 

Lightning.    Oohila. 

Lights  (lungs).    Mimk. 

Like  (in  like  manner).  Tatto'w  ;  tattoV-be;  behc^  (to  be 
fond  of)  mandco. 

Likewise.     B6a;  mo. 

Limb  (a  member).     Altoga. 

JLimb  (to  tear  asunder).    Ha'ichi'a. 

Lime  (calx).     Lalie. 

Likely.    Ab6.  ] 

Limit  (or  boundary).  *<Ma'tta. 

Limy.    La'he  la^e. 
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Lip.    ,Lo  gnocKtoo. 

Listen.    Fono'ngo. 

Little.     Chi. 

Live.    Mooo'i. 

Liver.     A'te. 

Lizard.    Bi'li ;  mo'co ;  foky:  there  are  differeat  species. 

Lo !    Va'cky'  a'nge !  ji'o-ange !  mama'ta-a'Dge  ! 

Load.    Cav6nga;  (to  load)  &'ooa'gi. 

Loft.    Fa'ta. 

Lofty.    Mow  alooliga. 

Log.    Toota'nga  acoV. 

Loin.    Too'a. 

Long.    Lo'a-lo'a;  lolo'a. 

Longevity.  •  Mooo'i  foo  lo'a. 

Look !   Va'ckya'nge  !  mania'taa'nge ! 

Look  (to  beholdy  to  inspect).    Vacky' ;  mamala. 

Look  (countenance,  appearance).    Fofo'nga. 

Looking-glass.    JiaVta. 

Loose.    V6te. 

Loquacious.     Gnoo'too  \&w. 

Loud  (sounding  much).  Fao'ngo;  (noisy)  longo'a;  (loudly) 

longoWnge. 
Love  (afiection in  general).    (Vfa;  (^exuallove, sentimental 

love,  in  love).    Mama'na. 
Lough  (a  lake).    Vy-a'no. 
Louse.    Goo'too. 
Low  (mean,  vulgar).    Fu'cca  too« ;  (deep,  down)  mow  he 

lalo. 
Lower  (to  look  cloudy).    A'oochi'a ;    (to  bring  down,  to 

level)  fudca  mow  he  lalo;  (to  reduce,  to  lessen)  fu'cca 

chi. 
Lowness  (degradation).    Fu'cca  too'a  ;  (depth)  loio'to. 
Lucent  (shining^  glittering).    Gnignila. 
Luck.    Mo'oonoo ;  (lucky)  monooi'a. 
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Ludicrous.    Ho</a ;  (ludicrouily)  gtko&t90  hoo'fi. 

Luff  (to  keep  dose  to  the  wind).    Tow  iAa, 

Lug  (to  pull  along  with  violence).    Tolio. 

Lull  (to  make  sleepy).    Fu'cca  molie. 

Lumpy.    T6boo-t6boo. 

Lungs  (the  pulmonary  organs).    MaW'- 

Lurid  (dark).    Bo-ooli. 

Luscious.    Hoo'olill^;  maltau 

Lusty  (strong).    Malolii ;  (lustily)  makAia^te. 

Lutulent  (muddy).    Gtie  gelia. 

Luxate  (to  dislocate).    Fachi. 

Lying  along  on  the  ground  with  the  fiuse  downward-  Tacoto 

fu'cca  foooliiTo. 
Lying  along  on  the  ground  with  the  face  upwardSi    Tattoto 

fu'cca  fooolia'gi. 

M. 

Macerate  (to  steep  in  water).    Fucca-vy. 

'Bfad  (insane,  foolish,  thoughtless,  silly).    Vale. 

Maggot.    Oofltega;  (magotty)  i>oa'ngai'a« 

Magnanimous.    Lo'to  fu'cca  tangafta. 

Maid  (TirgiQ).    Tahi'oe ;  (a  woman  servant)  oowoafnga. 

Maim  (to  wound  or  hurt  in  any  way).    Fu'cca  lavte ;  (to 

wound  in  battle,  or  with  a  warlike  iqatnimeiit)  fu'cca 

caVo. 
M«in  (ocean).    Mooa^oa. 
Make  (to  fabricate).  Gna'hi ;  (to  oblige  or  force ;  to  cause 

to  fashion)  fu'cca. 
Malady,    Maha'gi ;  (of  Tooitonga)  booloohi ;  (of  aiqr  i 

chief)  t6nga  ta/ngi. 
Male  (of  the  human  species  or  any  aiunal).    TaagMu 
Malediction  (curse,  abusive  language).    Va^ifL 
Malevolence.    Fu'cca  &'chi. 
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Biftlkrd  (the  ude  of  wild  ducks).    Tolo^  tan^'ta. 

MaUeate  (to  strike  with  any  thing).    Too'gi. 

Mallet  (any  thing  used  as  a  hammer).    Ta'^taf. 

Maltreatment.    (Sluiilii  coVi. 

Man.    Tanga'ta ;  (manly ;  brave  or  neUe,  as  a  nu)  fu'cca 

tanga'ta. 
Mandttcftte  (to  chew;  to  eat).    L&ntoo. 
Manful  (brave ;  courageous).    To'a. 
Manifest  (plain ;  clear).    Toto'noomtoo;  (to  make  evident) 

fu'cca  toto'noo ;  fucca  mioo. 
Mankind,    M&ma. 
Manly.    Fu'cca  tanga'ta. 
Mansion  (dwelling-house;  any  building).    Filie. 
Manufacturer  (any  artisan).    Toofoo'nga. 
Many.    LaU;  toonga.    See  T^ditgu. 
Mar  (to  spoil),    Mt/wmo'w ;  (to  frustrate  a  plan)  taHfi. 
Margin  (edge  or  boundary).    Ma'tti* 
Mark  (distinctive  diaracter).    Ilonga;  (tomark^  to  soere, 

to  scratch)  fiicca  ilo'nga:   (marked*  scratched»  dro«) 

ilo'nga. 
Marksman.    Tangafta  ma'tta  U/w  i  i«  e.  a  man  with  an  eye  to 

aim. 
Maish  (any  watery  or  wet  gfoond).    Alio. 
Martial  (warlike).    Ma'tta*ma^tta  ta%. 
Marvellous  (wonderfid ;  uncommon).    Fy  gihe. 
Bfash  (to  bruise  andsqueese  together).    IbTtoo. 
Mask  (a  covering  for  the  face).    Boolo'^ 
Mason.    Toofoo'nga  ta  ma'oca. 
Massiveness  (weight).    Mama& 
Mast  (of  any  vessel).    Fa^na. 
Masticathm.    MaMnma. 
Mat  (to  wear).  (Smffi-gnaTfi;  (to  sleep  on)  Mht;  Oto  thatch 

witfi)  ba'wU  a'to;  (tX» floor  with)  I 
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Match  (to  pair ;  to  suit ;  to  be  equal  to).    Fu'^cca  tatto^r« 

Matchless.   Tal  tatto^vr. 

Maturative  (ripening).    Fu'cca  momo^o. 

Mature  (ripe).    Momolio;  (full  grown)  motoo'a. 

Maw  (stomach).  Gite. 

May-be  (perhaps).    Ab^;  Ny. 

Meagre  (thin,  emaciated).  Tootoo'e;  (scantyi  small  in 
quantity)  chi. 

Meal*    Kyna'nga;  gena'nga. 

Meanness  (want  of  generosity).  Fepi  ne ;  (baseness ;  vul- 
garity) fu'cca  too'a. 

Measure  (to  ascertain  length,  depth,  or  breadth).    OYa'. 

Meddlesome  (enquiring  into  other  people's  aflBirs).  Na« 
nivi. 

Meet  (to  encounter  in  the  way).    F6ccata^gi ;  feta'gi. 

Mellow  (soft).     Moloo;  (ripe,  juicy)  momolio. 

Melt  (to  render  fluid) .     Fu'cca  vy. 

Member  (a  limb).    Alafnga. 

Memento.    Fucca  mana'too. 

Memory.    Mana'^too. 

Mendacity  (lying)*    Lo/hi. 

Mention.     B6he;  tela. 

Merciless.    Ta'i  ofa :  i.  e.  without  love  or  humanity* 

Mercy  (lovci  esteem,  kindness,  friendship).    O'fa* 

Mend.    Fu'cca  lil]6 :  i.  e.  to  make  good. 

Mere  (only)*.    Be;  ta'ha-be» 

Merry.    Hoo^a. 

Mess  (a  meal).    Grena^ga ;  kynaniga. 

Message  (information  sent ;  an  errand).    Feco^w. 

Metal  (of  any  kind).    Oocumm6a* 

Methodical  (in  a  precise  manner;  according  to  some  rule). 
To^oo^ 

Mettle  (spirit,  bravery).    Lo'tolalii. 
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Mew  (to  shut  up).    Booboo'noo ;  (to  mew  as  a  cat)  tairgi ; 

i.  e.  to  cry  or  weep. 
Micturate.    Mimi. 
Middle.    Loto. 
Middlemost.    Too-lo^. 
Midland.    Lo^to  fonnoo'a. 
Midsea.    Lolo  mooa'na. 
Mien  (air ;  deportment).    Maftta. 
Mild  (in  disposition).    Anga  lllle  :  i.  e.  good  disposition. 
Military.    Ma<tta  ma'tta  tow. 
Milk.     Hoolkoo. 
Million.    Giloo. 

Mince  (to  cut  in  minute  pieces) .    Tcfi  to^. 
Mind  (to  notice,  to  pay  attention  to).     Vacky'. 
Miiid  (temper,  disposition).    Lo'to;  a^nge. 
Mindftil  (careful  and  attentive).    Fu'cca  vacky. 
Mindless  (careless) .     Tad  vacky'. 
Mine  (my  own).     A'coo. 
Mingle  (to  mix  as  fluids).     Paloo. 
Mire  (mud,  dirt).     G&e;  (to  bemire)  fuccagfle;  (mir}% 

muddy)  gele-gel6a. 
Mirror.    Jiaw'ta. 
Mirth.    Hoo'a. 

Misadventure  (mishap ;  misfortune).    Mala. 
Misbecome  (to  be  unsuitable).    Tai  a'la. 
Miscarriage    (abortion,  premature  birth).    Fa'now  moo'a ; 

(failure  of  an  undertaking)  halla. 
Mischance.    Ma'la;  mala^a. 
Mischief  (any  evil  whatsoever).     Co'vi. 
Mischievous  (having  a  disposition  to  plague  and  molest' 

others)*    Pow. 
Miseount  (to  calculate  erroneously).    Low  halla. 
Misfortuqe.    Ma'la ;  mala'ia. 
Misinform  (to  bring  fislse  intelligence)  to  lie).    Lo'hi. 
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Mifimatch.    Tal  a'la  UttcXw. 

Mias  (to  make  an  unsuccessful  endeavour).    Hi^Jla. 

Mist  (fog,  vapour).    Haho'w. 

Mistake  (an  error  of  any  kind).    Ha  Ua. 

Mistrust  (to  suspect).    Mahalo;  (mislriistless) 

Misty.    Hoffchia. 

Mix  (to  mingle  fluids).  Pa'loo ;  (to  mingle  any  thing  dse, 
as  sand)  fucca  ta'ha. 

Moan  (to  grieve,  to  lament).    Tangi:  litemUy,  lo  wMp. 

Moat  (ditch).    G61e. 

Modest  (bashful).    Ma. 

MoisL    Vfcoo;  (to  moisten)  fu'cca  vlcoo. 

Mole  (or  mark  in  the  skin).    VUu 

Monarch.    How. 

Monkey.  They  have  seen  monkeys  on  board  ships,  and 
call  them  gwA', 

Month  (lunar).    Mahfna. 

Moon;  moonlight;  moonshifte.    MMm. 

Morass.    A'no. 

More  (a  laigec  quantity).    Lahia'nge. 

Morning.    H6ng}-h6ngi. 

Morrow.    Bongi4M/ngi. 

Morsel.    Ma'anga. 

Mortal  (belonging  to  thia  w«ffM,  aubjeet  to  desmiclieii). 
Ma'ma  ;  (deadly)  tsi  maoo'i. 

Mosquito.    Nstadoo. 

Most.    LaAiia'nge ;  lahi  obi'ko. 

Mother.    Fa'e. 

Motion.    Gnaoo'e. 

Motionless.    Ta'i  gnaooie* 

Motive  (reason,  or  cause  of  conduct).  M^  Af  cca  bott ;  (if 
used  in  the  way  of  a  qnestiott :  as,  ukai  wnytmt  mo- 
tive f  they  would  express  it  hf  <heq»sslisfl»  wh|r  ?^ 

MoUey  (spotted).    Boot»*bo(/lt. 

Moveable.    Tti  mow. 
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Movement.    Gnao6e. 

Mould  (earth).    Gde«g61e ;  (to  knead,  as  claj)  natoo. 

Moulder  (to  rot  away).    Fu^cca  bo'po. 

Mountain.     MoooHga. 

Mountainous.    Mooo'ngai'a.  . 

Modrn.    T^gi :  literally,  to  weep.    . . 

Mouse.    Goom^. 

Mouth  (of  any  animal ;  beak  of  a  bird).    Gnoo'too. 

Mouthful.    MI&Dga* 

Much.    L^i. 

Mud.     G£le ;  (muddy)  gel6a. 

Mug  (cup  to  drink  out  of).     Vboo. 

Mullet  (the  fish  so  called).    Can^e. 

Muscle  (a  shell -fish).     Chicoo'coo. 

Muse  (to  be  thoughtful).    Manitoo-ndtoo* 

Musket.    M6a  fanna  tanglita. 

Muster  (to  assemble).    Tan^. 

Musty.    Bo'po. 

Muzzle.    Gnoo'too. 

Myriad  (ten  thousand).    M^no, 

Myrtle  (a  species  of ).    My'ili. 

Myself.     Gi'ta;  ow. 

N.* 

Nail  (a  pin;  a  peg).    Fao;  (of  the  fingers)  gn6dje  ni'nra; 

(of  the  toes)  gn6dje  v6e. 
Naked.    T61efoo'a. 
Name  (an  appellation).    Hingo'a;   (to  give  a  aame  to) 

fucca  hingo'a. 
Nape  (of  the  neck).    Too^agi'a. . 
Narration  (discourse ;  relation).    Low. 
Narrow.    Low  chi;  i.  e.  of  small  expanse. 
Nasty.    Fucca  lia^lia. 
VOL.  II.  m 
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Nation  (a  people;  a  coanttj).    Foimooni. 

Nativi^.    FaooV. 

Navel.    Bifto. 

Naught  (nothing  worth).    Tii  ioonga. 

Navigate  (to  sail ;  to  travel  by  water).    Sdo^* 

Navy  (fleet  of  canoes).    FekiV. 

Nay.    Ik/. 

Neap  tide.    Ta4ii  maramia ;  i.  e.  aea  ea^ptj. 

Near  (stingy ;  mean).    Pepi'ne ;  (dose  at  hand)  «fi. 

Necessaries  (requisites).    M£a  4oonga. 

Necessary.    A'oonga. 

Necessitous  (poor;  destitute).    Taca1>e. 

Neck.    Gi'a. 

Necklace.    Caliooa;  caoa^ 

Needle.    Hoot 

Needless  (useless).    Ta/i  a'^oonga. 

Nephew  (also  niece).    MocotKK/Aa. 

Nerveless  (weak).    Vy-vy. 

Nest.    Falle  ma'noo. 

Nestling.    Oohi'gi  ma'noo. 

Net  (to  fish  with  a  net).    CoMoga;  (to  moke  nets)  Jia  i 

benga;  (a  net)  cobenga. 
Never.    Ik/. 

New.    Foo-o';  (newly;  of  late)  told. 
News  (rumours;  reports),    (yngo. 
Nibble.    ToH^-tochi. 
Nick  (to  notch).    Matcchi. 
Niggardly.    Pepi^e. 

Ni^  (ckise  at  hand).    Ofi;  (nearly;  ahnoit)  tM. 
Night.    Bo-oo'li. 
Nightly.    Fu'cca  bo-ooli. 

Nimble  (quick;  agUe).    Vave;  (ahnUf)  va've^aMe. 
Nine.    Hl'va. 
Nineteen.    Ongofooloo  ma  ht'Va. 
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Ninety.    HTvft  oDgofoo4oo. 

Nipple.    Ma'tta  he  hoolioo. 

Nit  (of  a  louse).    liluu 

No.    Iky. 

Nobody.    Ikf  taluu 

Nocturnal,    Fu'cca  bo-ooll. 

Noise.    LoDgo^k ;  (noiay)  fiioca  loogo^a. 

NoiBeleu.    Tal  longo'a ;  taS  o^ago. 

None.    Iky'  talia. 

Nonsense.    Low  no'a ;  i.  e.  unmeaning  talk. 

Noose.    Naw  bde. 

Nose.    Ifhoo. 

Notch.    Mato'chi-uydii* 

Novel.    Foo-o'. 

Nourish  (to  feed;  to a£brd  nourishment).    Fafirngf. 

Nourishment  (food).    M6a  ky. 

Nucleus  (the  kemelt  or  core  of  any  thing).    Caca'no. 

Nudity.    Telefoo^a. 

Number  (to  count).    Low. 

Numberiess.    Tal  fa  low. 

Numerable.    Fa  low. 

Nutritive  (nourishing ;  fattening).    Fu'cca  chi'no. 


Oar  (or  paddle).    Folie. 

Oath.    Foo  he  ca^va.    See  Foo. 

Obdurate  (hard-hearted).    Ca'no  gnata'. 

Obliterate  (to  rub  out  any  mark,  or  trace;  to  forget). 

Fufcca  gnalo. 
Oblong.    Foo'a  lo'a-lo'a. 
Obscene  (unmodest;  lewd).    Tal  ma;  (filthy;  dirty)  fiacca 

lia-lia. 

m  2 
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Obscure  (dark).    B6-o6li;  (to  darken)  fuoca  b6-oo4r. 

Obscurely.    Bo-o61ia'nge« 

Obsequies  (funeral  rites).    M6a  bo6too. 

Observe  (to  notice;  look  at).    Vacky. 

Obstacle  (any  impediment).     Ta'iifi. 

Obstinate  (perverse).     Pa'ngo. 

Obstruct  (to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way).    Ta'ftfi. 

Obtain  (to  procure ;  to  get).     Mow. 

Obtainable.     Fa  mow. 

Obtund  (to  blunt).    Fu'cca  b6coo. 

Obtuse  (blunt).    B6coo.;  (obtusely)  b6cooafnge. 

Obvert  (to  turn  upwards ;  to  turn  on  one  side ;  to  throw 

over).    Fillhi. 
Obviate  (to  prevent;  to  hinder).    Ta'Sfi. 
Obvious.     Ilo'a  gnofoo'a. 
Occecation  (the  act  of  blinding).    Fu/cca  goo'i. 
Occiput  (the  back  of  the  head) .    Moo^i  ooloo. 
Occursion  (a  clash ;  a  mutual  blow).    Patoo'. 
Ocean.    Mooa^na. 

Odd  (uncommon).    Fy  g6he ;  se861e. 
^Odious  (disagreeable  to  the  sight).     Fu/cca  li'a  IFa. 
Odour  (good  or  bad  smell).    Nana'moo. 
Off  (at  a  distance).    Mama'ooa'oge. 
Ofiend.     Fu'cca  ita. 

Offset  (a  sprout  from  the  root  of  a  plant).     Hoodi. 
Ofispring  (children;  progeny  of  any  animal).     FanoV. 
Ogle.    Ni'si. 
Oh !  (an  exclamation  of  pity,  or  pain).     Oia'oo6!  (of  won- 

der,  or  amazement)  oia'oo !  (an  exclamation  of  wi&ing^ 

as,  oh  that !  would  to  God!  let  but!)*  o^fa-b6. 
Oil.    Lo'lo  ;  fa'ngo  j  (oily)  lolo-lolo. 
Old  (as  a  man,  woman,  canoe,  &c.).    Motoo'a;  (ancienf; 

long  ago)  loa. 
Omen.    Ma'na;  ilo'nga. 
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Ominous.    Fu'coa  ilo'nga. 
On  (above).    Gi  aloo'nga. 
Once.    Talia  be. 
One.    Ta'ha. 

One»eyed.    Ma'tta  tefoo'a. 
Only.    Be. 

Open  (to  unclose ;. to. uncoTer).    Taw;  (undosed;  unco- 
vered ;  not  shut)  tai  booboo'noo. 
Open-hearted.    A'nga  lille. 
Opening  (a  hole;  a  crack;  a  crevice).    A'va. 
Opinion.    Loto. 

Oppressive  (merciless).    Tal  oTa. 
Option.    Fi'li ;  fy  telilia. 
Or.    B6a. 
Oration.    Fo^o. 
Ordnance.    M6a  fa^nna  fonnoott. 
Ordure.     Ta'c:  m6a  co'vi. 
Overtake  (to  come  up  with  5  to  catch).    Mow. 
Overturn.     Fililii. 

Overwhelm  (to  crush).    Ly'igi ;  (to  bury)  ta/noo. 
Our.    Mow;  tow. 

Ourselves.    Mo'wooa;  mo'wto'loo;  to'wooa ;  tow-toloo. 
Out  (outside).    Gi  too'a.  . 
Outlandish.    Mooli. 
Outlet.    A^va. 
Outlive.    Mooo'i  lo'a-ange. 
Outmost.    Gi  too'a  obi'to. 
Outside.    Gi  too^a;  (outwardly)  gi  tooa^-ange. 
Outworn.    Mo'wmoV. 
Owl.    Looloo. 

Own  (to  tell ;  to  acknowledge).    Ta^. 
Oyoter.    To'fe. 
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P. 
Pkce  (to  step ;  a  Btep).    TAu 
Pacification.    Fu'cca  lil]£. 
Paddle  (to  play  in  the  water).    Anioo  wdoo  ;  (a  sort  of  oir) 

folie. 
Pain  (hurt;  disagreeable  feeting).  Mamalii ;  (to  pais)  fiioca 

mamalii. 
Painfully.    Mamaliia'nge. 
Painless.    Ta'i  mamaliL 
Pair  (a  couple).    Gnahca. 
Palatable.    Hoo'alill6. 
Pale  (pale  in  the  face).    Ma'tta  tte;  (of  a  Ugh!;,  or  pde 

colour)  hina'hina. 
Palm  (of  the  hand).    A'fe  ni'ma. 
Palpiute.    Patoo'. 
Pappy  (soft).    Mdoo. 
Parcel  (to  separate).    Valie. 
Parch  (to  scorch).    Mahoo'noo. 
Paring  (rind)  bark;  skin).    Gfli. 
Parity  (similarity ;  likeness).     TattoV. 
Parley  (conYersatkni).    Taiano''a. 
Parsimonious  (stingy ;  mean).    Pephie ;  facca  niotoo^  tan- 

ga'tk. 
Part  (to  separate,  or  go  from ;  to  divide).    Yalie ;  (to  psrt 

persons  quarrelling ;  to  suppress  a  qoarr^  Ta'efi. 
Part  (portion  of  any  thing).     Bo'too;  (piece  of  any  tfang 

to  eat)  co'nga* 
Particular  (fastidious ;  whimsical).  Fy  gAe :  sea^le ;  (m  par- 
ticular) be. 
Partition  (a  fence  of  any  sort).    A, 
Party-coloured.    Boole-boole. 
Pb88  (road).    A'looa^nga;  ha41a. 
Passage  (by  sea).    Felo'w. 
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Pafiion  (anger).    Ita;  IHi. 

Passionately  (angrily).    Ttaange;  lilia^nge. 

FmB  (to  go).    Aloo. 

Pat  (to  slap).     Chil)!. 

Pkith.    Ha'Ua. 

Pathless.    Ta'i  halla. 

Patience  (rather  fortitude).    Cata'gi. 

Pave  (to  floor  with  stones).    FaJi'gi  raa^coa. 

Pause  (to  stop ;  to  desist ;  to  wait).    Tateli. 

Paw.    Va'e. 

Peace.    Lill6. 

Peaceful.    Lo'ngo-lo'ngo. 

Peak  (of  a  mountain,  or  hill).    F«o'nga  moooisga. 

Pearl.     Ma'tta  he  toTe. 

Peasant.    Ky  fonnoo'a. 

Peculiar  (peculiar  to;  proper  to).    A'ngy'-be. 

Peculiarity  (an  uncommon  circumstance).    M£a  gebe. 

Pedicular  (lousy).    Gootoo'a. 

Peel  (to  strip  the  rind  off  any  thing).  Folii-ii/hi;  (thepeel* 

ing,  skin)  gili. 
Peep  (to  pry  into).     Fu'cca  ji'o. 
Peerless.    Ta'i  tattoV. 
Peg  (a  nail).    Fa'o. 
Pelt  (to  throw  at).    Li'cfaingi'a. 
Pendent  (hanging ;  jutting  over).    Ta'oobe. 
Penis.    Oole. 
PensiTo*    Manaitoo^naftoo. 
Penurious.    Pepi'ne ;  fucca  motoo'a  tanga'ta. 
Penury  (poverty).    Taca'be. 
People  (inhabitants).    Caky' ;  (a  nation)  fomMNMi. 
People  (to  populate).    Fu'cca  caky'. 
Perceivable  (perceptible  to  any  of  the  senses).    Rlilaw. 
Perfect  (whole).    Coto'a. 
Perfect  (to  finish).    Fn'cca  o'chi. 
Perfidy,    hofto  io^n. 
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Perforate.    Fu'cca  a/va« 

Perform.     Fy. 

Perfume  (sweet  odour,  or  smell).     Natnoo  cacala;    (to 

scent)  fucca  na'moo  cacala. 
Perhaps.    Ab6« 

Perish  (to  wither  or  die  away).    Ma'te. 
Perjury.     Foo'a  cava  loTii. 
Permanent.     Tolo'nga. 
Perpend  (to  consider,  to  ruminate  on  something  past^  to 

search  the  memory).  '  Fi'li  he  lo'to. 
Perpendicular.     Too  to^noo ;  foccatoo^. 
Perpetual.    Ta'i  too'goo. 
Perspire  (to  9weat).    Caca'va. 
Perspiration  (sweat).     Cac^va. 
Petition  (to  entreat),    Caw'le  ;  (to  beg  with  great  eameat- 

ness)  hoo :  (an  entreaty)  cawle ;  hoo. 
Petty  (little,  trifling).     Momo'i. 
Petulant  (saucy,  impertinent).    Talahoo'i, 
Pbantom  (ghost,  apparition).    Hotoo'a. 
Phrase  (a  saying),     Cana'nga. 
Phrenetic  (mad,  delirious).    Vale« 
Pick  (to  choose).    Fili  fiU 
Piece  (speaking  of  food).     C6nga;  (portion  of  any  thing 

else)  bo'too'. 
Piercer  (a  gimblet,  brad-awl,  &c.)  Vi'li. 
Pig.    Booa'ca. 
Pile  (heap,  hillock).    Too'nga;  (to  pile,  to  heap  up)  foe 

cato6. 
Pilfer.    Kyha'. 
Pillage.    V6te. 
Pillar  (post).    Bo. 

Pillow  (to  lay  the  head  on).    Kali ;  aloo^ga* 
Pimple.     Foo'a  fooa. 
Pin.    Hoo'i. 
pincers  (forceps  of  any  kind,  tongs,  &c.).    Aflnga. 
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Pinch  (to  squeeze^  to  nip).  Low;  (to  be  Bparing  or  fru- 
gal) fucca  motoo'a  tangata. 

Pine-apple.    Fy'gna-pu'. 

Pismire.    Lo  ;  (the  large  black  ant)  loa'ta.  ' 

Pi88.     Mi'mi. 

Pit.    Loo'-o. 

Pitch  (tar,  gum,  &c.  or  any  thing  of  that  nature).  Boo'loo : 
the  name  of  the  gum  of  the  bread-fruit  tree,  with 
which  they  close  the  seams  of  canoes. 

Pitch  (to  throw,  also  a  particular  game  so  called).    Tolo. 

Pitfall.     Lovosa'. 

Pity  (commiseration).  O'fa:  this  word  also  means  a  fel- 
low-feeling,  hence,  love,  esteem,  friendship,  mercy,  &c.; 
(to  pity)  ger  o'fa. 

Placid.     I  .oh tf ago. 

Place  (situation,  post,  station).    A'nga. 

Plain  (flat).  La'fala'fiei;  lalaTa:  (clear,  evident)  ma'oo;  to-* 
to^noo. 

Plainly  (with  truth).     Moo'nia'nge. 

Plainly  (smoothly).    Molle-mo'liea'nge. 

Plait  (to  twist,  to  twine  together).     Fi. 

Plane  (to  smooth).     Fu'cca  molle-mo'lle. 

Planet  (either  star  or  planet).    Fetoo'. 

Plank  (a  board  of  any  sort).    Low  pa'pa. 

Plant  (any  shrub  or  small  vegetable;  a  tree).    Foo  aco^. 

Plant  (to  set  in  the  ground).    Taw. 

Plantain.    Mama'e. 

Plantation  (farm,  landed  property).    Fonnoo'a;  abi. 

Play  (to  sport).    Fu'cca  va. 

Please  (to  delight  the  mind).  Fu'cca  fi'a  fii'a;  (to  please 
sensually);  fu'cca mai£ca ;  (if you  please)  fo'ki.    , 

Pleasure  (mental  pleasure).  Fia-fia;  (bodily  pleasure)  ma-» 
16ca. 

Plebeian  (one  of  the  lowest  class).    Toca. 
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Plenty  (muchy  abundance).     La'hi. 

Pliant  (sofl^  fleiublej,    Moloo. 

Pluck  (to  snatch  forcibly).  Hamoo'chi;  (to  gather,  as  fhiit, 

flowers,  &c.)  tolt. 
Plug  (to  cork  or  stop  up  with  any  thing).     Oomo'chi. 
Plumage  (feathers).    Fooloo-fooloo. 
Plump  (fat,  in  good  condition).     Chi'no. 
Plunder  (to  rob,  spoil,  &c.)    Vete ;  (to  steal,  thieve)  kyha'. 
Plunge  (to  sink  suddenly  in  any  fluid).    Hoo'goo. 
Pluvial  (rainy,  wet,  moist).     Vi'coo. 
Point  (fine  end  to  any  thing).  Ma'tta:  (to  point,  or  make  a 

sharp  point)  fu'cca  ma'tta ;  (to  point  the  finger)  toohoo. 
Pointed  (sharp).    Machila. 
Pointless  (blunt).     B6coo. 
Poison.    Fu  cca  ca'wna. 

Poke  (to  grope  about  in  the  dark).     Fa'-fa'  he  booo'li. 
Polish   (brightness).    Gnignila;  (to  brighten)  fu^cca  gni- 

gnila;  (to  smooth)  fu'cca  molle-mo'lle. 
Pompous  (lofly>  chief-like).     Ma'tta-ma'tta  6gi. 
Pond  (lake  or  piece  of  water).    Vy ;  ano. 
Ponder  (to  consider).    Manatoo. 
Ponderous.     MamaTa. 
Pool  (a  lake  of  standing  water).    A'no. 
Populace,     Ky  fonnoo'a. 
Populous.     Caky'. 
Pork.    Booa'ca. 
Portion  (part  of  any  thing).     Bo'too ;  (a  piece)  co^gft ; 

(share  or  allowance)  ina'chi. 
Portliness  (chieflike  appearance).    Maftta  ma'tta  <gt 
Position.  Nofoa'nga ;  from  nofh^  to  stay  or  dwell;  aad  Aiftf» 

a  place :  i.  e.  a  staying  or  dwelling-place. 
Possible  (that  which  may  be),    Fa-fy'. 
Post.    Bo ;  (a  post  to  fasten  a  canoe  to)  to'co ;  (MafeioD) 

no'foo'anga  too'nga. 
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Posteriors.    Limoo;  oo^hi. 

Pot  (to  drink  out  of).     Iboo;  (to  cook  victuals  in)  goodo. 

Potatoe  (the  sweet  potatoe).    Gooma^a, 

Pot-bellied  (large  bellied,  in  conaeqnence  of  having  eaten 
something  tabooed),    Foola. 

Potent  (strong).    Malo'hi. 

Potently.    Malo'biange. 

Pour  (as  a  fluid).    Lingi. 

Pout  (to  look  cross  or  angry).    Faces  ita ;  matta-matta  Ha. 

Powdery  (covered  with  dust,  kc)    EYoo-6foo  5  ifooia. 

Powerful  (strong).    MaloU;  (large)  laffai. 

Powerless  (weak).     Vy'-vy':  i,  c.  tike  water. 

Practice  (custom,  habit,  &c.)     A'nga ;  fucca. 

Practise  (to  exercise  oneself  in  any  art).    Aco. 

Pragmatical  (rather  meddling  with  other  people's  business, 
talking  about  other  people's  affidrs).    Nani'vi. 

Praise.    Mava'va. 

Prate  (to  talk  foolishly  about  what  one  does  not  understand). 
Lo'w  n</a. 

Prattle.    L6a  fu'cca  tamachi'. 

Pray  (to  petition  the  gods).    Lotoo;  (to  beg,  to  entreat) 
boo ;  (pray  do)  fo^i. 

Precede.    Moo'a  mooWnge. 

Precedent  (former).    Moo'a ;  mooia  moon. 

Precedence.    Moo'a ;  moo'a  moo'a. 

Precious  (valuable).    Mow  gni^ta :  i.  e.  dilBcult  to  be  ob- 
tained. 

Precise  (nice,  exact).    Toto'noo. 

Pregnant  (with  child).    Feta'ma. 

Prepuce.    Lo-oole  ;  lo^o  oole. 

Present  (with  me).    No'fo  my ;  from  nofo  to  dwell  or  exist, 
and  my  near  me ;  (with  you)  no'fo  §too ;  a'too^  with  you, 
or  near  you ;  (with  them)  nofoaDge ;  (^nge^  with  him. 
Present  (a  gift).    M£a  fooa'gi ;  fooa'gi;  (to  present  or  give) 
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my,  atoo,  angi.    See  these  words  in  the  other  Vocabu^ 

lary. 
Presently  (by  and  by).     Mawquaw. 
Press  (to  squeeze) «     Lolo'mi ;  (to  urge  a  request)  caVIe. 
Pretty.    Lille  ;  o^or/'jon^,  pretty  as  a  woman,  a  pretty  woman. 

Tolicalicaf  a  handsome  man,  a  fine  man:  this  word  is 

frequently  applied  by  way  of  metaphor,  to  plants,  trees, 

birds^  &c. 
Prevalent  (strong).     Malolii)  (frequent,  common)  fa,  ^ 
Prevent  (to  hinder,  to  obstruct).     Ta'Sfi ;  lolomi. 
Previously  (beforehand).     Moo'a  moo'a  a'nge. 
Prick  (to  puncture).     Hoo'hoo. 
Prickle  (thorn^  splinter,  &c.)     TaOla;  (prickl}',  thorny,  full 

of  thorns)  tallai'a. 
Pride  (in   dress   or  appearance).    Toma;  (in  conduct  or 

speech)  low  cow. 
Priest.     Fa'he-gdhe. 
Prime}  morning.     H6ngi-h6ngi. 
Primitive  (prior  in  point  of  place  or  time).  Moo^a ;  oolooa'gi ; 

tomoo'a. 
Principally.    La'hia^nge. 
Prisoner.     Boboo'la. 
Prithee.     Foki. 
Private.    Foofoo'. 
Proceed  (to  walk,  or  go  on).    Alooa'nge ;  (to  continue  a 

discourse,  or  performance)  fya'nge. 
Procumbent  (ly^g  down  flat).  Tacoto. 
Procurable.    Fa  mow. 

Procure  (to  obtain,  to  catch  hold  of).    Mow. 
Prodigality  (wasteful  extravagance).    Mofwmorw. 
Productive  (as  a  land,  or  country).    Moool;  (as  a  plant,  or 

tree)  fa  foo'a;  (as  any  animal  species)  fa  £Emo'w. 
Profimation.    Mo'wmo'w  mea  fu'cca  cgi. 
Progeny  (ofispring,  children).    Fa'no'w. 
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Prohibit.     Fu'cca  ta'boo ;  (prohibition)  ta4)oo. 

Prolix  (tedious  in  discourse).    Too'goo  lo'a. 

Prominent  (fromsroaU  knots,  or  lumps).  Teboo;  (swelling, 

protuberant;  applied  chiefly  to  diseased  swellings)  foo- 

foola. 
Promiscuous  (confused^  mingled,  without  design).     F611e' 

no'a. 
Promontory,    Moo'i  to'lo  tolo. 
Prompt  (quick,  sudden,  apt).    VaVe. 
Prone  (bent  down).    Boono'  hiTo. 
Proof  (evidence,  demonstration).     Fucca  moo'ni. 
Proper  (fit ;  suitable.)     A'la. 
Prosperity.    Monooia. 
Prostrate.     T6ggerfili. 
Protuberant.    Foofoo'la.     See  Prominent. 
Proud  (in  dress,  or  appearance).     To'ma;  (in  conduct  or 

speech)  Icwcow;  (in  respect  of  rank  or  ability)  fia  fia. 
Prove  (to  essay,  to  endeavour,  to  ascertain).     Ahi-a'hi. 
Proverb  (any  common  or  trite  saying).     Cana^nga. 
Provide  (to  obtain  beforehand).    Mow. 
Provident  (cautious).    Vack/. 
Provision  (food).    Mea  ky. 
Provoke  (to  irritate,  to  make  angry).    Fu'cca  i'ta;   fucca 

liOi. 
Prow  (the  head  of  a  canoe,  &c.)     Tow  moo«. 
Pry  (to  peep,  to  look  into).    Fucca  ji'o. 
Puerile  (after  tlie  manner  of  a  child).     Fucca  ta'machi'. 
Pull  (to  drag,  to  draw).    Tolio. 
Pullet.     Mo'a  mod. 

Pulverize  (to  reduce  to  dust).    Fucca  6foo. 
Pumice.    Foo'afooa'nga. 
Punctual  (exact  in  time),    To^oo. 
Punish  (to  castigate,  to  reprove,  to  scold).    Towt6a. 
Pupil  (of  the  eye).    CaW  e  ma'tta. 
Puppy.     Oohigi  gooli. 
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Purchase  (to  obtain  by  exchange).    Fuccato^w. 

Pure  (dear,  free  from  stain  or  fiiult).    Ma, 

Purify  (to  make  clean,  or  dear).    Fucca  ma. 

Pursue  (to  chase).    Tooli. 

Pus  (purulent  matter,  corruption)     Bela. 

Pusillanimity.    Foi. 

Puss  (a  cat).    Boo'si. 

Pustule  (boil,  pimple,  phlegmon).    Foo^-foo4i. 

Put  (to  place,  lay,  impose).    Y. 

Putrid  (corrupt,  stinking).     £ho;  elo. 

Q. 

Quagmire.    Too'gooa'nga  g61e. 

Quake  (to  tremble,  to  shake).    Tetemi. 

Quarrel.    Ghe. 

Quarrelsome.    Lo'to  ita. 

Queen  (the  chief  wife  of  the  How)..   Chini'foo. 

Queer  (unusual,  odd).    Gelie. 

Quench  (to  put  out  as  fire).    Ta  mate. 

Question  (an  interrogation).    Fdioo'i. 

Quick  (speedy,  swift).    Vave;  (quickly)  vaveange. 

Quicken  (to  animate,  or  reanimate).  Fucca  moooi;  not  used 

in  respect  to  the  fcetus  in  utero* 
Quiet  (not  wandering).  NoTomow;  (contented,  peaoeable) 

lo'ngo-lo'ngo. 
Quiet  (to  calm).    Fucca  longo  longo ;  fucca  loloHgo. 
Quite  (perfectly,  to  the  utmost).    Obi'to. 

R. 
Race  (line,  descent,  progeny).    Fano'w;  (aronningmaicb) 

feafe. 
Racket  (confused  noise).    Longo'a. 
Radiant  (splendid,  shining).    Gnignila. 
Rage.    LMij  i'ta. 
Rail  (a railing,  or  fence).    A. 
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Rain.    Oolia;  (rainy)  ooliaTa. 

Rainbow.    This  word  is  forgotten. 

Raise  (to  lift  up).     Hi/ggi. 

Rancid.     Namooa'. 

Rancour  (inveterate  hatred).    Fu'cca  fa'chi*&'chi. 

Random  (wandering,  ill-directed,  without  intentioii).  Norn. 

Ransack  (to  despoil).    V^te. 

Rap  (to  strike,  to  hit).    Ta. 

Rape.  To^o-to'ho :  i.  e.  to  drag  by  £iiroe ;  (to  ravish  a  fe- 
male prisoner  of  war)  tauygia. 

Rapid.     Vave;  (rapidly)  vsvea'nge. 

Rare  (scarce,  peculiar).    Fy  gehe. 

Rasp  (any  kind  of  rasp,  or  file).  Gili ;  (lo  rasp  or  file) 
gilFchi. 

Rat  (or  mouse).    Gooma'. 

Ravenous.    Hoo'a  ky. 

Raw.    Awta-aw'ta.    See  Av^a. 

Razor.    Tfie. 

Reach  ^to  extend  to).    Tow ;  (to  vomit)  loom. 

Readily  (easily).    Fygnofooaa^nge. 

Ready  (in  point  of  prepacation).  Teoo;  (willing)  pagno- 
foo'a. 

Real  (true;  unfeigned).    Mdoiu. 

Re-ascend.    To'e  alooha'ge ;  (to  climb  up  again)  to^e  ca'ca. 

Reason  (motive,  or  cause  of  conduct).  M6a  fii'ccaho'H; 
(the  rational  ftculty)  they  hsve  bo  ezprees  wovd  or 
phrase  for  ihis  fiu^ulty;  perhaps  Uko^  mSad,  or  mtmaicfo, 
thinking,  might  be  used  for  it. 

Reave  (to  take  by  stealth).  Kyha';  (to  take  by  violence) 
fWoo. 

Rebuke  (to  chide).    Tow  t6a. 

Recent  (of  late ;  new).    Foo-c 

Reckon  (to  count ;  to  calculate).    Low. 

Recollect.    Maiia'too ;  fili  he  loto ;  L  e.  to  aeavoh  4he  mind. 
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Recount  (to  relate).    Talano^ ;  low. 

Recreant  (cowardly).    Fo'i. 

Red.    Coola-coola. 

Reduce  (to  make  less).    Fu'cca  chi'ange. 

Reed.    Calio. 

Reef  (a  shelf  of  rocks).    Haha'nga. 

Refecdon  (repast;  meal).     Gena'nga. 

Refractory   (stubborn).       Ca'no-gnataf ;   literaUy,  bard  <lf 

heart;  or  of  flesh. 
Refresh  (to  recreate).    Fu'cca  malolo'. 
Refulgent  (brigfit ;  sparkling;  glaring).    Gnignila. 
Regain  (to  get  again).     Toi  mow. 
Regal.    Matta  matta  egi. 
Region  (a  country  j  a  tract  of  land).    Fonnooa. 
Rehear.    Toi  fonCngo. 
Rejoice  (to  be  glad).    Fi'a  fi'a. 
Rekindle.     To'i  tootoo. 
Relate  (to  narrate).    Ta4a;  low. 

Relation  (kindred).    Tehi'na;  (a  narration)  taknom;  low. 
Relentless  (uapitying ;  merciless).     Tal  o'fa. 
Relinquish  (to  give  up).    Too'goo. 
Relish  (taste).    Hoo'a. 

Reluctant  (unwilling  and  obstinate).    Pagnata'. 
Remain  (to  continue).    NoTo. 
Remainder.    Toe. 

Remedy  (to  remove  a  complaint).    Taw. 
Remember  (memory).    Mana'too;  (to  recoUe<it)  mana'too; 

fill  he  loto ;  i,  e.  to  search  the  mind. 
Remind.    Fucca  mana'too. 
Remnant  (what  is  left).    To'e. 
Remorseless.    Ta'i  o'fa. 
Remote.    Mama'oo. 
Removed  (separated).    G6he. 
Rend  (to  tear  asunder).    Ha'i ;  (rent  asunder)  mahal*ha'i, 
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Repast.    Gena'nga. 

Replete.    Bi't9. 

Report  (aews).     Oago;  low. 

Repose  (sleep).    Mo'he ;  (rest  from  fatigue)  aaalolo. 

.     Taco'to. 

Reprehend.     Towt6i. 

Repudiate  (to  divorce).     Chia'gi ;  i.  e.  to  throw  away. 

Request  (an  entreatj).    CaVle ;  (taa«k;  solicit,  &c.)  the 

same. 
Resemblance.    Tatto'w. 
Resentful.    Fu'cca  fa'chi-fa'chi. 
Residence  (a  place  of  abode).     Nofbahaga. 
Reside.    Nofo. 
Residue.     To'e. 

Resound  (to  echo;  to  sound).    Ongo. 
Respire  (to  breathe).    Mana^ ;  (to  rest  from  toil)  nalo16. 
Resplendent.     Gnignila. 

Rest  (repose  after  fatigue).    Ualo'lo';  (sleep)  nolle. 
Restleps.    Tai  fa  taaolxe. 

Retain  (to  keep ;  preserve).    Too'goo ;  (to  cootioue)  inyfo. 
Retard  (to  hinder).     Ta'afi. 
Retch  (to  Tomit).    Leo^a. 
Retired  (hidden).     Foofoo'. 
Return  (to  come  back).    Tafo'ku 
Revenge.    Fucca  fa'chi-fa'chi. 
Review  (to  examine).     Vacky;  (to  review  military  A>roes) 

faccat6. 
Revive.    Fu'cca  mooo'l. 
Reunite  (to  join  again).    To<e  fneca  tafha. 
Rib.     Hoo'i  palalooloo. 

Rifle  (to  pillage).    V6te.  '    * 

Right  (just;  straiglii).    ToteWo;.  (the  rigbt  hand)  ninui 

mato'w. 
Rill  (a  running  stream  )#    Vy  tafe. 

VOL.  II.  n 
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Rim  (edge ;  brink).    Ma'tta. 

Rind  (bark).    GYli ;  (husk)  booloo ;  (to  skin)  folii ;  (to-strip 

Ihe  husks  off  cocoa-nuts)  ho'ca* 
Ring  (a  circle).    Mamma;  (tortoise-dieU  rings,  worn  on 

the  fingers  or  thumb)  mamma  oo'no. 
Ringworm.    Laffiu 
Rip  (to  tear).    Hal-ha^i. 
Ripe  (as  fruit ;  Ml  grown).    Momolio. 
Rise.    Toobooanga. 

Rise  (to  get  up).    Too ;  (to  grow ;  Co  increase)  Un/bo^. 
Risible.    Fu'cca  ca'ta. 
Road.    Halhu 
Roam  (to  wander).    H6e. 
Roar.    Fttcca  longo'a. 
Rob.    Kyha'. 

Robust  (strong ;  sinewy) .    Malo^i. 
Rock.    Foo  ma'cca. 
Rocky.    Ma'cca-ma'cca ;  mafccai'a. 
Roll  (to  enwrap).    Takky ;  (as  a  ball,  wheel,  &c.}  t£ca. 
Roof  (ef  a  house).    Too^a  Mle ;  (to  cover  with  a  roof;  ce 

thatch)  ato. 
Root  (of  a  tree;  plant,  &c.).    A'ca;  tefito;  (to  uke  root) 

todKM ;  (to  tear  up  by  the  roots>  ta'agi. 
RotSen  (unsound).    Bo'po. 
Round  (orbed) .    Foo^a  bo'to-bo^o. 
Rough  (rugged).    Papa'ta. 
Rouse  (to  awake).    A^S. 
Route.    HaOla. 

Row  (te  impel  widi  paddl^,  or  oars)«    Towalc. 
Rub  (to  exercise  friction).    MiOi. 
Rubify.    Fu'cca  coo4a-coofla. 
Rudder.    Fohe  ooUi ;  i.  e.  a  steering  paddle. 
Rugged  (rough).    Plspata. 
Ruminant  (musing ;  thinking).    BUnatoonitoob 
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Rumour.    O'ngo;  lovr. 

Rump  (the  buttocks).    L&noo;  (of  a  fowl)  mo^  he  m6a. 

Run  (to  mord  with  a  swift  pace).    Ldle:  (to  run  a  i^ace) 

Mh ;  (to  run  as  water ;  to  stream)  tafe. 
Ruthless.    T6i6fa. 


Sable  (anj  dark  colour).    Odli. 

Sack  (to  plunder).    V6te. 

Sacred.    Fucca  €gu 

Sage  (wise).    L6to  b6to« 

Sail.    La;(tosail)  fel6w. 

Sailor.    Toty. 

Saliva.    A'noo.  ^ 

Sally  (to  go  forth).    Fdcca  hifb. 

Salt.    Masima;  (to  preserve  with  salt)  fucca  ntasima. 

Salute  (by  kissing).    06ma;  fekita. 

Same.    C6iabe;  tatt6wbe. 

Sand.    (yne-6ne ;  (sandy)  6iie-6ne]a, 

Sane  (healthy).    M6o6i. 

Sapless  (dry).    M6a  m6a. 

Sapling  (a  young  tree).    Ho6Ii. 

Satiate  (satisfied;  glutted).    Floo;   (to  satisfy;  to  glut) 

fucca  fioo. 
Saucy.    Talaho6i. 

Savour.  N£moo;  (savoury)  n4moo  11116. 
Saw  (the  carpenter^s  instrument).  GiHi. 
Say.    L6a;  bda. 

Scab.    Fftcoo  he  pflhu  s 

Scalp.    Gili  he  e6loo. 
Scde(afafish).    06no. 
Scamper.    Hawla. 
Scant  (near;  panrimonious).    Pepi'ne. 

n2  ' 
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Scanty  (narrow).     Low  chi.  ' 

Scapula.    Ho6i  f6he :  from  hoot,  bone,  and/oitf,  a  paddle. 

Scar  (of  any  kind).    P^too. 

— —  (from  a  wound  received  in  war).    «P&toa  he  ctfb. 

— -  (from  a  wound,  not  receired  in  war^  nor  by  any  war- 

Ijke  iofitrument).    P6too  he  lav6a. 
—  (from  an  ulcer,  or  any  other  sore).    P^too  he  palla. 
Scarce  (difficult  to  be  procured).    Mow  gnati. 
Scarcity  (famine;  want  of  plenty).    Hdnge* 
Scare.    Fucca  minavah6. 
Scarlet  (red).    Co61a^co61a. 
Scent  (smell ;  flavour).    Nantooo. 
Scissars.    H&e  c6chi. 

Scoff  (to  ridicule).    Manooki ;  (a  scoff)  the  same. 
Scold  (to  chide).     Towt6a. 
Scoop  (a  wooden  instrument  used  to.  bale  out  the  canoei)* 

O'hoo ;  (to  scoop)  the  same. 
Scorch  (to  barn).    V61a ;  (to  hlighft)  mQhQ6noo. 
Scour  (to  cleanse).    H61o-h61o. 
Scraggy  (lean ;  thin).    TootoOie. 
Scrape.    Vowj  vow-vow. 
Scratch.    Mac6hi. 
Scream.    Caldnga. 
Screen  (to  shelter).    Bo6i-bD6i. 
Scrub  (to  rub).    H61o-h61o. 
Scull  (cranium).    O6I00  b6co. 
Sea*    Tahi ;  (the  wide  ocean)-  mooimu 
Sea-gulU    Gn6ngo. 
Seaman.    Toty'. 
Sea-engagement.    Vehdca. 
Sea-shore.    Mdtta  he  tiiii. 
Sea-sickness  (excessive  nausea).    LteJte;  {uftitfH  Yonk' 

ing)  lo6a. 
Sea-weed«    Li'moo. 
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Settm  (sutare).    TdAifoga. 

Sear  (to  burn ;  to  scorch).    To6to6:  (dry)  m6a-in6a« 

Search  (to  seek  afler).    Go6ini. 

Season.    Lolot6nga. 

Seat  (a  sitting  place).    Nofoanga;  (to  cause  atay  one  to  sit) 

fucca-ndfo. 
Second.    He  oo^a. 

Secret  (hidden).    Foofoo' ;  (to  secrete)  the  same. 
Secure  (safe).    Mow ;  (to  secure)  fucca  mow. 
See  (to  behold).    Mam^ta;  i'law. 
Seed  (of  plants).    Too'nga;  (of animals)  hi;  vata. 
Seek.    Ooo'mi. 
Seem  (to  appear).    B6he. 
Seine  (a  net).    Cob6iga. 
Seldom.    Tai  fa ;  i.  e.  not  much. 
Select  (to  choose).    Fili  fili. 
Sell  (to  barter).    Fuccato^w. 
Semen  of  animals.    Hi;  vata. 
Send.    A've. 
Sense.    Loto. 
Sentinel  (a  guard).    Uo. 
Separate  (to  divide).    Vdhe. 
Sepulchre  (a  tomb).    Fytoca;  tano. 
Settle  (to  fix).    No^fo. 
Settlement  (place  of  abode).    Nofo^nga. 
Seven.    Fi'too. 

Seventeen.    Ongofooloo  ma  fit  too. 
Seventy.    Fi'too  ongofbo'Ioo. 
Several.    Ldhi. 

Severe  (painful).    Mam&hi ;  (severely)  mteiahiibge. 
Sew.    Too'i* 
Shabby  (of  mean  appearance).    Matta-niatta  teo'd;  (shab* 

bily)  matta-matta  tooWnge. 
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Shade  (a  shadow).    Maloo ;  (to  put  in  the  shade)  facca 

ntUoo;  (shady)  iiialoo*<aialoo. 
Shaggy.    Fooloo-fooloo. 
Shake.    Looloo-looloo. 
Shallow  (not  deep).    Mamaha. 
Sham.    Lolii. 

Shame.    Ma;  (shameless)  tai  ma. 
Share  (portion).    Inacbi. 

^— -  (to  portion  out).    Toofa ;  (a  part,  or  portion)  in&chi« 
Share«bone  (os  pubis).    FHU 
Shark.    A'nga. 
Sharp.     Machila;  (to  sharpen)  fucca  m£tta;  fueca  ma* 

chi%. 
Shatter.    Ly'lgi. 
Shave.    T61e ;  i.  e.  to  scrape. 
Shelf  (a  board  to  put  thuigs  on),    Fita ;  (a  shallow)  miba- 

m^a. 
Shell.    Gn&lji. 
Shellfish.    Fagn&wta. 
Shine.    Gnignila. 
Ship.    Vaca  papalangi;   (to  load  a  ship,  or  canoe)  fooa 

vdca. 
Shipboard.    Gi  v&ca. 

Shiver  (to  shake,  or  tremble).   TiSte-t^te ;  (to  break)  facbi. 
Shoe  (or  sandal).    T6boo  v4€. 
Shoot.     Fiinna. 

Shore  (beach).    M&tta  he  tihi. 
Short.    N6n6;   (to  shorten)  fucca  n6o6;  (shortly)  vive* 

dnge. 
Shoulder.    06ma. 

Shower  (a  fall  of  rain).    06faa ;  (showery ;  raipy)  o6li|ua. 
Shriek  (to  scream).    Calinga* 
Shut.    Tabo6nit 
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"Sick.    Same  m  sicknesi. 

Sickness.    Boolodhi,  t&iga-tiBgi»  mebigi :  when  Tooitonge 

is  illy  they  say  he  is  hoobdki:  when  any  olher  chief  is 

illy  they  say  he  is  tinga  iafngi :  when  any  one  not  a 

chief  is  ill,  they  say  he  is  maUgi.    The  word  boolo6hi 

is  confined  solely  to  Tooitonga. 
Sicken.    Fucca  mahagi. 
Side  (the  side  of  the  body).    VaTa  Taca ;  (the  side  4>f  any 

thing,  as  a  box  or  house)  b6tOQ. 
Siege  (to  besiege).    C6pa. 
Sigh  (a  mark).    I16nga. 
Signify.    B6he. 
Silent    L6ngo46ngQ. 
Similar.    Tattow. 
Since.    T61oe. 
Sincere.    Md6ni. 
Sinew.    CaUya. 
Sinewy  (strong).    Mal6hL 
Sing.    Hira. 

Singe  (to  scorch).    Ho6noo;  ho6noo-ho6noo. 
Single  (alone).    T^Uia  be;  (if  speaking  of  a  person)  t^ca 

ttiie  be ;  (unmarried)  tti  oh^na. 
Sink.    Gn&lo  hifp;  i.  e.  lost,  or  disappeared  down  . 
Sip.    Fnoo  filicca  fhi-chi. 
Sitter.    To6a.fiifine. 
Sit.    N6fo|  (sit  as  men  do,  cross-legged)  ftocatine;  (as 

women  do,  with  the  l^gt  doubled  up  on  one  side)  fidte. 
Situation.    A'nga. 
Six.    (Xno. 

Sixteen.    Ongofotioo  ma  6no. 
Sixty.    (Vno  ongofiDM/loo.      < 
Siiy  (glutinous).    Bigi-bigL 
Slam.    B6t«. 
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Skin.    Gill ;  (to  pull  or  strip  off  the  skin)  fobi. 

Skip  (to  miss).    Hilla ;  (to  leap)  b£bo« 

Skirt  (edge).     Matta. 

Skirmishing-party  (an  advanced  party  to  bring  on  the  en* 

gagcmeDt,  by  enoouvaging  the  enemy  fcwward) ;  fucca 

kaw-tdw,  from  Jucca  4ow  he  ti/w ;  i.  e.  make  come  the 

battle. 
Skittish  (startlish).    M^navah6  gnofo6a. 
Skinny  (thin).    Tooto6e. 

Skreen  (to  shelter).     Boo'i  boo'i  7  (a  skreen)  tatt6ir. 
Skulk  (to  hide).    T6i-to'i. 
Sky.     Ldngi. 

Slack  (loose).    Mov6te  ;  t^  mow. 
Slander.     Fucca  co'vi. 
Slap  (to  strike  with  the  open  hand).     Chibi. 
Slay.    Ta  m^te. 
Sleek  (smooth).     Molle-molle. 
3Ieep.    Mo'he. 
Sleepiness.    Fia  molie ;  (sleepy ;  to  nod  with  aleep)  looli 

molie. 
Sleepless,    Tai  mo'he. 
Slender  (small,  thin).    Tootoo'e;  chino  chi. 
Slide  (to  slip).     H6ke-h6kc. 
Slight  (small,  insignificant)^    Momo'i ;  c?ii. 
Slightly  (a  little ;  in  a  small  degree).     Fucca  chi-dii. 
Slim.     Chi'no  chi ;  tootoo'e. 

Sling.    Micca  ta;  (to  throw  with  a  sling)  the  same. 
Slip  (to  slide  accidentally] .     Taw  ;  heke. 
Slippery.     Heke-h^ke. 
Sloppy  (wet).     Vicoo. 
Slothful.    Fdcca  bfco  bico ;  fucca  biMco. 
Sloughy.    Gelca. 
Slow.    Toto'ca. 
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Sluggish.     Bibico. 

Small.    Chi;  oohigi:  the  latter  word  applied  chie%  to  th« 

young  of  animals. 
Smear  (to  bedaub).     P6ni. 
Smell  (to  smell;  the  act  of  smdiing;  to  give  out  a  good 

smell).    Nan4moo ;  (to  give  out  a  bad  smell ;  to  stiok ; 

astiok)  nnmooa' ;  (to  smell  either  well  or  badly)  n^oo; 

(smell  of  flowers)  na'iaoo  cacala. 
Smile.     Ca'U. 
Smite  (to  strike).    Ta. 
Smoke.     A'hoo. 
Smooth.    Molle-molle. 
Snap  (with  the  fingers),    Fi'chi. 
Snare  (to  entrap).    H6]e ;  (a  trap  or  gin  of  any  sort)  the 

same. 
Snatch.     Hamoo^chi. 
Sneeze.     Mafatoo'a. 
Snore.     Tangoo'Ioo. 
Snout  (the  nose  of  any  animal).     Ihoo. 
Snug  (concealed).     To'i-to'i ;  foofoo'. 
So  (in  like  manner).     B6he. 
Soak  (to  steep  in  water).     Fu'cca  vy. 
Soar  (to  fly  aloft).    LoTa. 
Sob.    Fetat^ngi. 

Soft    Mo'loo ;  (to  soften)  fucca  moloo. 
Softly  (quieily).    Lo'ngo-lo^goa'nge ;  (slowly)  toto'caa'nge. 
Sole  (of  the  foot).    To^boo  va'e. 
Sole  (only).     Taha  be. 
Solicit  (to  beg,  to  request).    Ct^'le ;  (to  intreat  with  ear« 

nestoess)  hoo. 
Solid  (firm,  hard).    FefSea. 
Solve  (to  define).    Fucca  ma'oo. 
Some.    Nihi;  mfyi. 
Son,    Folia, 
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Sonorous.    OngO'O'ngo. 

Soon.    Va've. 

Soot.    A'hoo;  (sooty)  ^ooia. 

Soothe  (irith  flattery).    Lalioo;  vaiia:  (to  quiet  a  child 

when  crying)  fucca  na. 
Sord  (grass-ploty  turf).    Moochie. 
Sordid  (covetous,  stingy).    Pepine;  ma'noo-ma'noo. 
Sore  (painful).    Mamalii  -,  (sorely)  mamaliia'nge. 
Sort  (to  divide,  to  parcel  out).    Va'he. 
Sound  (whole,  healthy).    Moool ;  (noise,  tone)  o^go ;  {t9 

measure  depth)  to^co. 
Soup  (6sh  soup).    Vy-hoo^ 

Sour  (acid).    Malie-ma'he  ;  (sourly)  ma'hi-maliia'nge. 
Source.    Tool>oo-a'nga ;  {too'ifoOf  to  spring ;  atiga,  place). 
Sow  (a  female  pig).    Chinaminoo. 
Sow  (to  plant).    Taw. 
Spacious  (wide,  extensive).    A't4. 
Spark:  (no  otlier  word |han  that  for  fire).    A'Ji^ 
Speak.    L£a. 
Spear.    Ta'o. 
Speckled.    Boo^e*boo1e. 
Spectre  (apparition,  ghost,  god»  or  supernatural  being)* 

Hotoo'a. 
Speech  (talk).    L6a ;  (an  harangue)  mala'nga. 
Speechless.    Noa ;  tal  fa  l£a. 
Speed  (speedy).    VaVe ;  (speedily)  vaVeaiige, 
Spew.    Loo^a.  ' 

Spider.    A'anga;  hina. 
1^11  (also  to  pour).    Lili'ngi. 
Spine  (the  back  bone).    Hoo^i-too'a;  (a  thorn,  prickle) 

ta'lla ;  (spinous)  talla-talla. 
Spiral  (curved).    Ta'cca  takky'. 
Spit  (to  expectorate).    A'noo ;  (spittle)  t|ie  sam^ 
Spite.    Fucca  fafchi. 
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S|>laah.    Fuoca-btlii. 

Sp]ay«foou    Vd-ha1ie. 

Splinter.  .  Va  aco'tr. 

Split  (to  dlride).    Falii-falii. 

Spoil  (to  plunder).    V^te;  (to  injure)  mo'wmo'w. 

Sponge.    Ca'na. 

Sport  (to  sport  in  a  playful  way).    Fucca  va. 

Sportful  (sportive).    Hooa. 

Spouse.    Oha'na, 

Sprain.    Fa'chi* 

Spread  (to  extend,  cover  over).    Fo^i ;  foiTolla. 

Sprig.    Va  acoV* 

Spright  (a  spirit,  an  apparition).    Hotoo'a. 

Spring  (to  grow).    Too'boo ;  (to  jump)  hol)o. 

Springe  (to  catch  with  a  noose).    H£Ie. 

Sprout.    Tool>oo. 

Spume  (froth).    Co'a ;  (to  spume)  fucca  co'a. 

Spurn  (to  kick).    A'ca. 

Spy  (to  discover).    Haw ;  (to  espy  land  at  a  distance)  gite« 

Squab  (short).    Poo'goo  boo'goo. 

Squall  (to  scream).    Cala'nga;  (a  sudden  wind)   to'wfvL; 

(squally)  havili. 
Squeeze  (to  press),    Tolo'mi ;  (to  wring  out)  tow. 
Squint.     T^. 
Stab  (to  pierce).    Ho'ca. 
Stable  (fixed).    Mow. 
Staff  (also  a  short  pike).    To^co^to'co. 
Stagnant.    Too  mow. 
Stain  (a  mark).    Il^nga;  (to  die)  too^oo. 
Stake  (a  post).    Bo ;  (to  pledge  for  a  wager)  boo^ta ;  (a 

pledge)  fucca  ky. 
Stale  (old,  long  kept).    Motoo'a ;  tai  fooo'. 
Stalk  (a  stem).    Cow» 
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Stand  (to  be  on  the  feet).  Too:  (stand,  a  standing  place) 
too'anga ;  too'nga ;    (standing,  fixjtd)  nolo  mow* 

Star  (either  a  fixed  star  or  planet),     Fet4>o'. 

Stare.    Ji'o. 

Startle  (also  to  start).    Fu'cca  Kile  mooo'i. 

Starve  (to  death).    Ma'te  he  ho'nge. 

Starvation  (famine).    Ho'nge. 

Stationary  (fixed).     Mow. 

Stave  (to  break).     F6tchi. 

Stay  (to  remain).     N6fo. 

Stedfast    Mow. 

Steal.    Kyhd. 

St^ep  (to  soak  in  water);     Fucca  vy. 

Steer.     06lli. 

Stem*    Cow. 

Stench.     Elio;  6Io. 

Step  (gait).     T6bi. 

Steril  (barren,  uncultivated).     T^i  m6o6i. 

Stern  (in  look).  M^tta  mitta  ita;  (of  a  navigating  ressel) 
tow  mooli. 

Sternly.     M^tta  ro^tla  itainge. 

Sternum.     Ho6i  fata  f£ta. 

Stick.    Va  ac6w. 

Stick  (to  adhere).     Bigi  bigi. 

Sticky.    Bigi  bigi. 

Stiff.    ¥ef6ca. 

Still  (to  quiet).     Fucca  I6ngo  16Dgo. 

Still  (quiet).    L6ngo  I6ngo ;  (yet)  ge. 

Stillborn.    Fdnow  mAte ;  i.  e.  bom  dead* 

Stinginess.    Pepi'ne. 

Stingray  (a  fish  so  called).    Fy. 

Stingy.    Pepi'ne. 

Stink.    Ebo ;  elo. 
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Stir  (to  movey  to  bustle).    Goaode. 

Stitch  (to  sew).     To6i. 

Stock  (to  lay  in  store).    Faoo§gi« 

Stomach.    G6te. 

Stone.    M^ca ;  (stooy)  m^eca-micca ;  m&ccai'a. 

Stoop.    Boon6. 

Stop  (to  hinder).    Taa6. 

Stopple  (any  sort  of  cork).    Oom6chi. 

Storehouse.    F611i6co. 

Storm  (a  tempest).     ML 

Story  (a  tale).    Fan^nga;  t41an6a. 

Stoutly.    Mai6hi^Dge.. 

Stout  (strong*  powerful).    Mal6hi ;  (stoutly)  malolii&nge. 

Stow  (to  pack,  or  lay  in  order).    F^oo^i. 

Straggle  (to  stray,  to  wander).    Hi6. 

Straight  (not  crooked ;  direct).    Toto'aoo. 

Straigfatea  (to  make  straight).    Fucca  totp'noo. 

Strain  (to  squeeze  out).    TattoV ;  (style  of  speaking)  16o. 

Strait  >^iarrow).     Low  chL 

Strand  (the  verge  or  shore  of  the  sea).    Matta  he  t4bi. 

Strand  (to  run  aground).    Fu'cca  to'ca. 

Strange  (uncommon).    Gehe  ;  (foreign)  mooli. 

Stranger  (a  foreigner).     Mooli. 

Strangle.    Nawgi'a. 

Stray.    H&. 

Stream  (running  water).    Vy  taffe. 

Streamer  (a  flag),    Foo'ga. 

Straight  (a  narrow  passage).    A'va. 

Strength   (also  strenuous).    Malolii ;    (strengthen)    fucca 

matolii. 
Stretch  (to  draw  out).    Falo'. 
Strew.    Fucca  f£lle. 
Strife.    Ghe. 
Strike.    Ta. 
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String  (twine,  thread).    Filo;   (to  string  as  beads,  iccj 

took 
Strip.    Facca  tflefoc/a ;  T6te. 
StrijfdiDg  (a  youth).    Tinuu 
Strive  (with  muscular  energy)  foo'te;  (mildly,  or  with  men^- 

tal  energy)  aU  alii. 
Stroke  (a  blow).    Ta ;  (to  rub)  mili. 
Stroll  (to  wander).    H66. 
Strong.    Ma]o4ii;  (strongly)  mal6lua'nge. 
Smuggle.     Foote. 
Smbbom.    PagnaU^ 
Stumble  (to  trip  up  in  walking).    Toogi«. 
Stump  (of  a  tree).    T^fi'to  act/w. 

Stupendous  (astonidiingly  so).    Fu'cca  ma'navaM ;  fy  g^ie. 
Stupid.    Lo'to  vale. 

Sturdy  (hard,  strong).    FefSca ;  malo^i. 
Sty  (a  pig-sty) .    Lo'toa  booa'ca ;  from  teo'tf,  a  fenced  place  , 

and  ioo(/ca,  ahog. 
Style  (to  name).    Fu'cca  hingo^a. 
Subitaneous  (quick,  sudden).    Vave. 
Sublunary.    Ma'ma. 
Subsidy  (a  tax).    Fatongfa. 
Subsist.    Mooo'i. 
Substantial  (real).    Moo'ni. 
Subtle  (cunning).    Ma'tta  boOo. 
Successful  (fortunate).    Monooi'a. 
Such  (in  like  manner).    B^e. 
Suck.    Mi'chi.     • 
Suckle.    Fu'cca  hoolioo. 
Sudden.    Foli  fa;   (sudden  death)  foo'd  mdoo'i  fi'a;  i.  e. 

entire  life  want. 
Sudorific.    Fu'coa  ca/cavsi 
Suet  (of  a  pig).    A4o. 
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Sufler  (to  allow).    Toogoo ;  (to  bear)  cata'gi. 

Sufficient.     Lalii. 

Sufficiency.    Lahi. 

Suitable  (fit).    Ala;  fuccatov. 

Suite  (attendants).    Cow  takanga. 

Sulkj.    Matta  i'ta ;  matta  lili. 

Sully  (in  a  phjrsical  sense).    Fucca  ooti. 

^nltry.    Boobo6ha. 

Sum  (to  count).    Low. 

Samiess  (not  to  be  counted).    Tai  fa  low. 

Summit  (of  a  mountain,  &c.).    Fo6nga. 

Sun.    JM. 

Sunburnt.    6n4no. 

Sundry  (many).    Lahi. 

Sunless.    T&iMl;  m£loo. 

Sunny;  Sunshine;  Sunshiny.    Ltt* 

Sunrise.    H6ngt-b6ngl. 

Sunset,  rfi-&fi;  firom  ifi,  to  blow^  and  cfi^  fire;  because  in 
the  evening  hot  embers  are  brought  into  the  house 
from  which  torches  are  lighted  by  blowing. 

Superfluity.    T6e. 

Superfluous.    Tai  toonga. 

Supine  (indolent).  Fucca  bico  bico;  (lying  with  the  fiice 
upwards)  tac6to  fiicca  foo6h^. 

Supinely  (indolently).    Fucca  bSco  bicoiinge. 

Supper  (a  meal  in  the  evening).    Ky  fucca  ifi-iifi. 

Supplicate.    Hoo;  tangi;  caw'le. 

Suppose.    B6he. 

Suppress.    Lol6mi;  t^. 

Suppurate.    Bfla.  i^ 

Surcle  (a  shoot;  a  sprout.  Sec).    Ho6Ii ;  to6boo. 

Sure  (certain).    T4i  htila. 

Surge  (a  swelling  sea ;  a  surf).    Gniloo. 
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Surplus.    T6e. 

Surprise  (to  astonish).     Fdcca  1611e  rooooi. 

Surpribing.     Fy  gelie. 

Surround.     Foli. 

Suspect.     Mah41o. 

Suspend  (to  hang).     Towtow ;  (to  put  off)  lol6ini ;  t^fi. 

Suspicious.     Mahdlo-h^lo. 

Sustain  (to  bear;  to  endure).     Cat^gi. 

Swagger  (to  bully).     Facca  bo61a  m^tta. 

Swallow  (a  bird).     B£ca-b^*a;  (to  ingurgitate)  f61o. 

Swamp  (watery  ground).    A'no. 

Sward  (green  turf).    Moochie. 

Sway  (to  direct).     Bo61e. 

Swear  (to  declare  upon  oath).    f>b6a  cdva. 

Sweat.     Cac&va;  (sweaty)  cacivaia. 

Sweep  (with  a  broom).     T6ffi-t^. 

Sweepings  (rubbish ;  dirt).     Aw'ta  aw'ta. 

Sweet.    Ho65  melie. 

Sweeten.    Fucca  ho6o  melie. 

Sweetheart.    Fe^ooigi. 

Swell.    Boobo6la;  foofo61a;  (a  swelling),  the  same* 

Sweltry  (sultry).    Boobo6ha. 

Swelter  (to  be  uncomfortable  with  heat).   FCicoa  boobo6lM. 

Swerve  (to  wander).     H^. 

Swift.    Vive;  (swifUy)  v^^£nge. 

Swim.    Caccow ;  (to  float,  as  inert  matter)  t^-t^a. 

Swine.     Boodca. 

Swing.     Cive-cdve. 

Swinish.    Fucca  boodca  :  this  word  also  means  od  all  fbuxi. 

Swoon.    Fo6am6o6i&^a. 

Sword.    H61e  ta.    . 

Sycophantic.     Lalaboo;  vasia. 

Symptom,     llonga. 
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T. 


Tabeiy  (to  waste  away  by  diiease).    Fapca  tooto6e  he  nK^ 

iii6cp« 
Tabid,    t ooto6e  he  moni6co. 
Tacit.    Lol6iigo. 
Tacitly.    L6ngo-16ogo6iige. 
Tackle  (the  rigging  of  a  canoe,  &c.).    Cow  m/o. 
Tail.    Fgoo;  mo6L 

Taint  (to  comipt;  to  infect  as  flesh,  &c«).    Fdcca  6lo. 
Take  (to  appropriate,  or  seiase  by  violence,  or  power  of  so- 

tbority).    F&oo. 
Tale  (a  rehtion;  a  nanatiTe).    Talmte. 
Talk.    Ubu 

Talkatiye.    6no6too  low ;  ft  16a. 
Tall.    L6a-16a;  loloa;  (tallness)  the  same* 
Tallow  (fat).    Gnico. 
Tame.    LaUita;  (to  tame)  fiicca  la)£ta« 
Tangle  (as  siring ;  rope,  ke,),    Fucca  fliir. 
Tantamount.    Tatt6w. 

Tardy  (stow).    Tot6oa;  (tardily)  tot6cadnge. 
Tarnish  (to  soil ;  to  sully).    Fucca  o6U. 
Tarry.    N6fo;  tat41i. 

Tart  (sour).    M&he-mlihe ;  (tartly)  miOie-mdheAnge. 
Taste  (flavour).    H066;  (to  taste)  ky. 
Tatter  (to  tear).    Mahiihii. 
Tattle.    Low  noa;  low  hist. 
Tawny.    M611o-m^lo. 
Tax.    Fatongia. 
Teach  (also  to  learn).    A'co. 
Tear  (water  froos  the  eye).    T06I00  he  mitta ;  (to  lend  in 

pieces)  mah&ih6i. 
Tearful  (weeping).    Tingi. 
Tea^t.    Ho6hoo. 
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Techy  (peerah ;  ftetfol).    M&tta  ttngi. 

Tedious.    Fucca  bibico ;  (tediously)  Aicca  bibico&nge. 

Teem  (to  bring  forth  young)*    Faii6w. 

Teemful  (pregnant).    Fet&ma. 

Teemiess  (sterfl,  as  a  female).     Tai  fan^W}  (barroi^  « 

land)  tai  moool. 
Tell.    Low;  t^la. 

Temper  (disposition  of  mind).    Loto;  &oga. 
Tempest.    A'fiL 

Tempestuous  (windy).    Ha?ili*vi1i« 
Ten.    Ongofooloo;  oploo* 
Tenacity  (sti&ess  in  opinion).    GigiU;  (tenacioiis)  the 

same. 
Tender  (easily  pained ;  also  much  subject  to.  a^^i^^ciMta^ 

wounds).    B61e-b61e  gn6djL 
Tender-hearted.     Lo'to  lill6;   hio,  miady  or  diqpwttoa; 

UlUs  good. 
Tendinous  (strong;  sinewy).    Malo4u. 
Tendon.    Cal4va :  this  word  also  means  a  vein,  or  artery. 
Term  (to  name).  Fdcca  hingo'a ;  (a  t^rm*  or  name)  hiagi/a. 
Termination  (leaving  olT^  or  end,  in  a  moral  sense;  as,  the 

termination  of  our  happiness  or  misery ;  ako  the  act  ttt 

leaving  off,  or  finishing  any  work  or  labour).  Hiliinga^ 

too'gooinga. 
— — -  (an  end ;  boundary,  &c).    M&tta. 
Termless  (boundless).    Tai  m£op. 
Terrible.    Fucca  miinayah^;  fucca  mfinaTachi';  Aacca  Idle 

mooo'i. 
Territory.    Fonnoo'a. 
Terror.    M^navah^i  m&navachif» 
Testicle.    Fo'il^o. 
Tetter  (a  pimple).    Foo'a  foo'a. 
Than.    Gi. 
Thank  (to  give  thanks).    Fucca  fetii. 
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Thatch.    Ato.  -  *         '; 

The  (the  article).    He. 

Theft.    Kyhi^.  ] 

Theur.    Ncwr.  1  :■  . 

ThemseWes.    Gi  n</vooa  be ;  gi  Dowtoloa  be. 

They.    Gi  now'-ooa ;  gi  now^uAoo.  ; 

Then  (whilst;  duriag  the  time] •    Lo4oto'nga. 

Thence.    Me  h6na. 

There.    Gi-hdna ;  gi-al. 

Thereabout  (neir  thai  place).    Ofia^e  gi  he. 

Thick  (in  bulk;  also  thick,  in  liquids;  i.  e.  tenacious).^ 
Matoloo. 

Thicken.    Fucca  mat</loa.    - 

Thicket.    Va'oo. 

Thief.    Ji6nakyha'. 

Thieye.    Kyha'. 

Thievish.    Fa  kyha'. 

Thigh.     Tdnga. 

Thin  (lean).  Tootoo6;  (slender/  as  applied  to  boardsi^ 
cloth,  &C.  implying  the  proximity  of  the  opposed  sur- 
faces) mani'fi;  mani'fi-ni'fi. 

Things  (affairs).    M6a. 

Thinly.    Mani^nifia^ge. 

Think.    Mana'too. 

Third.    Toloo. 

Thirst.    Fia  inoo ;  (thirsty)  the  same. 

Thirteen.    Ongofooloo  ma  toloo. 

Thirty.    Toloo  ongofooloo. 

This.    Co6ni. 

Thither.    Gi  h6na. 

Thorax  (the  froht  part  of,  or  breast).    Fa'ta&'ta. 

Thorn.    Talla  ;  (thorny)  Ullai'a. 

Thorough  (entire ;  whole)  eoU/tu 

Though.    No  proper  word  for.  - 
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Thoughtful.    Mana'too. 

Thoughtless.    Tai  manatoo. 

Thousand.    Ma'no. 

Thread  (small  line,  or  string).    Filo;  (to  Aread^.as  a 

needle)  tooQ. 
Three.    Todoo. 

Three-score.    Toloo  gnaco'w ;  to4oo:  ongofooloo* 
Threshold  (a  doer).    Matapa'. 
Thrifty.    Fdcca  motoo'a  tanga'ta. 
Thrive  (to  grow,  as  a  plant,  or  animal).    Mooo^i. 
Throat  (the  neck).    Gi'a. 
Throb  (to  palpitate).    Pa'too. 
Throttle  (the  windpipe).    Mo'nga^ 
Through  (from  end  to  end).    A'chi. 
Throw  (to  throw  with  force,  as  a  ball  or  stone).  Lfchi;  (So 

throw,  or  launch  a  spear)  v€lo ;  (to  throw,  or  pitch  any 

thing  heavy)  tolo. 
Thrust  (to  stab).    Ho'ca ;  (a  stab)  the  same. 
Thumb.    Motoo'a  ni'ma. 
Thump  (to  beat).    Ta. 
Thunder.    Ma'na. 
Thus  (in  this  manner).    Bflie. 
Thyroid   (cartilage  of  the  throat,  or  Pomnm  Adanu)« 

Mo1:iga. 
Tickle.    Ma6me-6uie ;  (ticklish)  ma6nne  gnofoom. 
Tidings.    CXngo. 
Tie  (in  a  knot).    Naw;  (to  fasten)  f&cca  mow;  (to  fiMteop 

or  tie,  by  winding  the  rope  round ;  to  seiie  b  die  sea 

phrase)  lala'va. 
Tight.    Mow. 

Till  (to  cultivate  the  land).    Hoo'o;  gno'ooe. 
Time.    No  word  for. 
Timid  (timorous).    Manavah^  gnefin/a. 
Tmcture  (to  dye).    Too'goo. 
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Hoy  (hide).    MoiDo1;t'gi. 

Tip.    MoCi. 

Tire  (to  fatigue).    Fucca  h^a;  fiFCca  biWoo;  (tireiODM) 

fucca  btbi'co-a'nge. 
Titillate  (to  tickle).    Facca  ma&me;  (titillation)  maEnne; 

madDiie-ma&uie. 
Title  (a  name).    Hingo'a  y  (to  same)  fiicca  hingo^a. 
TitUe-t&ttle  (to  talk  idly).    LowbfsL 
To.    Gi. 
Toe.    Cowvta. 
Together.    Fficca  tflw. 
Toil'Ctohiboiir).    Giiao6e. 
Token  (a  mark^  or  ngn) .    Uioga. 
To-night    An/. 
Tongue.    ElQo. 
Tooth.    Nifo. 
Tooth-ache.    Nifo  minoo. 
Toothleu.    Nifo-coo. 
Top  (summit;  furface).    Poonga. 
Topgy-turvy.    FHiW. 
Torment  (pam).   Mam«hi ;  (to  torment,  or  giro  pain)  fiicca 

mamfiii. 
Torrid  (bunung).    Y^hu 

Tortoise  (aea).    F6noo  celia  5  fcMoo,  turtle ;  col^a,  richei. 
Tortoise-sheU.    Oo'no. 

Tortuosity  (varioudy  tumfed,  or  twisted).    Miawl 

Total.    Coto'a:  applied  either  to  smgle  or  plural  noun%  in 

relation  to  mass,  bulk,  of  entire  quantity. 
Tough  <hard;  stiff).    FefSca. 
Tow  (to  draw  forward  by  a  rope).    T6ho, 
Towards.    My;  a'too;  a'agi:  one  of  these  three  words  is 

used,  accordingly;  as  the  meaning  is  towards  the  first, 

second,  or  third  person;  as,  hawmy,  come  towards  me; 

U^  Jloo  Jio9^  I  will  go  towards  you;  a/oo  aigi,  go 
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towards  him :  gi  is  another  word  for  towardip'  an 

be  used  without  any  modification,  whether  towarda  m 

person  or  place. 
I'owel  (a  piece  of  cloth  to  wipe  on).  .  Ho'lo* 
Trace  (to  mark  out).    Fu'-cca  ilo^ngi|. 
Track  (patli).    Halla. 
Tracklesp  (pathless).    Tal  haUu 
Trade  (traffic).    FuccatoV. 
Traduce  (to  misrepresent).    Fucca  coVi. 
Train  (to  bring  up).     Fafa'nga.  ^      . 

Tranquil  (quiet;  still)  Lolo'ngo;  l&ngoAdoge. 
Travel  (by  land).    Fono^ga;  (by  sea)  felo'w. 
Trap  (to  ensnare).    H61e* 
Traverse  (crosswise).    Fucca  fetowla'gi. 
Tread.     Too, 
Tree.    Aco'w :  this  word  is  applicable  to  any  plfMit  or  re^ 

getable. 
Tremble  (to  shake).    Tet6mi;  t6te*tete« 
Tremendous  (dreadful).    Fu'cca  mafna?ah^. 
Tremulous  (trembling).     Tet&ni;  t£te-t6to. 
Trench  (a  ditch).     G61e. 
Tribute  (a  tax):    Fatongi'a. 
Trip  (to  stumble).    Toogi'a. 
Tripe  (entrails).    GnacoV« 
Trivial.    No'a. 

Trough  (also  a  bowl  of  any  kind).    Goom6te. 
Truce.    Fu'cca  lille'. 
Truck  (to  traffic).     FuccatoV, 
True.    Moo'oi ;  (truly)  moo'nia'nge. 
Truth.    Mpo'ni. 

Trundle  (to  roll,  or  bowl  along).    T£ca. 
Trunk  (the  body  of  any  thin^).    Chi'no* 
Try.    A'hi-alii. 
Tuberous  (warty;  knotty).    Too'nga« 
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Tuft  (of  hiur).    To1>e* 

Tug  (to  puUy  or  drag  with  force).    Tolio. 

Tumble.    Taw. 

Tumefy  (to  swell).    Foofoola ;  boeboola. 

Tumid  (swelled).    Foola. 

Tumult  (a  riot ;  a  quarrel) .    Ghe. 

Turban.    Fow. 

Turmeric.    Enga. 

Turn.    Tafold. 

Tusk  (a  tooth).    Nifo. 

Twelve.    Ongofboloo. 

Twenty.    Ooa-fooloo ;  oo'a  ongo&oloo.    Vide  Kco^o. 

Twine  (to  twist).    Tacky' ;  fi. 

Twine  (thread,  &c.).    Filo. 

Twinge  (to  pinch).    Low. 

Twinkle  (to  wmk).  G£mo;  (in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye)  he 

g6mo. 
Twirl  (to  spin  round).    Vilo. 
Twist.    Fi. 

Twitch  (to  snatch).    Hamocchi.  • 
Twixt  (between).    Gi  16to. 
Twofold.    Oo'a. 


V. 


Vacant  (empty).    M^Oia;  ma. 

Vacation  (leisure).    No'fo  no'a. 

Vagrant  (wandering;  unsettled).    Ten  no^o  mow;  feOoa^ 

a'gi. 
Vale  (a  valley).   Loc-o. 
Valetudmarian*    Vy-vy  mi^a^. 
Valiant  (valorous;  brave).    To«. 
Valuable.    MowgnaMi;  Ke.diSciilfeto^beoibCaiaed* 
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Van  (the  front  of  an  army).    Moom  tow. 
Vanish.    Mawle.  . 
Vapour  (fame;  iteam).    Cooolioo. 
Variable  (inconstant).    Feilooa'gi.    . 
Vassal.    Too^a. 
Vast.    Lalii  obito ;  foo  laliL 
Vault  (to  leap).    Hol>o ;  boo'na. 
Vaunt  (to  boast ;  to  brag)*    Foo'ta. 
Veer  (to  turn  about).    Tafold. 

Veil  (to  cover  the  face).  Boolo';  (a  veil)  booloo-booloo* 
Vein.  Cala'va ;  i.  e.  |i  blood-vesseh  eiiher  artery  or  vein. 
Velocity.    V^ve. 

Venal  (mercenary).    Pepine ;  mafnoo  ma^npo. 
Vend*    Fu'iocatoy. 

Venomous  (deleterious).    Fucca  caw'na. 
Venery  (desire  of).    Fi'a  fei'chi. 
Venge  (to  revenge).    Sowi'a. 
Venom.    Mte  fucca  caWba. 
Vent  (a hole).    A'va. 

Ventilate  (to  fan).    Alo-alo.  ..,,.; 

Veracity.    Moo'ni. 

Verge  (the  edge).    Ma'tU.  ,     .  '    .  .  i* 

Verify.    Fu'cca  moo'ni. 
Verily.    Mdo'niange. 
Veritable.    Moo'ni. 
Verity.    M<)o'ni. 
Verse.    Ta'anga. 

Vestige  (a  mark ;  a  sign).    Uoviga. 
Vestment.    Vala;  t6oo. 

Vex  (to  make  angry).    Fo/cca  ita;  (vexatious;  trouble- 
some) ma^ttaoo'chi«    .  . 
Ugly  (oflfensive  to  the  sight).    Fucca  liaTli'a. 
Ugliness.    Fucca  li'a-H'a.    . 
Vibrate     Tet6mi:  th;a  word  also  meaiis»  to  shiver  or  ahafce. 
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UNC 

Victory.    No  direct  word  for. 

Victuals.    Mea-ky:  me'a,  thingg,  ky,  to  eat. 

View  (to  examine ;  to  tee).  Mama^ta ;  vackay ;  (a  proqpect) 

mama'ta. 
Vigitanu    Fal^. 
Vigorona.     MaloThi. 
Vigour.    Malolii. 
Vilify  (to  de&me).    Fu/cca  c6vi. 
Vindictive  (revengefol).    Fa'cca  fWchi-fk^chi. 
Virgin  (a  maid).    Tahi'ne. 
Visage  (countenance).    MatU ;  fofiSnga. 
Viscerate.    Fu'cca  gna'cow. 
Viscous.    Bi'gi-bi'gi. 

Visible.    D6a  gnofoo'a ;  i.  e.  easy  to  be  seen. 
Vision  (a  dream).    MFchi. 
Vizard  (a  mask).    Boolo^. 


U. 


Ulcer.    TMtu 

Ultimate.    Moo^i  obito ;  mooila'nge. 

Unabashed.    Talma. 

Unable.    Tal  fa. 

Unanimous.    Lo'to  fiifcca  talia. 

Unawed.    Tai  ma^avacbi';  tai  mafnavah^. 

Unattended.    Tcoca  talia  be. 

Unbind.    Vfte. 

Uncle.    Too'chiHa. 

Unclean  (dirty).    Tii  ma. 

Unclose  (to  open).    Taw, 

Unclothe.    V6te. 

Uncommon.    Fy-g6he. 

Unconceived.    T4i  mahflo. 

Unctuous  (greasy  with  fat).    Gn&co. 
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UNL 

UncultiTated.    Tti  gn6ooeia. 

Undaunted.    T^  manaTachi;  taiminavaM. 

jUnder.    GiUlo. 

Underneath.    Gi  lalo. 

Undesigntng  (true,  faithful)*    Md6ni, 

Undo  (to  take  to  pieces,  to  unfasten).    V6te. 

Unequal.     Tid  tett6w. 

Unerring.     T4i  h^a. 

Uneven  (not  lerel,  rough).    Tti  in6Ue-iii6Ue ;  p^ittla. 

Unexhausted.    TH  6chi;  i. e.  not  ended;  tai*miha ;  L«. 

untroptied. 
Unfasten.     V^te. 
Unfatigued.    T^  h61a. 
Unfeigned.    Mo6nL 
Uniold  (to  spread  out,  as  gnatoo^  Ac.)    Fof611a ;  (to  ex^ 

pound)  fucca  nidoo.  v 

Unforbidden.     Gnofoo'a. 
Unfortunate.    Malaria. 
Unfrequent.    G6he* 
Unfriendly.     A^nga  coVi. 
Unfurl.     V6te. 
Ungathered.    Ta'l  to'li. 
Ungenerous.    Pepine. 
Unhealthy.    Maha'gi. 
Unheard.     Ta'i  o'ngo. 
Uniform  (alike).    Tatt6ir. 
Uninhabited.    Ta'i  cak/. 
Unjointed  (dislocated).    Fa'chi. 
Union.    Fucca  talia. 
Unite. '  Fucca  talia. 
Unknown.    Ta'i  flaw* 
Unlike  (dissimilar).    Ta'i  tatto^r. 
Unloose.     Vfte. 
Unlucky.    Mala'ia. 
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Unmanly.    Ta'i  fii'cca  Uuga'ta. 
Unmarried.    Ta'cca  be. 
Unmeet  (unfit,  unsuitable).    Ta'i  alia 
Unmerciful.    Tal  oTa. 
Unnecessary  (useless).    Ta'i  i^oonga. 
Unnumbered.    Tal  low. 
Unobstructed.     Ta'i  ta%fi. 
Unobtained.    Ta^  mow. 

m 

Unpainful.    Ta'i  mama'hi. 

'  Unpropitious.    Ta'i  monoola ;  nuda'ia.  * 

Unravel.    Fu'cca  ma'oo. 
Unrelenting.    Tal  o'fiu 
Unripe.    Moo'i ;  tal  momolio. 
Unroot.     TaSgi. 

Unsafe.    Ta'i  mow.  ' 

Unseen.    Tal  flaw. 
Unseparated  (together).    Eficca  talia. 
Unskilful.    Ta'ibo'to. 
UnspoUed  (not  plundered).    Ta'i  y^te;  (not  damaged)  \A 

mo^wmo^w. 
Unstable  (inconstant).    Fealooa'gi;  tai  mow. 
Unsteadfast  (not  fixed).    Tai  mow. 
Unsuspicious.     Ta'i  maha'lo. 
Untangle.    V£te ;  fiicca  ma'oo. 
Unterrified.    Tal  ma'navah6  j  tai  ma'nayachi'. 
Untie.    y6te.  r 

Untilled.    Tal  boo'o ;  vafooa. 
Untrue.    Lolii ;  tai  moo'ni. 
Untruth.     Lo'hi. 

Un veritable.  Lolii ;  tai  moo'ni.  ' 

Unuseful.    Ta^i  a'oonga. 
Unwashed.   Tafi  foofoo'loo ;  ta'i  paloo'too. 
Vociferous.    Longo'a.  .        ^ 

Voice.    L£a. 
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WAN 

Void  (empty).    Malia. 

Volcano.    Alofi'a. 

Volantary.    Fy  teltha. 

Vomit.    Loo'a. 

Voracioos.    Hoo^o  ky. 

Voyage.    Fclo'w. 

Up.    Ha'gi. 

Upbraid  (to  chastise,  to  rebuke).    Tow  tfet  < 

Upon.    Gi  foo'nga. 

Urethra.    Ma'tta  he  ode. 

Urine.    Mi'mi. 

tltility.    A'oonga. 

Useless.    Tai  Aoonga.  ' 

Utter  (to  speak).    Lea'; 

Utterly  (wholly).    Coto'abe. 

W. 

Waddle.    Aloo  fu'cca  tet£mi. 

Wade  i  no  word  for,  except  caccaWf  to  swim,  to  wash. 

Waft  (to  beckon).    Taloo. 

Wage  (to  lay  a  wager).    Fncca  boota ;  fuccatohr. 

Wager.    Boota. 

Wafl.    Ta'ngi :  the  general  word  used  for  weeping  and  1a« 

menting. 
Waist.    Chi'no. 
Wait.     TataOi. 
Wake  (to  cease  to  sleep).    A1&;  (to  rouse  from  sleep) 

fucca  afl. 
Wakeful.    Lte. 
Waken.    Fu'cca  a'a. 
Walk.    E'va. 
Wan  (pale).    Mwttot&u 
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Wander.    H<& 

Wane  (to  get  teis).    Fuxca  chi. 

Want.    Fi'a. 

War.    Tow. 

Warily.    Fu'dca  va'ckyafkige. 

Warm.    Malafnna. 

Warmth.    Mafafniuu 

Wash.    Foofooloo ;  paloo'too ;  cow«coir. 

Waste*    Mo'wmo'w. 

Watch  (to  keep  guard).    Leo. 

Watchful    FaI6o. 

Water.    Vy. 

Watery.    Vy. 

Wave  (a  billow).    Gnafloo ;  (to  beckon)  taloo. 

Way  (road).    Halla ;  (manner)  bfte. 

Waylay.    Tatte'oo. 

We.    Oimowto^oo;  gitowtofloo.    (See  the  Oraaunar). 

Weak.    Vy-iry;  {tfi  weaken)  fucca  vy-vy;    (weakly)  ?y. 

vya'hge. 
Weapon.    M^  tow. 
Weary.    Bibi'co. 
Weather,  no  word  for :  (a  rainy  day)  alio  oo'hai'^a;  (a  sun« 

shiny  hot  day)  alio  lal ;  (a  windy  day)  alio  mataiik* 

Weave.    Lala'nga. 

Wed,  no  direct  word  for. 

Wedding  (the  mere  ceremony).    Tafine. 

Weed.    Mohoo'goo^  (to  weed)  6boo;  hoo^. 

Weep.    Ta'ngl. 

Weight.    Mama'fa ;  (weighty)  mamaHa ;  (weightily)  \ 

faa'nge. 
Welcome  (interjection)    Malo  I 
Well  (for  water).    lipa. 
Well  (ia  health).    Hooo'i;  (weO  done)  mali'e. 
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West.    Tocal(/w. 

Wet.    Vi'coo. 

Whale.    Tofoa'. 

What  ?     Coihi.  ?  (what  for ;  for  what  purpose)  Co  oonuK 

Wheedle.    La'boo. 

Wheel  (a).     T6ka;  (to  turn  round)  tack/. 

When  (during,  whilst).     Loloto'nga;  (when)?  anife? 

Where.     Gi-f6;  i-fe'. 

Whet  (to  sharpen).    Fu'cca  matta. 

Whetstone.    Foo'anga. 

Whimper.     Ta'ngi. 

Whisk.     Foo'e. 

Whisper.     Fafa^ngo. 

Whistle.     Ma<bo. 

White.    Hi'na-hi'na;  t6a;   (to  whiten)  fiicca  hi'na-hi'na; 

(whiteness)  hina. 
Whither.    Gife. 
Whitish.    HiW-hi'baa'nge. 
Who,    Cohafi. 
Wholely.    Coto'a. 
Whole.    Coto'a-be. 
Why.    Coiha'e. 
Wide.    A't6. 
Widen.    Fu'cca.ata'. 
Wife.    Oha'na,  also  a  husband. 
Will  (volition).     Fy  teliha. 
Wilfiil  (stubborn).     €6no  gnatl 
Wind  (the).    Mat&ngi ;  (to^oU  up)  tacky'. 
Window.    Too'pa. 
Wind|iip6.    M.o<n^. 
Windward.    Matta  he  matingi. 
Windy.    Havili-vili. 
Wing.    Capaco V. 
Wink.    G6dm».  
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Wiimow  (to  fan).    A'lo-flo. 

Wipe.    H61o-ho^o. 

WiBh  (to  desire).    Fia;  holl. 

With.    Mo. 

Wither.    Mite. 

Within.    Gilo'to. 

Without  (outside).    Gi  toote. 

Woman.    Fafifne. 

Womanish.    Fu'cca  ftfi'ne. 

Wonder  (aatonislmient).    FuToca  leUe  mSoofi; 

Wood.    AcoV. 

Word  (no  direct  word  for). 

Work.    Gnaoo^e;  gno'ooe. 

Workman  (any  artificer).    Toofoo'nga. 

World.    Mama. 

Worldly.    M&m&ma. 

Worm  (the  common  earth-worm).    Gele  mooteow 

Worse.    Co'vidnge. 

Wound  (in  battle).    Caifo ;  (a  hurt  from  an  ulcer,  or  aeci^ 

dent)  lave%. 
Wrangle,    (to  quarrel).    Ghe. 
Wri^?.     Fa'too-fa'too. 
Wrath.    Lili,  ita ;  (wrathful)  loto  i'ta :  (wrathfully)  lUia'nge, 

i'taa'nge. 
Wrathless.    Ta'i  i'ta. 
Wreak  (to  revenge).    Sowa'gi. 
Wreath.    Twi'nga. 

Writhe  (to  distoit  or  twut  the  body).    Mimri. 
Wrestle.    Fungatoo^a. 
Wrong.    Ha'Ua. 
Wring.    To'wto^. 
Wrist  (no  direct  word  for). 
Wry.    Bi'co. 
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T-  ...     n 

Tarn.    Ocyfi. 

Yawn.  Thk  word  is  forgotten. 

Yawning  (sleepiness).    F?a  molie. 

Yean  (to  bring  forth  young).  Fanow. 

Year.    Tow. 

YeU.    Cala'nga;  io%o. 

Yellow.    M6II0 ;  this  word  also  implies  light  browo. 

Yellowish.    M611o-m^llo. 

Yelp  (like  a  dog).    Calo'. 

Yes.    lo. 

Yesterday.    Ani^. 

Yesternight.    Anibo^. 

Yet.    Ge ;  (not  yet)  tegichi^ 

Yonder.    Gi  h6na. 

Yore.    Goo'aio^a. 

You.    Mo ;  coy ;  ao(/y.    (See  the  Gramoiar). 

Young  (youthful,  not  old).    Moo'i;  (the  oibpring  df  any 

animal)  oohi'gi. 
Your*    Ho. 
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TONG>V^  WORDS  NOT  INSBRTBD,   OR  NOT 
SUFFICIENTLY  EXPLAINED. 


A  E  N— E  O  O 

Acua.    This  word  also  signifies  he,  she»  it. 

Alo.    This  word  means  also  to  paddle  in  a  canoe. 

Angy-be.    Peculiar  to. 

Ca.    TbiB  word  also  signifies  whilst.     See  comca. 

Caoaifj  !*    To  be  sure !  certainly  !    ' 

Cani.    If;  in  case  that,  (used  only  in  respect  to  time  past). 

Chia.    Good :  this  word  is  mostly  used  ironically  for  bad 

or  indifierept. 
Chiodo^fa.     A   term  of  friendly  salutation  derived  from 

ehi  atoo  o/a;.  i.  e.  small  towards  yoti  (tfiy)  love,  mean- 

iog»  hy  antiphrasisy  my  love  towards  you  is  great;  or 

from  cU  MOO  qfot  small  my  love.     It  is  also  a  term  of 

pity ;  as,  poor  fellow  ! 
Co.    This  w6rd  also  signifies  uncircumcised. 
Coeha'?    What. 

Coe'na.    This  word  also  signifies,  he,  tke,  it* 
Cow-mya.    Cordage;  tackle  of  a  canoe. 
Cow«oofi*    A  parcel  of  yams^  twenty  in  nnmber.fo-Probobly 

a  corruption  of  oqfi  tecoWf  a  score  of  yams. 
Cow*tow.    A  body  of  warriors ;  an  army. 
Cow-vaca.    The  crew  of  a  vessel, 
fi'ooager.    Wait ;  stop  till— used  only  in  an  impeyative  or 

precatite  aense»  aa ;  eooager  how  ia,  wak  till  he  come. 

VOL.  II.  p 
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F  A  E— T  A  N 

Fa'ele.    Partorition ;  childbirth;  also  the  period  of  coo- 

fioenicDt. 
FflTiva.    Kaack;  dexterity;  deight  of  hand. 
Fela.     To  effect ;  to  do ;  corrupted  ffomjjff  to  do ;  ic,  it. 
Fota.     The  ceremonj  of  pronng  a  chieTs  foot  vpon  the 

belly  of  a  perton  tabooed.     This  woid  i«  also  applied 

to  their  particular  iBode  of  oompreasing  the  skin  to  re- 
lieve pain. 
Focca^he'.     To  frighten  away. 
Focc»-ky.     This  word  means  also  the  let  or  stake  in   & 

wager. 
Gnaho'a.     A  pair ;  a  couple. 
Goa^e.     Consistent  with ;  suitable. 
Gena'oo.     Hundreds :  the  plural  of  les^so,  a  hnndied. 
Ht^e^mo.    This  word  also  signifies,  in  the  twinkKng  of  an 

eye,  (literally^  the  eyelash). 
HeU'la.     Fruit  of  the  tree  so  called,  used  as  neddacea. 
Ho-Egi.    Literally,  your  chiefs,  or  your  chiefship ;  a  title 

of  address  to  a  noble.     See  p.  142. 
Linga.     A  vulgarism  for  the  male  organs  of  generatkm* 
Loa^ta.    The  large  black  ant. 
Mo-ooo,  and  mo-toloo.     Used  instead  of  gnwoootf  and  gvno- 

t0loo,  after  the  preposition  ma. 
Mow-ooa,  and  mow*toloo*    Used  instead  of  gmowoom  aad 

gimowioloOf  as  above. 
Nava.    Glaos  penis* 

Noa-ai-be.    In  vain ;  unfixed  $  unsettled ;  to  no  pnrpoae. 
Now-ooa,  and  now-toloo.     Used  instead  of  gitumoem  and 

gnumioloOf  after  the  preposition  mm, 
Omy',  (from  omi  my').    To  bring  here. 
Seooke^le !     See  $eooy. 
Talknga*fanga.    The  plains  or  open  country. 
T^ango.    To  wander  by  night ;  to  lie  in  wait  fi»r. 
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T  E  C— T  O  W 

Teca.    This  word  also  means  the  string  of  a  bow. 
Tenga-tangi.     Sickness :  (this  word  is  only  used  in  respect 

to  chiefs,  but  Tooitonga  is  an  exception.     See  boo* 

loohij. 
Tocooa.    This  word  is  only  used  in  junction  with  coeha, 

what  ?  as,  cdeha  tocoo'a^  what  do  you  say. 
Tooange.     Standing  against. 
Tooboo-ange-co.     To  become  like. 
Tow.     To  wage  war;  in  a  state  of  war:  this  word  also 

means  the  enemy. 


THE  END. 
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ERRATA. 

Vol.  I.  p.  139,  Lit.    For  Fmnt^i  (mad)  read  (tkmi^t  moA). 

p.  14d,  1.  13,    For  tea  md  teoo. 

p.  151,1.8.    For  to  ie  read  to  tis  momoflueNcei. 

p.  330, 1.  S7.    Before  every  mm  insert  dmoft. 

p.  410,  LIS.    For  fcmtlil  read  couU. 

p.  459, 1.  1.    For  or  read  mr. 
Vol.  n.  p.  36,  lines  9  and  YS.    For  toeg^  read  twfsa. 

p.  87, 1.  17.    For  UaMy  read  leott. 

p.  136,  last  line.    For  only  read  paBrikuimrUf. 

p.  139y  1.  1.    For  ndt  read  scarcely  to  tftoie. 

p.S37,1.5.    Fore^kraad€^Aly. 

p.  S47, 1. 17.    Omit  the  cvbn  after  the  word  respiration. 
Ibid.  1.  S9.    For  arrow  read  item. 

p.  SG6, 1.  16.    For  them  read  they, 

p.  383, 1.  M.    Omit  the  temiooloii  after  the  word  wMmg.- 

p.  394»  paragraph  11.    Wherever  the  word  aialo  ooomi  ooiit  the 
comma  after  it 

p.  403,1. 16  of  the  Tonga.    For  ytow(oloo  read  y iiloiso, 
Ib&d.    Las.  ' For  ootoo  read oste. 

p.  406,  last  Ime.     Formosa  read>so. 

THE  VOCABULARY. 
Veri».  if.    After  jMnsiif  read  or  pbcm. 
Verb.  Jtof^  toiaardi.    For  tJkird  read  sseomL 
Verb.  Coftedki.    For  wmrkei  read  faiftrsidered. 
Verb.  Ooloo^   As  another  significatkm  insert  jWmsr. 
Verb.  74i>;/tico»'t<oi^a.    For  witft  read  wOmO. 


,  Dicfiaon,  Lombard-sbreeti 
WhiftefriarSf  London. 
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